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MAOILTOri 



“Graham plunged about in mad conflict with 

/^Tta /N'P 4 -V%a Kaaf-lA-vrt An 


NE man. . . . 

From the very first, the 
story is his story. We see 
that, now. The inspiration, the work, 
the catastrophe — we can follow the 
thing, step by step, up to its flaming 
climax, and from the beginning it is 
centered around that single figure. 
In his hands lay the fate of worlds, 
the destiny of universes. 

One man. . . . 

It is with that man that one begins, 
with Dr. Harlan Graham, of the 
scientific faculty of the great Amer- 
ica University, in New York City, 
b^or two years Graham had held the 
chair in astro-physics at that institu- 
tion. It was a much-coveted position, 

in academic circles; so much so, in 

W.T.^2 


fact, that there had been a number 
of unofficial protests when it was 
awarded to so young a man as Gra- 
ham, he being a year under thirty 
at the time. 

The most critical, though, had been 
silenced for a time by the succession 
of brilliant achievements with which 
Graham had followed his assumption 
of the position. Such accomplish- 
ments as his famous “light-drift” 
experiments, and his final proof of 
the Selsner-Braun theory, had made 
his name honored among physicists, 
and had even extended his fame into 
the wider world. It seemed, indeed, 
that Graham was only at the start, 
of an exceptionally brilliant career. 

Even by that time, though, there 
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had been more , than one protest 
against the sensationalism which 
marred his record. The worth of his 
concrete achievements none could 
question, but there were not a few 
who deprecated the occasional state- 
ments which he gave out, state- 
ments in which he was not afraid 
to put forth some extremely radical, 
not to say revolutionary, theories. 
These "were, in fact, the imagina- 
tive fancies of a scientific mind, 
and should have been regarded as 
such, but unfortunately for Gra- 
ham they were heralded to the 
world by the more .sensational 
newspapers as newly discovered 
truths. There followed, invariably, 
a storm of corrections and denials 
from Graham, and it was felt that 
tlie name of the university was 
cheapened by the whole process. 

Yet for all the rising tide of dis- 
approval among Graham ’s col- 
leagues, none had ever ventured to 
speak to him about it, for they knew 
something of his hot temper. In 
this unsatisfactoiy condition mat- 
ters had remained for several months, 
until at last Graham put forth his 
famous '‘dimensional” theory, -and 
set off an open explosion of angry 
controvei*sy. 

It was in a short article in a 
scientific journal that .Graham first 
advanced his theory. Reading that 
article now, we find it hard to see in 
it the cause of such a monumental 
row as followed. It is true that 
Graham’s idea was radical, .startling 
even; but in itself it hardly seems 
sufficient cause for the uproar which 
it created. One can not escape the 
suspicion that the article was seized 
upon by Graham’s enemies as a pre- 
text for a general condemnation of 
him. That suspicion is strengthened 
by the fact that wliile the hypothesis 
advanced by Graham was radical 
enough, yet it was far from impos- 
sible, or even improbable. 

In that article, indeed, he began 
by pointing out an obvious fact : 


that man’s age-old conception of the 
cosmos as a three-dimensional uni- 
verse is no longer acceptable. The 
work of De Sitter, and Einstein, and 
a multitude of others, has made . it 
clear to us that our universe has 
at least four dimensions : length, 
breadth, thickness, and time. With- 
in the last two decades this has come 
to be accepted by physicists as scien- 
tific fact. 

But Graham had now boldly ad- 
vanced another step. “ To a savage, ’ ' 
he wrote, “there seem to be but three 
dimensions only. Your savage can 
not conceive of the existence of a 
fourth, but we, with our advanced 
knowledge and science, know that 
matter has, indeed, a fourth dimen- 
sion, which is time. Is it not pos- 
sible, then, that there may exist still 
another dimension of which we know 
nothing, a fifth dimension which 
some day, ,wuth the aid of greater 
science, we may discover? And if 
this fifth dimension actually exists, 
then there may exist also, beside us 
but unseen by us, another world, a 
world that occupies the same length 
and breadth and thickness and time 
as our world, but lying next to us 
along the fifth dimension, and sep- 
arated from us by it. 

‘ ' Impossible ? Not so. Take a stone 
— a solid, three-dimensional stone — 
and place it on a pedestal. Then re- 
move it and place a book on the 
pedestal. There you have seen two 
three-dimensional objects occupying 
the same space. You will say, ‘But 
not at the same time!’ Then it is 
time that has separated those two 
objects — time, the fourth dimension. 
As far as the tliree dimensions of 
length and breadth and thickness are 
concerned, they have occupied the 
same space, but have occupi^ differ- 
ent places on the fourth dimension, 
time; have lain next to each other 
along that fourth dimension. 

“A.nd in the same way, granted 
the existence of a fifth dimension, 
two worlds might occupy the same 
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space, four-dimensionally, but lie at 
different places along the fifth dimen- 
sion; lie next to each other along 
that dimension — two worlds, both 
occupying the same space at the 
same time, but each separated from 
the other by the unknown fifth dimen- 
sion, if that dimension exists. 

“If that dimension exists! But it 
does exist. Of that much, at least, I 
have experimental proof. It is not 
my purpose to relate here the techni- 
calities of the experiment on which 
I have been working, but it is possible 
for me to give a hint as to its nature; 
We all Imow that the earth’s mag- 
netic currents, those vast tides of 
magnetic force that race between the 
poles, are subject to strange distor- 
tions and perturbations ^whicli have 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
Now, if we go on the assumption that 
another world lies next to us on the 
fifth dimension, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the two worlds — our 
o^vn and that unknowm one — ^would 
affect each other’s fields of magnetic 
force, across the gap that separates 
them on the fifth dimension. In 
this way the perturbations mentioned 
would be accounted for. 

“Now it stands to reason that 
when two worlds, two universes, thus 
lie side by side on this fifth dimen- 
sion, there Avill be some one spot 
where they will touch, or almost 
touch, just as two spheres lying side 
by side will toxieh at a single point. 
And it would be at this point, this 
contact with the other world, that the 
perturbation of earth ’s magnetic cur- 
rents would be greatest. In other 
words, if one definitely located the 
spot where the perturbations cen- 
tered, one would know that spot to 
be the contact between the two con- 
tiguous worlds. 

“And that is xvhat I have done. I 
have located that spot, that center of 
magnetic disturbance, and I am con- 
vinced that there is the contact with 
that other world, that world that lies 
next to us on the fifth dimension. I 


am not going to say where that spot 

is, for I desire to work there in the 
future, undisturbed. But I repeat 
that there is such a spot, such a con- 
tact, and that if that contact could 
be opened, if we could pass through 

it, we would be able to leap the gulf 
that separates us, along the fifth 
dimension, and enter an unknoxvn 
world. ’ ’ 

T hus far Graham’s article. Thei’e 
can be no profit now in review- 
ing the bitter controversy that fol- 
lowed. It is probable that had Gra- 
ham merely advanced the idea as an 
interesting hypothesis, there would 
have been few objections. But when 
he stated that he had in his possession 
experimental proof of the existence 
of such a fifth dimension, his critics 
opened the flood-gates of their wrath 
upon him. 

It was demanded, not unreason- 
ably, that he produce or at least ex- 
plain the experiment to which he re- 
ferred, or that he give the location 
of the spot which he called the “con- 
tact.” But Graham refused to do 
this, stating, in strong language, 
that he would continue to work on 
the thing in kis own way, and would 
give out no further infoinnation on 
it until his work had met with com- 
plete success. 

His attitude was thus veiy much 
open to criticism, and his enemies 
took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. They ridiculed Graham’s 
theory to the utmost of their powers, 
and in the general condemnation 
there were those who did not hesitate 
to belittle his former achievements. 
The discussion, in fact, grew so 
extraordinarily bitter that it pene- 
trated into the newspapers, which 
amused their readers .with satirical 
accounts of Graham’s fifth dimension 
and its possibilities. 

Even among his own colleagues at 
the ixniversity there was some sharp 
criticism of Graham and his theory. 
That criticism, no doubt, was en- 
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hanced by the fact that there had 
always been more or less friction be- 
tween Graham and his fellow-profes- 
soi’s. Except for his o'vra laboratory 
assistant, young Stephen Harron, he 
was almost without defenders at the 
university. And Harron, though en- 
tirely devoted to his superior, had 
had no part whatever in the disputed 
experiments, and so could offer no 
effective objections to Graham’s 
critics. 

One can not help feeling some 
sympathy for Graham under this 
ordeal. Undoubtedly he regretted, 
by that time, the impulse which had 
caused him to publish his theory to 
the world ; but, holding back the rage 
he must have felt, he refused to enter 
into any discussion of the subject. 
Once or twice, though, his temper 
bm-st from his control and his anger 
blazed out against his detractors. 
And after each such outburst the con- 
demnation and derision of him 
seemed redoubled. 

It w'as not to be expected that the 
university heads would long endure 
such a situation. Before they could 
take any action on it, however, the 
entire matter was brought to a sud- 
den climax by that stormy faculty 
meeting which marked the end of 
Graham’s academic career. 

Just what happened at that meet- 
ing is not, even now, well known. 
Most of the facts were suppressed, 
at the time, doubtless because it was 
felt that such a brawl among its 
professors detracted from the uni- 
versity’s dignity. But some news of 
what had happened leaked out and 
found its way into the newspapers — 
enough, at least, to enable us to 
understand Graham’s subsequent ac- 
tions. 

It would seem that the immediate 
cause of the uproar at the meeting 
was a short speech made by one of 
Graham’s fellow-professors, in which 
the speaker took " occasion to make 
some biting remarks concerning 
charlatans in general and “yellow- 


journal scientists” in particular. He 
had long been chafing beneath the 
fire of criticism, and these words 
were enough to touch off Graham’s 
fury. He made for the platform and 
attempted violence upon the speaker. 
An undignified brawl ensued which 
made a bedlam of the room for sev- 
eral minutes. By that time some of 
the calmer heads had managed to 
quiet Graham, and a few moments 
later he left the building. His 
resignation from the university’s 
faculty was announced in the next 
morning’s newspapers. 

And there the matter ended. The 
reporters who called at Graham’s 
lodgings for interviews, the next 
morning, found that he had hastily 
packed and departed on the night 
before, his destination unknown. It 
was ascertained, also, that he had 
visited the university during the 
night and had evidently removed all 
of his notes and personal effects from 
the laboratory there. But from that 
point onwmrd his movements could 
not be traced. Even his assistant, 
young Harron, who had been perhaps 
as close a friend as the fiery-tempered 
scientist possessed, Imew nothing of 
his departure or his destination. And 
Harron, who Avas probably the one 
person to feel any real anxiety re- 
garding the missing man, could find 
no more clue to his whereabouts than 
the reporters. 

For a few days, Graham’s di.sap- 
pearance was something of a minor 
mystery. It was believed by many 
that he had gone into hiding, for a 
time, to escape the storm of con- 
demnation which had been raised by 
his own conduct. Not a few, how- 
ever, asserted that the scientist’s 
once-brilliant mind had become un- 
hinged, accounting for his impossible 
theories and his strange disappear- 
ance. And this assertion was given 
credit, by a large section of the pub- 
lic, at least. 

With the passing days, interest 
faded. A few weeks later Graham’s 
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chair at the university was again 
filled, this time by a gray-bearded 
scientist who was belligerently eon- 
seiwative, and this action seemed to 
put a period to the entire matter. 
Other and greater sensations had 
crowded it from the public mind, by 
that time. Other and greater mys- 
teries had taken its place in the lime- 
light. 

So Qraham passed, and was for- 
gotten. It seems a strange thing, 
now, that he could have been so for- 
gotten. It seems a strange thing, to 
us, that the man could have been so 
forgotten who was to hold in his 
hands the destiny of planets, %vho 
was to change the course of universes, 
and who was to loose upon our world 
confusion, and horror, and death . . . 
and death . . . and death. . . . 

2 

I T \VAS on the first day of Septem- 
ber, just three months after Gra- 
ham’s disappearance, that there 
descended upon the world — the ter- 
ror. One sees, now, the impossibility 
of presenting any complete account 
of that gigantic catastrophe. The 
thing struck earth, strxiek all of 
earth, in a single moment, and in 
that moment there crashed dovm the 
civilization of the last five thousand 
years. In that moment men died by 
millions. It was panic; it was hor- 
ror; it was doom. We who passed 
under that terror and suiwived it, 
we who have seen our own fairer 
cities rise up to replace those that 
vanished on that day of dread, need 
no description of the thing. And to 
those who did not experience it, no 
description would be adequate. 

Yet even so, it is necessary to pre- 
sent here some impression, however 
feeble, of the catastrophe. With this 
purpose in mind, vre turn to the ac- 
count of young Harron, who not 
only witnessed the catastrophe at the 
one point where it struck most ter- 
ribly, but was destined also to be the 


one witness of the final, tremendous 
climax, when the fate of a universe 
trembled in the balance, it is from 
the narrative of this laboratory 
assistant, indeed, that we have 
learned all that we shall ever know 
eonceming that far-flung machina- 
tion of dark purposes in which the 
cataclysm itself was but an incident. 

Harron has given over the flrst sec- 
tion of his narrative to a recountal of 
the events leading up to Graham’s 
disappearance — events which have 
already been summarized in this 
record. From Harron himself we 
learn nothing new concerning the 
ease. As he points out, the whole 
“dimensional” business was outside 
of the university laboratory’s regu- 
lar routine, and as such, he had had 
no part in it. He admits, also, that 
the matter was never discussed be- 
tween Graham and himself, in spite 
of their friendship, and attributes 
this silence on Graham’s part to the 
latter’s unxvillingness to drag his 
assistant into the controversy. 

But if Harron was thus without 
first-hand knowledge of Graham’s 
disputed experiment and theory, he 
was none the less his superior’s warm 
defender in the row that followed 
the publication of that theory. And 
after Graham’s mysterious disap- 
pearance, Harron was apparently 
one of the few who retained any 
faith in the missing man. 

He seems to have made some effort, 
indeed, through private detective 
agencies and the like, to discover 
Graham’s whei*eabouts, and only de- 
sisted after all such efforts had 
proved futile. It seemed that noth- 
ing could be done, then, except to 
wait for some word from Graham 
himself.' And as the days passed 
into weeks, and then into months, and 
that word did not come, Harron be- 
came convinced that his former supe- 
rior had met with some misadventure, 
since nothing else explained, to him, 
this protracted silence on Graham’s 
part. 
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So, through the long summer days, 
Harron went about his work at the 
university with that conviction and 
that fear growing in his mind. It 
was a summer of almost unprece- 
dented heat at New York, he says, a 
summer of sultry days and brilliant 
nights. June had passed, and July, 
and August was passing, and so the 
long days, one by one, were drawing 
down toward September, and the first 
day of September. 

The first day of September. . . . 

H arron has given i*s a detailed ac- 
count of his own movements on 
that fateful September first. He had 
worked through all the morning, he 
says, in the university laboratories, 
but was free foi\ the rest of the day 
and had spent the afternoon in a 
long, solitary tramp over Staten 
Island. The afternoon was fast wan- 
ing when he boarded a ferry for the 
retiini to the city, and by the time he 
landed at the Battery it was siuiset — 
a sunset that hung over Manhattan's 
up-flung towers like a settling golden 
haze. Walking across the little park 
north of the Battery, Harron was so 
caught by the sunset’s beauty that 
he paused for a moment to view it, 
seating himself on a convenient 
bench. 

At that time, he tells us, there were 
exceptionally few people in the little 
park. Only one or two idlers 
sprawled on near-by benches, and a 
few chance pedestrians. In the waters 
west of the park, though, there was 
more activity, with a dozen small 
boats darting to and fro on indeter- 
minate errands, and a large and rusty 
freighter that was being escorted 
toward its dock by hooting tugs. 
High overhead a single airplane 
dipped and circled. 

Harron turned his attention, in a 
few moments, to the city north of 
him. Directly bejmnd the little park 
its first gr^at buildings loomed, and 
beyond them there extended away 
into the distance mile upon mile of 


towers and terraced pyramids, a 
great, man-made range of steel and 
stone and glass. From where he sat 
he could gaze up along the canyoned 
length of Broadway, cutting slant- 
wise across the city, arrowing through 
a huddled mass of towering build- 
ings. Its highest pinnacles still 
aspired into the light of the setting 
sim, but the street itself lay in sliad- 
ow. In a moment the sun would dip 
behind the horizon, and do\vn upon 
the city would steal the darkening 
dusk. With a sigh, Harron rose to 
go. 

He paused a moment, glancing at 
his watch, then took a step forward. 
And in the next moment there came 
—the terror. 

It was the soiuid that came first. 
Concerning that sound tliere has been 
considerable dispute. Some char- 
acterize it as a single clanging note, 
others as a humming of a. few sec- 
onds’ diiration. Not a few assert 
that it was more like a short, shrill 
whistle than anything else. But to 
Harron it seemed exactly like a 
single tap of metal on metal, not 
loud, but with singular carrying 
power. 

“It was very much like the sound 
of a hammer striking a nail,” he 
writes. “A short, staccato metallic 
note, something like a loud click.” 

For a single moment he halted, 
listening. Then 

A terrific, thunderous roar broke 
from the air around him, a shatter- 
ing, immense detonation like the 
shock of colliding worlds. At the 
same moment, while Harron gazed 
northward, a multitude of events 
registered themselves swiftly upon 
his vision. He had a single glimpse 
of the massed towers of the grca„ 
city quivering violently, wavering 
and trembling like a scene in a shaken 
cinema-film ; then, abruptly, they 
collapsed, disintegrated, crashed 
down to the ground in a titanic ava- 
lanche of brick and stone and glass. 
For an instant their thunder was 
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like the thunder of doom; then it 
lessened, and ceased. Where the 
mighty city had towered a moment 
before there lay now only mountain- 
ous heaps of broken brick and stone, 
a vast waste of wreckage that 
stretched far to the north and from 
which great dust-clouds were rising. 

Harron stared, transfixed, his brain 
reeling. Slowly, mechanically, he 
turned to his left. Where the ship- 
ping had thronged in the waters a 
few seconds before there were now 
only some floating bits of wreckage. 
Beyond, where Jersey City had stood, 
there' lay now only another dust- 
shrouded desert of 'wreckage. The 
airplane which had been circling 
above had suddenly collapsed and 
was plunging toward the ground, a 
limp, frameless thing of flapping 
cloth. And over all there reigned a 
deathlike, soul-shaking silence. 

For a time, by his own account, 
Harron seems to have been a little 
insane. “I seem to remember stag- 
gering toward the wreckage of the 
city,” he Avrites, “screaming, and 
with my hands raised toward the 
sky. There are other things, too, that 
come back to me dimly, like the misty 
scenes of some half-remembered 
dream. One of these memories is of 
the few people who had been in the 
park, like myself, at the moment of 
the catastrophe. The aquarium and 
other buildings at the south end of 
the park had collapsed, like the city, 
into shapeless heaps of ruins, but 
there remained perhaps a half-dozen 
people, altogether, in the open park. 
They were shouting hoai*sely and 
running aimlessly about, and I saw 
one man throw himself into the 
water, in sheer insane terror. The 
rest, I think, wandered into the 
wrecked city north of us, in search of 
their own families or friends, no 
doubt. I was glad enough, then, that 
I was without family myself ! I 
know, at least, that when I finally 
came back to my senses there re- 


mained but one man in the park be- 
sides myself.” 

It was this other, as Harron tells 
us, who finally brought him back to 
a realization of his surroundings, by 
tugging persistently at his arm. He 
was a rotund, pink-faced person of 
middle age, whose eyes were wide 
with non-understanding terror and 
who was bleeding from a long cut on 
his forehead. Clutching Harron ’s 
wrist, he pointed into the street a few 
yards away, where there lay an odd 
collection of miscellaneous frag- 
ments. 

‘ ‘ I was driving, ’ ’ he said, his voice 
thin and quavering, “driving there, 
and my ear — I fell — just pieces ” 

Harron glanced for a moment at 
the fragments in the street, then 
bent closer to examine them. And 
as he did so the explanation of all 
that had happened seared across. his 
mind. For what lay in the street 
was the remains of an automobile — 
an automobile from which every bit 
of iron and steel had vanished. The 
tires, the upholstery, the steering- 
wheel’s wooden rim, even the bits of 
copper and nickel here and there — 
all these were undamaged, but every 
trace of iron and steel had disap- 
appeared. It was apparent that the 
ear had collapsed instantly into that 
heap of fragments when its frame, 
motor, axles and most of its body 
had vanished. 

Harron straightened, felt swiftly 
in his pockets. He drew forth a 
miscellaneous collection of small 
articles and stared at them wonder- 
ingly. For every bit of iron and 
steel in his pockets had vanished 
likewise. The blades of his penknife, 
most of the works of his watch, the 
clasp of a little note-book — down to 
the tiniest bit, all iron and steel was 
gone. He turned to the bench on 
which he had been sitting a moment 
before. In its place there lay on the 
ground a little heap of wooden slats, 
the steel framework having vanished. 
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‘‘Steel!” 

Harron cried the word aloud. He 
turned to the dazed man beside him. 

" “ It ’s the steel — the iron and 
steel!” he cried. “Don’t you see? 
The iron and steel’s all gone,, out of 
your car, out of everything ! ’ ’ 

The other looked at him witli 
blank, uncomprehending gaze. 

“My cal',” he quavered; “it ju.st 
seemed to fall and break up — I ivas 
driring to the ferry, to get home.” 
He raised his dazed eyes toward the 
dust-veiled ruins across the river. 
“Home. I must get home, now.” 

Harron iiaw then that the man’s 
brain had been turned a little by the 
shock, and by the wound on his 
head. He grasped his shoulders and 
strove to shake him into realization 
of his situation. 

“You can^t get home now!” he 
told him. “The ferry’s wrecked — 
everjdhing ’s wrecked. The city — 
everjdhing ” 

The other’s' eyes turned toward 
the colossal heaps of wreckage north 
of them. 

“Earthquake?” he asked, mildly. 

“ No ! ” shouted Harron. ‘ ‘ It ’s the 
steel — all the iron and steel disap- 
pearing — ^that’s why the buildings all 
fell, when their steel frames and 
supports disappeared. All the iron 
and steel gone, God knows how!” 

‘ ‘ Steel, ’ ’ whispered the other, star- 
ing northward with blank, uncom- 
prehending gaze. In a moment he 
turned back to Harron. “I’ve got 
to get home,” he repeated, with dull 
insistence. He glanced toward the 
north again, then abruptly started 
off across the park in that direction, 
with uncertain steps. 

Harron ran after him, clutched his 
arm. “You can’t go that way!” he 
cried. 

The other wrested free from his 
grasp, vdth sudden anger. “Let me 
go ! ” he shouted, pushing the younger 
man away and continuing on his way 
across the park. 


S TANDING there motionless, Harron 
watched him go, watched him 
plod on until he had reached the 
mighty heaps of ruins at the park’s 
edge. He stared at these for a few 
seconds, confusedly; then clambered 
up and over them, and in a moment 
was lost to sight behind them. Har- 
ron found himself alone in the little 
park — alone in the whole world, 
almost, it seemed to him at that 
moment. 

Around him there held sway an 
utter silence, an utter lack of move- 
ment. Over the vast heaps of wreck- 
age north of him,, and the -other 
mounds of ruin that stood out back 
against the yellow sunset west of 
him, over these there hung a tremen- 
dous, smothering silence. In that spot, 
where for decades all the currents of 
earth’s life had svdrled together into 
the roaring whirlpool of the metrop- 
olis, there was now but silence — si- 
lence and a little -wind that whispered 
furtively of coming night. Already 
the sky above was graying, darken- 
ing. Vague shadows were creeping 
out from the ruins, across the little 
park. 

Standing there in that place of 
death, Harron felt his soul bowing 
beneath the awful silence. He flung 
out his arms in a grotesque gesture 
of sudden panic. 

“No!” he sliouted hoarsely, glanc- 
ing around him with wild eyes. Then, 
with abrupt determination, he ran 
toward the waste of wreckage north 
of him, clawed his way up its sides, 
over slopes of broken brick and stone 
that were starred with shivered 
glass, until he stood at the summit 
of the first great molind, panting, 
gazing ahead with strained eyes 
through the failing light of dusk. 
Beyond lay only a vast expanse of 
miniature hills and gullies, formed 
from the vu’eckage of the collapsed 
city. On that desert of devastation 
there moved no sign of life, and north 
and south and east and west no spark 
of light pierced the deepening night. 
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It was only then that there came 
home to Harron some realization of 
the magnitude of that cataclysm 
which had riven the world of man. 
The city beneath him had collapsed 
into shapeless ruins, he knew, when 
all ii*on and steel in it had vanished. 
Had it been so on all earth ? Had all 
the cities on the globe crashed down 
to ruin in that same moment of 
doom? And why? What had caused 
the vanishing of iron and steel ? Had 
the earth passed through some inter- 
stellar nebula or cloud of gas that 
dissolved all iron like sugar in water? 
Harron could think of no other ex- 
planation.’ He strove for the moment 
to disTuiss the matter from his dazed 
thoughts, to concentrate on the idea 
of escaping from the island, of leav- 
ing that place of silence and death. 

It was quite dark, by then; the 
darkness was intensified by the 
gathering clouds which belted the 
firmament overhead. For a moment, 
though, the moon emerged from be- 
hind those clouds, and its light, pour- 
ing down on the ruins ahead, gave to 
Harron a rough idea of the path he 
must follow northward. It would 
be impossible to cross the rivers on 
either side, he knew, without a boat 
or raft, but northward it might be 
managed. He glanced around once 
more, then struck out toward the 
north, across the hills of tangled ruins 
which covered almost all the island. 

Always afterward that journey 
northward over the island remained 
in Harron ’s memory as a confused, 
vaguely remembered time in which 
he toiled for a period that seemed 
eternal over the mighty wreckage- 
heaps which were all that remained 
of the great city. His hands tom 
and bleeding, his body bruised from 
a score of falls, he struggled on 
through the iinchanging darkness 
and silence, feeling his way blindly 
forward. 

Twice he heard the sound of wail- 
ing voices from somewhere in the 
darkness ahead, and once a cry of 


mortal agony whispered through the 
night to his ears. Once, too, he saw, 
far to the south, a great reflection of 
red light against the sky, a red glare 
that quivered in the heavens as 
though reflected from a gi’eat fiire. 
For minutes Harron watched it, then 
turned and struggled on. 

For more than a mile he toiled 
north across that desert of devasta- 
tion, groping forward in deepest 
night, his only illumination that of 
the moon when it peeped occasionally 
through crevices in the clouds. Most 
of the time, though, he could but 
plunge blindly forward through the 
darkness. 

He had struggled thiis over a steep 
little ridge, and was making a slid- 
ing, scrambling progress down its 
other slope, when he blundered with- 
out warning into something wann - 
and moving. It was a man, a man 
who clutched Harron ’s arm and 
uttered a hoarse cry. 

With sudden panicky surprize 
Harron struck out at the other, 
strove to wrest himself free. For a 
single moment they struggled thus, 
in the dense darkness, and then 
the moon drifted again from behind 
its screen of clouds and poured do^vn 
a flood of white, revealing light upon 
the face of the man ■with whom Har- 
ron struggled. 

It was Graham. 

3 

F or a moment the two men stared 
wildly into each other’s eyes, 
without speaking, and then a choking 
cry burst from Harron. 

“Graham!” he cried. “Graham!” - 
Graham was grasping his arm with 
fierce intensity, but for the moment 
he did not speak. When he did so it 
was in a hushed voice. 

“Harron!” he whispered. “You 
escaped, Harron! You escaped — , 

this ” and he flung an arm out 

toward the waste of wreckage that 
encircled them. 
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Abruptly he sprawled to the 
ground and lay there, his body 
shaken by great sobs. Harron 
dropped beside hhn, his brain whirl- 
ing, and in a moment Graham raised 
his tear-stained face. 

“My fault, Harron!” he cried. 
“This terror that has shattered the 
world of men to fragments, that has 
slain millions upon millions — and 
that greater terror that waits to 
spring upon a riven world — all my 
fault, Harron, from the first!” 

Harron grasped the other’s shoul- 
ders with sudden fierceness. 

‘ ‘ Graham ! ” he exclaimed. ‘ ‘ What 
happened? What have you done? 
My God, man, it’s the end of every- 
thing! The iron and steel vanish- 
ing, cities collapsing like this one — 
and God knows how far this disaster 
has extended!” 

Graham’s eyes became fixed, star- 
ing, and when he spoke his voice 
was deadened. “It is over all earth,” 
he said dully. “The iron — the steel 
— goije over all earth, at the same 
moment. I know.” 

Harron shrank back, appalled. 
“Over all earth!” he repeated. 
“Over all earth — like this!” 

Graham bent his head. “Yes. 
Cities and ships and trains and air- . 
planes and bridges, all gone, now; 
all collapsed in that one moment, 
when the iron and steel in them van- 
ished; all crashed to the ground in 
that one moment. Civilization itself 
crashing to the earth in that moment 
— and the fault all mine ! ’ ’ 

Harron was silent, stunned. It 
was Graham who spoke first. “Yet 
there is a chance yet for man,” he 
said slowly. “A chance, if he can 
escape that greater horror that waits 
to spring upon our w^orld. And that 
chance lies in our hands, Harron. 

“It was I who loosed this doom 
upon the world,” he said, his voice 
low and vibrant, “but maybe yet, 
together, we can stay that doom. 
You know nothing of what has hap- 
pened, Harron, not even what has 


caused this city here, what has caused 
all our civilization, to crash to frag- 
ments. But I know.” 

He was silent for a moment before 
speaking again. 

“You remember the dimensional 
experiment and the uproar over it,” 
he continued. “After that uproar, 
and after my temper had got the best 
of me at that faculty meeting, I 
determined to go on with the experi- 
ment and attain complete proof of 
my theory, and to return and ram 
that proof down the throats of my 
enemies. I was confident that I 
could do so. Already I had incontro- 
vertible proof of the existence of the 
fifth dimension, and already I had 
located the contact between our 
world and that other Avorld that lies 
next to us along the fifth dimension. 

“I had located that contact, as I 
stated at the time, by charting the 
currents of magnetic disturbance on 
the earth’s surface and finding the 
spot where that disturbance 'was most 
intense. Strangely enough, I found 
that spot to be hardly more than a 
score of miles from New York City 
itself, and that spot I Imew to be the 
contact between earth and its unseen 
neighbor world. The spot itself was 
situated deep in a large marsh that 
lay at the edge of the east Long 
Island coast, in that strange region 
of swamps and sand-dunes Avhieh 
stretches north for sqme miles beyond 
the resorts on the lower coast. 

“This marsh, called Devil’s Marsh 
in the near-by villages, was fully de- 
serving of its lurid title. It was 
a nearly impenetrable place, with 
great beds of man-high reeds and 
stagnant, swampy pools, and with 
here and there a knoll of solid 
ground. There were paths through 
the marsh, precarious paths that 
from knoll to knoll, but few knew 
them well enough to venture , inside, 
for there were legends of more than 
one person who had met death in the 
quicksands which abounded there. It 
seemed almost incredible that there 
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could be a place of such wildness 
within so short a distance of the 
world’s greatest city, but the very 
solitude of the place suited my plans 
well. 

“It was on one of the knolls of 
ground, lying far in toward the 
marsh’s center, that I had definitely 
located the point of greatest mag- 
netic disturbance, and there, I kncAV, 
lay the contact which I sought, and 
which I meant to open. I had shared 
my knowledge with no one, for I 
wished to work there undisturbed. 
So when I left the university I was 
able to take the equipment which I 
had i^repared and go straight to the 
place, without leaving any trace of 
my movements, since I had told no 
one — not even you, Harron ! — what 
my intentions wei*e. I had bought a 
small motor-boat in which was loaded 
the equipment I needed ; so after 
leaving the university I was able to 
set out at once for the marsh. 

“It was my plan to enter the 
marsh from the ocean side, by means 
of my boat, and thus avoid any 
news of my activities there becoming 
known in the villages that lay on the 
marsh’s shore side. So I went there, 
alone, in my boat, mooring the boat 
itself to one of the outer loiolls and 
transporting my equipment to the 
contact knoll by means of a rude 
scow which I had prepared. A tent 
which -I set up sufficed me for a 
dwelling, and it was not long before 
I had the equipment I had brought 
set up also, and ready for my at- 
tempt to open the contact. That 
equipment included a small gasoline 
motor-generator, or dynamo, and a 
number of step-up transformers 
which would supply me with the 
high-frequency currents I needed. 
At last all my preparations Avere 
complete, and at once I began work 
on the great problem. 

“The next six Aveeks were weeks 
of uninterrupted work, and they 
were, too, weeks of unchanging fail- 
ure. It is useless to review to you 


all the different methods I used in my 
effort to open the contact, or CA-en to 
learn something as to its nature. All 
my methods proved quite futile, and 
after Aveeks of such failure it began 
to seem to me that pei'haps even my 
OAvn theory of the fifth dimension’s 
existence Avas baseless, and that I 
Avas folloAving a blind lead. 

“At 'last, though, discouraged as 
I AA'as, it occurred to me to try a 
different tack. I knew that magnetic 
force or Avaves could pass through 
the contact, for they did pass 
through, causing the disturbance of 
magnetic currents on our side which 
had led me to my discovery. There- 
fore, I reasoned, it should be pos- 
sible to send sound-waves ' also 
through the contact, if their Avave- 
length Avere changed to that of the 
magnetic vibrations. Following this 
theory, I constructed a crude sender 
and receiver for sound signals, one 
which stepped up their frequency in 
sending and stepped it down again 
in recemng. The apparatus itself 
was actuated by a clicking sound-bar, 
much like that of a telegraph-soimd- 
er, and it Avas my plan to catch 
these sounds and hurl them oiit after 
increasing their AvaA'e-length, then 
i;se a circle of recording microphones 
to ascertain Avhether or not this sound 
Avas markedly weaker in one spot 
than another. If it Avere, it meant 
that in that spot some of the force of 
the sound-AA'aA’^es Avas decreased by 
penetrating through _the contact 
itself, into that other Avorld. 

“So I set the apparatus into 
operation, and for a few days Avas 
at it almost constantly. So far as I 
could judge, at the end of that time, 
the sounds received by the micro- 
phones at the north edge of the knoll 
were somewhat Aveaker, and if my 
theory were correct it was there that 
the contact must be located. Before 
going farther, though, it occurred to 
me to set the receiving apparatus also 
in operation. It might be that some 
occasional sounds could come through 
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the contact that were high enough in 
frequency to register on my receiver. 
So I switched on the receiving ap- 
paratus and then, the next moment, 
fell back, stunned. For coming 
through it — coming, I knew, through 
the contact itself — were signals, clear 
and definite clicking signals, signals 
that repeated, over and over, the ones 
which I had sent out during the 
past few days. Signals that could 
come only from conscious, intelligent 
beings on the other side ! 

“It was the last thing I had looked 
for, this presence of intelligent, liv- 
ing creatures in that other, neighbor 
world. It had never occurred to me, 
somehow, that that world might be 
inhabited, the same as our own, but 
now I saw that this must be the ease. 
They had caught the test-signals 
which I had sent through the contact 
and had sent them back to me, had 
repeated them, to show me that they 
had heard. At once I threw aside 
my first interest in opening the con- 
tact, and applied myself wholly to 
this communication with the beings 
on the other side. 

next few weeks were weeks 
A of wonder, to me. I spent the 
greater part of both day and night at 
my apparatus, in constant communi- 
cation vdth the enigmatic creatures 
beyond the contact. And gradually, 
in those weeks, my communication 
with them became more and more in- 
telligent, understandable, as more 
and more I came to learn their lan- 
guage, their clicking signals. I could 
never have learned it, perhaps, by 
signals alone, but any sound could be 
sent through the contact if its wave- 
length were changed enough; and by 
sending through the sound of an 
object, such as the splash of water or 
the tap of metal, and then giving its 
name, I soon got the rudiments of a 
vocabulary and in a short time could 
converse with them with some pro- 
ficiency. Of course I understood only 
the clicking signals that passed be- 


tween us, and their written or spoken 
language would have been incompre- 
hensible to me, but the signals were 
all that I needed to know. 

“During that time, and after I 
had learned to read their signals, 
those on the other side were constant- 
ly questioning me, asking about this 
world, its resources, the strength of 
its peoples, the limits of their science. 
They told me little enough about 
themselves, though I gathered that 
they were not human in our sense of 
the w'ord, and that their own science 
was a far-advanced one, as, indeed, 
it must have been to receive and 
understand my signals! But their 
own questions concerning our earth 
never ceased, questions the purpose 
of which I did not divine, then. 

“During all that time, indeed, I 
had given hardly any thought what- 
ever to w^hat I was doing. The 
sheer intoxication of my success, 
the sheer glory of the stupendous 
thing I had accomplished — these 
filled my mind to the exclusion of 
all else. I saw myself returning 
with what I had learned, to fling 
my achievement into the faces of 
those who had criticized me. There 
remained bxit one thing to be done, 
first, and that w^as to open the con- 
tact itself. Were this to be done, 
were one or two of those people on 
the other side to come through, 
there could be no further . doubts 
as to my success. If the contact 
could be opened! 

“It was that problem which I put 
up to those on the other side, 
through our signals, and they as- 
sured me that the thing was quite 
possible. For long, they told me, 
they had been aware of the exist- 
ence of the fifth dimension and of 
the contact between the two worlds, 
but alone they could not open the 
contact. It could be opened, they 
said, only by means of a special, 
powerful repulsion ray, of w'hich 
they had the secret, and that ray 
must be directed onto the contact 
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from both sides, from both worlds, 
at exactly the same moment. If 
they were to apply it from their own 
side the only result would be that 
the powerful ray would drive 
through the contact and blast a 
great crater or pit from the earth’s 
surface, on tliis side. But if I w’ere 
to prepare a ray-projector, and 
apply the ray to the contact fi’om 
this side at the same moment they 
did so from the other side, the two 
rays would meet at the contact and 
would oppose and equalize each 
other, and the effect of their equali- 
zation at the contact would be to 
open that contact so that any mat- 
ter could pass through it, from one 
world to the other. 

“At once I agreed to follow their 
instructions and operate a similar 
ray from my side ; and so, following 
the instructions which I received 
from them, I built up a ray-pro- 
jector that would direct the powei*- 
ful repulsion ray against the con- 
tact. Parts of what I built were 
clear to me and parts of it I never 
understood, so complicated was the 
work, but the detailed instructions 
signaled to me from the other side 
kept me on the right track. In 
hardly more than a week the pro- 
jector was fiiiished. In appearance 
it was something like a small, thick 
mortar or trench-cannon, mounted 
on a square case which held the 
actuating chamber of the ray. 
Switches for its control were mount- 
ed on the side of this case, and the 
tube-projector itself I carefully 
sighted so that it seemed to be 
pointing into the open air at the 
north edge of the knoll; though in 
reality, as I knew, it was aimed at 
the unseen contact between the two 
worlds. At last all was finished, and 
I stood ready for the attempt. 

“It was at dawn that I waited 
there for their signal, for then was 
the time agreed on. Dawn' of the 
first day of September, less than 
twenty-four hours ago ! The ray 


was to be turned on, on both sides, 
at the exact moment when there 
sounded the tenth of a series of ten 
great bell-notes; for, as I have ex- 
plained, it was vitally important 
that the ray be turned on from both 
sides at the same moment. So at 
dawn I stood beside the projector, 
my hands on its switches, and with 
the sound-receiving apparatus be- 
side me, waiting for the signal. 

“At last the signal came — a 
great, clanging bell-note, which 
arose from the receiving apparatus 
beside me and rolled out across the 
misty marsh, echoing away. An- 
other note clanged, and anothei’,'and 
another, until nine such had sound- 
ed, and my hand trembled on the 
switch.- Then — the tenth note. I 
snapped over the switch. 

“Instantly a broad ray of bril- 
liant blue light shot from the stubby 
nose of the projector into the air 
beside the knoll ; then seemed to 
halt, at its edge, and spread and 
broaden into an oval screen of misty 
blue luminescence, like a single 
great upright oval of misty blue 
light, which seemed to rest upon 
the ground at the very northern 
edge of the knoll and which was all 
of thirty feet in height, with half 
that width. Through that area of 
curdled light I glimpsed, dimly, dis- 
tance upon unfathomable distance, 
receding back and back, and knew 
that I was gazing into another 
world, gazing through the contact 
across the fifth dimension gap, into 
earth’s neighbor world. The con- 
tact had been opened! 

“For a moment there was nothing 
but that oval of azure light, and 
then something dark appeared be- 
hind it, seemed to swim through it, 
emerge upon this side. It was a 
dark shape that passed swiftly 
through the contact and stepped 
upon the knoll, followed by another, 
and another, until perhaps a dozen 
had passed through. Then another 
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great bell-note clanged out, and as 
agreed, I snapped back the switch 
of the projector. Instantly the ray 
died, and the oval of light at the 
knoll’s edge vanished. And there, 
confronting me, stood a half-score 
or more of the inhabitants of the 
other side. 

"For a moment, dazzled as my 
eyes yet were by the oval’s blue 
brilliance, I could only dimly make 
out their forms, and in that moment 
they seemed not unhuman, to me, 
with dark bodies carried erect, and 
of much the same size and shape as 
human bodies. But as my eyes 
cleared and took in the details of 
the appearance, I sickened with 
sudden, alien horror. They were 
beetle-men ! 

‘ ‘ I can describe them only by that 
term. They were great, manlike 
forms, a little over the average man 
in height, but their bodies, were 
dark and hard and shiny, like the 
bodies of insects, and the heads, or 
faces, were completely blank except 
for two eyes that proti'uded on 
short, waving stalks. The two logs 
and the two anns, placed much as 
on the human body, were slender 
and white, and stiff -jointed like the 
limbs of an insect. In all my com- 
munication with these beings, 
through the contact, I had never 
dreamed their appearance to bo 
such as it was. I had assumed, 
with unconscious anthropomor- 
phism, that they must necessarily 
be manlike, or human, and now that 
they stood before me in all the 
strange horror of their actual being, 
I shrank back in utter terror. 

"Only an imstant we stood thus, 
staring at each other, and then one 
of the things took a step toward me, 
uttering some strange, twittering 
sounds, like chirping and squeaking 
noises. He held out toward me one 
of the stiff spider-arms, and that was 
the final touch on my terror. I 
shouted something incoherent and 
staggered batk, toward the loioll’s 


edge. Before ever I reached it, 
though, there was a rustling rusli 
behind me, a chorus of excited twit- 
terings, and then I was gripped 
from behind by a dozen of the slen- 
der limbs, fettered swiftly with tough 
thongs, and then let fall to the 
ground. I was their prisoner. 

"For a time, though, after secur- 
ing me, they took no further notice 
of me, concentrating all their atten- 
tion on the ray-projector which I had 
built, under their instructions, and 
carrying on a twittering convei’sation 
as they examined it. Next I saw one 
of them enter my tent and emerge, in 
a moment, with most of the articles 
inside in his grasp. After examin- 
ing these, also, they held a conver- 
sation of minutes and then laid my 
rifle, the only weapon on the knoll, 
upon the ground. Then all stepped 
back and one held forth a small metal 
di.sk and pointed it toward the rifle. 
There was a tiny click, and as I 
watched I saw the barrel and the 
trigger and hammer mechanism of 
the rifle suddenly vanish, leaving 
only its wooden stock on the ground. 
They crowded aroimd that stock, ex- 
amining it, and seemed to discuss it 
for a few seconds ; then they I’e- 
turned to the projector and to my 
sound-sending and receiving appara- 
tus. In a moment one of them began 
to operate the latter, spealnng 
through the contact with those on the 
other side by means of the clicking 
signals. And as I laj* there, listening 
to those signals which I knew and 
understood, I comprehended at last 
what doom I had loosed upon the 
world. 

‘ ‘ These beetle-people, inhabitants 
of earth’s neighbor world for ages, 
had long been aware of the existence 
of the fifth dimension and had been 
aware that another world — our world 
— lay next to them on that dimen- 
sion. Crowded, cramped, in their 
own world, they longed to enter and 
conquer ours, but such a course was 
impossible, for them. The contact. 
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as they had told me, could only be 
opened from both sides at once, and 
so they had been forced to forego 
their cherished dream of sweeping 
through it to take possession of our 
world. 

“At last, however, there had come 
through the contact my signals, which 
had been heard by their scientists 
stationed on their o'vvn side of the 
contact, since always they were study- 
ing it and examining it. Those sig- 
nals they had at once answered, and 
so they had got into communication 
with me in the way I have described. 
Masking their real purpose, they had 
feigned sympathy for my desire to 
open the contact, and had furnished 
me with information w'hich would 
enable me to do so. It was one chance 
in a million, for them, this chance of 
getting someone on our side to help 
them open the contact. They had 
learned from me the condition and 
resources of the earth and knew that 
once the contact was opened they 
could rush through and conquer it; 
so that they awaited only the open- 
ing of the contact. And I had 
opened it! 

“I had opened the contact, had 
acted unconsciously as their tool, had 
loosed a horde of savage conquerors 
upon the world, to annihilate the 
races of man. And as I listened to 
their clicking signals, I understood, 
too, what forces they would use to 
crash dovm the power and civiliza- 
tion of man, without the slightest 
risk to themselves. Forming a truly 
colossal plan, they meant to destroy, 
in a single moment, every bit of iron 
and steel on the surface of the earth, 
and thus, in that one moment, to 
destroy all the civilization and or- 
ganizations of mankind. 

what a part iron, and iron 
as steel, plays in our cmliza- 
tion! Man’s civilization was built 
upon steel, made possible by steel 
alone. All forms of communication, 
of transport, of defense and attack. 


of daily existence, depend upon this 
one element, iron, whether as 
vTought-iron or cast-iron or steel. 
Trains, ships, planes, rails, bridges, 
buildings, machinery, weapons, in- 
struments — all are built of iron or 
steel, or on a basis of iron or steel. 
Annihilate all iron and steel in the 
world and you have annihilated the 
civilization and power of man. 

“And that is what these beetle- 
men were coldly planning to do. 
And as I listened to their signals and 
understood the method which they 
planned to use, I knew that they 
could do it. Already, as you know, 
men have achieved success in the age- 
old dream of transmutation of el- 
ements, and have changed one el- 
ement to another "with case, in the 
laboratory. Modern alchemy! Not 
only the familiar uranium to radium 
process, which is a natural one, but 
also they have changed ordinary, 
every-day elements such as nitrogen 
or sodium into wholly different el- 
ements. Nor, knowing what we do, 
is such an accomplishment to be 
wondered at. 

“We Imow that every atom of 
every element consists of a certain 
number of positive and negative 
electrons, some of which form a 
nucleus around which the others re- 
volve. We know, too, that the natin’o 
of any element depends upon the 
number of electrons it contains, and 
that if you change that number yo\i 
change the nature of the element, 
change it into a totally different el- 
ement, in fact. That has been done, 
in the laboratory. An aluminum 
atom has a large number of electrons. 
Avhile a hydrogen atom has but two. 
But suppose you use some ray or 
force to knock out of the atom of 
aluminum all electrons but two. Then 
what you have left is an atom of 
hydrogen. That very process has 
been accomplished. You will remem- 
ber the experiments of Professor 
Ernest Rutherford, of Cambridge 
University. He was able to knock 
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electrons loose from atoms almost at 
will, and was thus able to change a 
dozen different elements, such as 
aluminum, sodium and chlorine, into 
hydrogen, simply by knocking elec- 
trons loose from the atoms of those 
elements. 

‘ ‘ The scientists of the beetle-people, 
too, had discovered this process, and 
had gone farther in it, even, than we, 
since they were able to change iron, 
also, to hydrogen, by using an 
electrical vibration or w^ave which 
knocked loose electrons from each 
iron atom. It was a small wave- 
generator of this type which they 
had used to make the iron and steel 
in my rifle vanish, changing it from 
iron to weightless, impalpable hydro- 
gen. Steel, of course, being but iron 
and a little carbon, was changed in 
the same w^y as the pure iron, by 
the same wave. And it was’ with 
this disintegrating wave that they 
planned to wreck the civilization of 
man, by using a wave-generator 
powerful enough to encircle the whole 
surface of the earth with its vibra- 
tions, destroying, in a single moment, 
all iron and steel on the earth’s sur- 
face by converting it into hydrogen, 
into tenuous gas. A mighty blow 
that would crash down in one mo- 
ment all the pride and power and 
civilization of a world ! 

“They had brought with them, 
through the contact, the materials 
which they needed, and at once they 
set to work to build the wave-, 
generator which was to depose man 
from his lordship of the world. They 
did not set it up on the same knoll 
as the contact, the knoll on which I 
lay fettered, but erected it, instead, 
on a neighboring knoll, which lay 
some fifty or sixty feet away and 
was much smaller. Lying there on 
the groimd, the bitterness of death 
in my heart, I could hear them work- 
ing, splashing back and forth 
through the marsh from one knoll to 
the other, 'conversing in the squeak- 
ing twittering that was their speech. 


“They paid no attention to me, for 
the time, though one remained always 
near by to watch me, but were in- 
tent on the wave-generatpr which 
they were building. Through the 
hours I lay there, under the hot sun- 
light, wondering w'hat my own fate 
was to be. They had spared my life, 
so far, but that I could only attribute 
to the fact that of all men on earth 
I knew most about the contact, which 
was the gateway from their w'orld to 
ours. I had no hope for long-con- 
tinued life, nor did I wish to live 
long if I w'ere thus to be the cause 
of the world’s death. 

mid-afternoon their work 

▼ ^ on the other knoll slackened 
and ceased, and I saw that they had 
apparently finished their work on 
the great wave-generator. It was 
simple in appearance, being a disk 
like the one with which they had de- 
stroyed my rifle, but many times 
larger, since this disk was all of 
thirty feet across and a fifth of that 
in height. Connected to it by heavy 
cables were other, smaller mecha- 
nisms, and there were other connec- 
tions that seemed to run down into 
the soil of the knoll. The thing, 
however, appeared to be quite ready, 
and I knew that soon they would be 
putting it into operation. I knew, 
too, from their communication 
through the contact by means of the 
signals, that on the other side of the 
contact, in that other world, the 
forces of the beetle-people were 
massing, and that after the world 
had been devastated by the wave- 
generator, those forces would be able 
to sweep through the contact upon 
our world, spreading over it in their 
air-vehicles and raining down de- 
struction on the races of man. They 
had agreed to open the contact just 
before dawn of the next day, when 
the signal would be given from the 
other side. 

“Now, if ever, I must escape, but 
there seemed no chance for escape. 
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Two of the beetle-men still remained 
beside me, one being engaged in a 
general examination of the ray-pro- 
jector’s mechanism. It occurred to 
me that the ray-pi’ojector itself 
would be destroyed by the annihila- 
ting wave they planned to send out, 
but even that hope died as I remem- 
bered that in building it I had used, 
luider their orders, no scrap of iron 
or steel. The only chance was for me 
to escape and carry a waining of the 
thing which threatened earth ; yet 
how to escape? 

“At last, though, there came my 
chance. For a moment the two 
guards on my own knoll left it, 
splashing across the marsh to join 
the others in their twittering conver- 
sation aroimd the great wave-genera- 
tor. At once, with pounding heart, 
I rolled across the knoll toward my 
tent, and into it. There, after a 
moment of agonized fumbling, I 
found what I sought, a heavy, keen- 
edged htmting-knife. Gripping this 
in my hands, behind my back, I man- 
aged to sever the bonds that held my 
ankles, and in a moment had freed 
my hands also. I jumped to my feet, 
then, and crept cautiously from the 
tent. 

“All the beetle-men were still 
gathering around the mechanism on 
the other Icnoll, and were apparently 
paying no attention to me for the 
moment. I crept stealthily across the 
knoll and slid quietly into the marsh 
on the other side, then started to 
make my way, as quietly as possible, 
in the direction of the spot where my 
motor-boat was moored. Before I 
had taken twenty steps, a squeaking 
cry went up from behind and I knew 
that my escape had been discovered. 
Abandoning all efforts at stealth, I 
splashed madly ahead. 

“Just ahead of me lay a great 
patch of high, concealing reeds, and 
I threw all my strength into an 
effort to reach it. I neared it, reached 
its edge, and then from behind came 
a sighing, whistling sound, and some- 


thing flicked through the air past my 
ear. It was a little cloud of dense 
brown gas, flying through the air 
with arrow speed, fired from some 
weapon by my pursuers, I knew. It 
must have been intensely poisonous 
gas, too, for the reeds where it 
touched ahead withered and shriveled 
instantly tinder its touch. For the 
moment, though, I was safe, since 
before they could fire the thing at me 
again I was inside the shelter of the 
reeds. 

A single moment I halted, pant- 
ing; then moved as quietly as pos- 
sible on through the reeds, toward the 
knoll where my boat was moored. 
I heard the cracking and splashing 
of my pursuers’ progress, behind, but 
in that swamp they could not trace 
me, and as I went on th« sounds of 
their pursuit died away. Within the 
next twenty minutes I had come to 
the little patch of solid ground that 
was my goal, and throwing the cover 
off the boat I started its motor, then 
swung it out toward the open sea. 
Slumped across the wheel in an utter 
stupor of exhaustion, I held to a 
course that took me southward along 
the coast. 

“The sun was sinking by that time, 
and I split the waters with the ut- 
most speed of which the craft was 
capable as I swung on around the re- 
sorts at the point of the coast and 
headed up the bay toward New York 
City. I was racing against time, I 
knew, for the beetle-men would in- 
evitably hasten to carry out their 
plan, turning on the wave-generator 
as soon as I escaped, lest I carry 
warning. Yet there was a chance in 
a million that I might reach the 
city in time to bring that warning, 
and might take back help to destroy 
the invaders and their mechanisms. 

‘ ‘ Hope rose in me as I sped up the 
bay toward the city, narrowly miss- 
ing collisions by reason of my crazy 
speed. Then, when my hope was at 
its highest, when I was only a hun- 
dred yards from the docks, from the 
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city, there came the terror. I heard 
a low, . metallic click, and the next 
moment I saw the whole city ahead 
collapse to earth; saw every build- 
ing and bridge and vehicle in sight 
crash to earth, disintegrate. The 
next instant I found myself strug- 
gling in the water, my boat in float- 
ing fragments around me. 

“I knew, in that moment, that my 
chance in a million had failed, and 
that the invaders had turned on the 
wave-generator, and in one moment 
had devastated a world. For a mo- 
ment I felt like letting myself sink 
to my death in the waters below me, 
but the will to live was too strong 
in me for that, and I found myself 
swimming toward the shore. I reached 
it, that shore of ruin and death, and 
for a time lay like one dead myself. 
When I finally rose to my feet it was 
deepest night, and on all the horizon 
there was no sign of light. Vaguely 
it occurred to me to search over the 
ruined city for others who might 
have escaped, and so I set off across 
the desert of wreckage. And in the 
darkness I blundered into you, Har- 
ron. And now you loiow all. 

“There in the marsh lies the 
machine that has wrecked our world, 
and thei'e, too, are the invaders, the 
beetle-men, who liave loosed this 
doom upon us. A few hours, now, 
and the contact will again open, and 
through it will pour the hordes of 
the beetle-people to annihilate man- 
kind, already terrorized by this cata- 
clysm. Out of that gateway into the 
unknoum has come a terror that has 
shattered the civilization of man, and 
now, beyond that gateway, a greater 
terror waits tp spring upon our 
wrecked and riven world ! ’ ’ 

4 

TT AKRON sat quite silent and un- 
^ moving, when Graham’s voice 
had ceased. From somewhere out in 
the darkness there whispered again to 
his ears the sound of wailing voices, 


tliin and unreal, but that was the 
only sound to be heard — that and 
ihe far howling of a dog. 

It was Graham who broke the si- 
lence fir’s!. “There lies but mie 
course open for us, Harron, ” he said, 
“but one chance yet, for the world. 
We must go back. Back to the 
marsh, to the contact. If we can get 
to that contact, can prevent its open- 
ing again, there will yet be a chance 
for man. That wave-generator — ^it 
destroyed all iron and steel in the 
world, at the will of the invaders, 
but if we could annihilate them we 
could use it to build up iron and 
steel at will, out of any element, to 
build up a new and fairer world. But 
the contact — that must not open 
again. There is so little time ” 

The two stood up, and it was, only 
then that Harron found his voice. 
“It’s the only chance,” he said, his 
voice sounding strangely in liis own 
ears. “If we can get there — in 
time ” 

Graham glanced up at the moon, a 
misty ball of light behind its screen- 
ing clouds. “It’s near midnight, 
now,” he said, “and tliey plan to 
open the contact just before davn. 
That will give us almost six houi’s. 
If we can make it in that ” 

A moment longer they paused ; 
then, silently, moved off over the 
ruins toward the east, Graham lead- 
ing and Harron foUovung close on 
his tracks. 

Harron was never to forget the 
things he saw on that journey east 
across the face of a wrecked world, 
that journey through night and death 
toward the final houi’ of a planet’s 
doom. Over the vadth of Manhattan 
Island they encountered only the 
mountainous ranges of vTeekage, 
though there were voices, from north 
and south, coming faintly to their 
ears. Graham stayed for none of 
tliese, but pressed on through the 
darkness toward the docks east of 
the island, where they must cross to 
Brooklyn. There, after clambering 
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over mighty masses of shattered tim- 
ber which were all that remained of 
docks and ships, they managed to 
cross the river on a crude raft made 
of planks tied together with lengths 
of rope. On this they w^ere able to 
paddle over to the Brooklyn side. 

That other side they found to be 
only a reproduction, on a smaller 
scale, of the desert of ruins which 
they had left. More liad escaped 
there than in New York, though, and 
some had escaped who were not un- 
scathed, for there came to their ears 
through the darkness piercing cries 
of pain, and vain appeals for help. 
Harron Avould have stopped for these, 
but Graham pressed on, with set face, 
through the night, toward the east. 
So at last they came out of the wreck- 
age-plain that had been Brooklyn and 
made their way through the ruins of 
the suburban villages eastward. A 
thin moonlight illuminated the scene, 
by then, and there were other lights 
bobbing about in the wreckage on 
all sides of them, for it was ap- 
parent that many had escaped in 
these less thickly settled portions. 
Still the two forged on, east, east, 
east. 

Four hours had passed, and the 
moon had sunk beneath the western 
horizon, when they came at last to 
an expanse of sandy beach, beyond 
which thundered the rolling waves 
of the Atlantic. Then, at last, Gra- 
ham halted for a moment, grasping 
Harron ’s arm and pointing toward 
the north. 

“Look!” he whispered. 

Harron strained to pierce the dark- 
ness ahead with his vision, and at 
last made out, far ahead, a point of 
white light, a flaring speck of light 
that lay far out to their right. He 
turned questioning? eyes to Graham. 

“The knoll!” whispered Graham. 
“That light can only come from it, 
Harron. The marsh lies just ahead 
of us.” 

Stumbling and slipping, they start- 


ed tlirough the dry sand of the beach, 
and soon there came to Harron ’s 
nostrils the peculiar rotten smell of 
decaying vegetation and stagnant 
waters. A few rods more and there 
loomed ahead of them, white and 
ghostly, a forest of slender reeds, ex- 
tending far ahead and far out on 
each side. 

“The marsh,” whispered Graham. 
A moment he halted, glancing toward 
the flaring point of light and taking 
his bearings from it; then plunged 
into the reeds, followed by Harron. 
Then began what was, to Harron, 
the hardest phase of their journey. 
The reeds were thick, and they dared 
not break their way through them, 
for they cracked with the sound of 
pistol-shots, there in the silence of the 
night; so they had to slide between 
them in slow, tortuous progress. At 
every step their feet sank into the 
water and mud for inches, and each 
step was an effort. They had lost 
sight of the point of light, on enter- 
ing the reeds, but Graham pressed 
unhesitatingly forward. And after 
almost an hour of such progress 
there glimmered to their eyes, from 
far ahead, a feeble white light, a faint 
and far illumination that they were 
able to see only by reason of the 
darkness of the night. 

At once Graham halted, crouching 
dowm, and pulling Harron doA\m be- 
side him. He spoke rapidly, in whis- 
pers. 

“We must separate, Harron,” he 
said. “One of us has as good a 
chance as the other, now, and by 
separating our chances are doubled. 
I’ll circle around and approach the 
knoll from the other side, while you 
make your way straight to it from 
here. If one of us can get to that 
ray-projector and smash it, or dam- 
age it, it means a respite for the 
world, and before they can repair it 
we can get help and crush them. 
But it is the last chance, for earth, 
now.” 
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T he two men rose to their feet, and 
Graham took a few steps away, 
then paused and turned back to Har- 
ron, his face strange and drawn in 
the pale light from ahead, and lit by 
a haggard smile. 

“Good-bj-e, Harron,” he said. “I 
could wish that you had never been 
drawn into this, but — good luck ! ’ ’ 
With that, and a final wave of his 
hand, Graham moved away, and in 
a moment he was swallowed up by 
the darkness. Harron found himself 
alone, and Avith racing pulses he, too, 
crept forward, toward the di.stant 
glimmer of light. That light intensi- 
fied as he Avent on, and there came to 
his ears strange, small sounds, high 
and squeaking — twittering sounds, 
like none he had ever heard. Push- 
ing forward through the mud and 
rotted reed-stalks and evil-smelling 
water, he came at last to the end of 
the reeds, and before him lay a clear 
circle of open marsh. 

In this circle Avere tAAm knolls, or 
patches of solid ground, rising above 
the shalloAV green Avater. The larger 
of these knolls lay on the other side 
of the clearing from where he 
crouched, Avhile the smaller, on Avhich 
was nothing but a single great disk- 
like object, Avas not a dozen feet from 
him. The flaring white light AA'hich 
illuminated the clearing proceeded 
from a single round bulb, or torch, 
which was suspended from the top 
of a tall rod planted in the larger 
knoll. 

On this larger knoll, too, stood the 
machine Graham had described, the 
ray-projector, its stubby nose point- 
ing toAvard the knoll’s north edge. 
And around it, too, stood a dozen 
grotesque, nightmare forms. The 
beetle-men ! 

Hari'on’s skin crept vath deep 
horror as he gazed on them for the 
fii-st time. The hard, shin}- bodies, 
the blank faces, the protruding eyes 
and unhuman limbs — they gave, to- 
gether, a sense of an inhabiting in- 


telligence far removed from the in- 
telligence of man, yet, in a Avay, akin 
to and superior to it. The beetle- 
men, he saAv, Avere gathering around 
the ray-projector, for the moment, 
except for one Avho AA-as busy Avith a 
smaller apparatus at the other side 
of the knoll, an apparatus AV'hich 
Harron guessed to be the sound-re- 
ceiver Avhich recorded the signals 
from the other side of the contact. 

As he Avatched, the one at the 
sound-receiver uttered a squeaking 
call and the others left the projector 
for the moment and hastened toward 
him. Harron heard a clicking sound 
and kncAv them to be in communica- 
tion AAUth those on the contact’s other 
side. For the moment, though, he 
did not heed them, for his eyes Averc 
on the projector, standing unpro- 
tected for the time being. It Av^as the 
chance that Harron had hoped for, 
and at once he slipped from his 
place of concealment and crept for- 
ward across the open water, Avrithing 
snajcelike onward tOAvard the larger 
knoll, tOAvard the mechanism on 
Avhich depended the fate of a AA'orld. 

He saw the beetle-men there sud- 
denly turn and hurry back to the 
projector. In the next moment, one 
of them grasped a large switch on its 
side. One tiiraed and stared fixedly 
toAvard the spot Avhere Harron lay, 
then uttered a tAvittering cry. In a 
moment a half-dozen of them leapt 
from the knoll toAA’ard him. And at 
the same moment there rose abruptly 
from the sound-reeeiA'er behind them 
a miglity, clanging sound, a single 
great bell-note, that rolled out over 
the silent marsh like the stroke of 
doom. 

One! ' 

The first of the ten notes of the 
signal! The thought flashed through 
Harron ’s brain evert as he stroA^e to 
leap aside from the onrush of the 
beetle-men. They Avere too s\Adft for 
him, though, and in an instant they 
AA^ere upon him. 
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Twol 

The second great note clanged out 
as Harron went do^vn beneath the 
rush of the invaders. He struck out 
^vith blind rage, felt the hard outer 
shell of their bodies break, crack, be- 
neath his blows. But the others had 
gripped him from behind, pinioning 
him in their grasp. 

Three! 

With the last of his strength Har- 
ron struck out to free himself, but 
his blows were futile. He was hauled 
to his feet and dragged toward the 
smaller knoll, and onto it. 

Four! 

Harron had a glimpse of the 
beetle-man at the projector, standing 
ready at its SAvitch. He and the one 
at the sound-receiver were all who 
remained on the larger knoll, now. 
The others were crowding about 
Harron, some holding him while 
others began to bind his arms and 
feet with thongs. 

Five! 

Abruptlj^ Harron ’s body stiffened, 
and his eyes widened, as glancing be- 
yond the beetle-men around him he 
saw something moving at the opposite 
edge of the clearing — something dark 
that was creeping slowly toward the 
larger knoll, unperceived as yet by 
any of the beetle-men. On it 
crawled — on 

Six! 

Suddenly Harron bit his lips to 
keep from shouting aloud. "i^hat 
dark, creeping figure had raised itself 
a little, for a moment, and Harron 
had glimpsed its face. It was Gra- 
ham! 

Seven! 

Abruptly, at that moment, a cry 
wenf up from the beetle-man at the 
sound-receiver, on the larger knoll, 
as he glimpsed Graham. He rushed 
from the knoll toward him, while the 
figures around Harron turned swift- 
. ly, startled from their task of bind- 
ing him ; then they, too, raced across 
the marsh toward Graham. 


Eight! 

Harron uttered a mad shout. He 
had seen Graham plunging about in 
mad conflict with the single beetle- 
man from the sound receiver, who 
had thrown himself upon him. And 
while the two whirled about in the 
shallow water the others raced toward 
the melee, with Harron struggling 
to release himself from his half-tied 
bonds. 

Nine! 

Graham suddenly straightened, 
and with a great whirling blow 
thrust the beetle-man with whom he 
struggled from him, then raced to- 
ward the knoll. He had reached it, 
now, was staggering toward the ray- 
projector, where Qie single giiard 
there stood ready at the switch'. The 
others were splashing madly toward 
the knoll, now — ^had reached its edge. 
The last of Harron 's bonds gave , way 
beneath his frantic fingers, and as he 
jumped to his feet he saw Graham 
throw himself upon the single figure 
at the projector-switch. 

T&u! 

The last mighty note clanged out, 
and in the instant that it did so the 
beetle-man at the switch threw that 
switch half over. But before he could 
completely open it Graham had 
reached him and with a single 
mighty blow had knocked him back 
from the machine. The next moment 
an oval of dazzling light appeared 
for a single instant at the edge of 
the knoll, and then it seemed to 
vomit azure lightnings upon the 
knoll, in one vast burst of brilliant 
blue fire, while a mighty explosion 
rocked the ground beneath Harron, 
throwing him from his feet. 

He struggled up again, to see only 
thick clouds of white steam that hung 
where the knoll had been. They 
cleared, in a moment, and there, 
where the knoll had stood, where the 
ray-projector and Graham and the 
beetle-men had been, there was noAv 
but a single great gulf torn from the 
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soft ' ooze of the marsh — a single 
great ci’ater blasted from the earth’s 
surface there by the ray that had 
flashed through the contact from the 
other side — the ray that had blasted 
eaith on this side, even as Graham 
had foretold, when it was not met by 
the opposing, equalizing ray from 
this side. The projector, and the 
man who had built it, and the beings 
who had thought to use it to loose 
hell upon the world — all these had 
been annihilated, together, in that 
one instant. 

The contact was closed — forever. 

I T WAS more than an hour later that 
Harron staggered out of the 
marsh, at last, and into a wrecked 
little village that lay at its edge. He 
walked down its street with slow, 
uncertain steps, and paused, finally, 
to seat himself on some concrete 
steps, all that remained whole of a 
small building. He glanced around 
him, then, with weary eyes. 

In the little expanse of wnecked 
buildings around him, lying silent 
beneath the paling light of dawn, 
there was no sign of life. Wherever 
the people of the village had fled, 
they were not in sight. Harron 
turned from it, toward the east, 
where, even as he watched, the gray 


sky was flushing to rose — a rose that 
deepened to crimson. Then rose the 
sun, flaming red, w'ashing the world 
with rosy light as it swung higher 
and higher. 

All over the w^orld, Harron knew, 
that rising sun w^ould be looking 
down on scenes like the one around 
him, on shattered villages and cities, 
on a devastated planet. All over the 
w^orld, too, its first rays would be 
falling upon a dazed and terror- 
stricken humanity, wandering among 
the ruins of its world of yesterday. 

But that would soon pass. It w'ould 
pass. . . . That wave-genei'ator ly- 
ing back there in the mai’sh, that 
mechanism that had wrecked a world, 
it would help to rebuild a world, too ; 
it would help to rear up that fairer 
world of which Graham had spoken. 
The disorganized, terrorized races of 
man would gather together again, 
build up again their ruined civiliza- 
tion. 

And then, at least, they would 
understand the greater doom that had 
hung above them — the doom that 
they had escaped only by the nar- 
rowest of margins. Then, at least, 
they would come to loiow how the 
world had Ijeen saved, at the last mo- 
ment, by one man. 

One man. ... 




FTER the blow that knocked 
him senseless, Phil Espinosa 
JL ^reg^ained consciousness bab- 
bling in some unknown tongue that 
neither of his American fellow 
scientists could understand. 

None of them had seen the blow 
given, but from their Bolivian natives 
Avith the help of Paco, Avho spoke 
Spanish as well as Quechua, the In- 
dian language, the ethnologist Graver 
discovered what had happened. It 
seemed that Gomu, an Indian worker 
whose light hair attracted as much 
notice as his .surly disposition did, 
had got into an argument with Phil, 
who was superintending the excava- 
tion of ,a Imaco, or Indian burial 
mound, and had hit the American 
over thfe head with a shovel. The 

other Indians had rushed to Phil and 
w. T.— 3 


so had not seen what became of the 
rebellious Gomu. 

And now, here was the scientific 
expedition hundreds of miles from a 
railroad with their archeologist out 
of his head, babbling nonsense and 
failing to recognize either Graver or 
Sanderson, the botanist and animal 
man, both of whom he had known for 
years. 

Paco brought in a new problem: 
“The Indians want to know what to 
do.” 

The lad was at the tent into which 
the injured Espinosa had been 
brought. Before either of the Amer- 
icans could answer, Espinosa sat up 
on the cot and again talked in that 
unknown tongue. The ethnologist 
knew that it was some formal lan- 
guage, since he could detect speech- 
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groups and voice inflections; but he 
was totally unacquainted Avith the 
vocabulary, 

Paco, the youngster, opened his 
eyes, however, and after a moment 
of bewilderment, made some reply. 
At once Espinosa ansAvered him, and 
an animated conversation ensued. It 
was evident several times that 
Espinosa used words that Paco did 
not understand, but for the most 
part they were perfectly intelligible 
to each other. 

Yet when Sanderson interrupted 
and tried to speak to him in English, 
there was a dullness in their col- 
league’s eyes. He said something to 
Paco which seemed to surprize the 
youngster. 

“He say: ‘Who are those men?’ ” 
he reported in Spanish. 

“But, Phil,” Graver burst out, 
“we’re the men that came with you 
from the States to search for the lost 
city of the Incas. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

Again the look of bewilderment in 
Phil’s face. Sanderson repeated it in 
Spanish, but with just as little im- 
pression, 

“What language does he under- 
stand?” both men demanded. 

“He speak Quechua, Senores,” the 
boy told them. “But not the Quechua 
we talk. A long-time old language. 
Often he say words I not know until 
I remember hoAV my grandmother 
who live ’most forever, she iised to 
say.” 

They knew that Espinosa had 
studied Quechua, the ancient lan- 
guage of the Incas. They had heard 
him carrying on faltering conversa- 
tions with natives when there had 
been no one near who could inters 
pret for them; but never had he 
shown such fluency as noAv. 

They began to be AA'on'ied. He 
seemed to have forgotten everything. 
Through the boy they tried to stir 
his memory, remindiiig him of the 
great university that had sent them 
out, their great hopes of discoA^ering 


traces of a legendary city, Intihua- 
tamba. At the name, his eyes 
gleamed. Raising one of his small 
and very well-formed hands, he 
pointed and spoke rapidly. 

“He say Intihuatamba fiA'^e league 
yonder in the lap of the mountain 
that never sleep.” Paco pointed to a 
lofty peak, a snowcap, though this 
was the South American November, 
springtime. 

‘ ‘ Tell him he ’s all Avrong, ’ ’ Graver 
commanded. “He himself found the 
map of the Gonquistadores marking 
the location as right around here.” 

“ ‘Gonquistadores,’ he say. ‘Who 
are Gonquistadores?’ ” 

“Good Lord, AA^hat’s the matter 
with that man?” Sanderson cried. 
“The author of the best book pub- 
lished on remnants of the Conquista- 
dores, and he asks us to tell him about 
the first Spaniards to visit South 
America ! ” 

Graver was fi’ankly skeptical. 
“Either he’s playing a monstrous 
joke on us with pretense of igno- 
rance, or else it’s amnesia. BIoaas on 
the head do sometimes cause loss of 
memory. That ’s well authenticated. ’ ’ 

Paco now interpreted something 
the archeologist said, “He want to 
knoAv when you go to Intihua- 
tamba. ’ ’ 

“But yesterday when he set the 
men to digging, he told us himself 
that AA'e were there.” 

When the lad repeated Sander- 
son’s remark, Espinosa showed signs 
of disgust. The boy hesitated to 
translate his reply until Graver ques- 
tioned him. “He say — he say, ‘Sure- 
ly he know Avhere he live. He come 
from Intihuatamba his self. ’ ’ ’ 

‘‘Humu&-Mm, Graver,’’ Sanderson 
urged. “If he is raving and thinks 
it’s somewhere® else, Ave’d better go 
there. Leave the heaA^y stuff here and 
come back later Avheri he ’s ' sane 
again.” 

“Yes, maybe a change of sui’- 
roundings will restore him, though 
I’m sure I don’t understand how the 
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little bump that I found on his head 
could knock him silly.” 

The Scotchman shook his head. “I 
don’t know. I’m no doctor. But I 
did read somewhere about a man 
who was master of a dozen languages 
until his Convolution of Brocaw was 
injured, and then they all left him 
except his native tongue, the one he 
knew first of all.” 

"Well, that won’t apply to 
Espinosa’s ease, then. I know that 
in spite of his Spanish name and his 
small hands and feet which Latins 
have, he was born in the United 
States and talked English long be- 
fore he talked Spanish. And as for 
Quecha — Avell, he’s been at that less 
than a yeai’. He’s cracked. That’s 
the trouble with him. The idea of 
saying he lives in Intihuatamba ! 
Why, that -was nothing but a legend 
when the Spaniards reached Bolivia, 
and that was ” 

"1526, four hundred years ago.” 

"Well, the Duchess believed as 
many as six impossible things be- 
fore breakfast, but this is too near 
lunchtime for me to swallow any 
such tale as that.” 

■pniL ESPINOSA was giving evidence 

of impatience, so, to humor him, 
they began making preparations for 
their fifteen-mile tramp. Only part 
of the equipment was to be taken 
along, and half the men, Gray-haired 
Sanderson, the leader of scientific 
expeditions in virtually every part of 
the world, picked out the things to 
take along, and left the permanent 
camp in charge of a majordomo who 
was to keep the Indians at work 
opening the Inca burial mound. 

After a light meal, the rest started 
out: the three white men, Paco the 
interpreter, and eight porters. Their 
road was the bed of a stream along 
which Espinosa led them unhesitat- 
ingly. At first he examined his shoes 
and clothing with some curiosity, but 
said nothing about them. He did, 
however, catch up a poncho to throw 


over his .shoulders. Then with a 
machete in his hand to cut down 
bushes and jungle foliage, he fell 
into a swinging stride at their head. 

Graver came next, a revolver at his 
belt with the holster unbuckled. He 
did not trust his colleague now. With 
insane notions in his head and a 
dangerous weapon in his hand, there 
was no knowing what he might do. 
But the archeologist paid no atten- 
tion to the rest. He seemed to have 
reverted almost to a savage, a bundle 
of nerves and fears.. His glance, sud- 
denly grown keen, swept everything 
with quick, birdlike turns of his 
head. His pace was so rapid over the 
muddy road that the carriers had to 
pant under their loads, but he did 
not delay, except momentarily to 
find the best way around pools. 

Once, as they slowed down while 
he slashed down jungle growth to let 
them skirt a mudhole, Sanderson 
called to Graver, "I’ve been think- 
ing about the Gonvolutibn of Brocaw 
theory. I don’t much hold with those 
who stick language ability into one 
corner of the skull, like a cupboard, 
but if there’s any truth in heredity, 
and his line of Spanish ancestors got 
linked with some of the Indians who 
lived here before the Gonquistadores 
arrived, then Queehua was their fam- 
ily language long before English, 
and ” 

"Sanderson, you’re cracked too! 
I guess it ’s time we left this unhealth- 
ful part of Bolivia and started home. 
Oh, Espinosa — I say, Phil, aren’t you 
ready to go home, too?” 

The archeologist, machete in hand, 
worked steadily, entirely oblivious to 
the mention of his name. Not even 
when Graver went directly behind 
him and called him again did he 
turn. 

"I wonder what he’s calling him- 
self now,” he said aloud. Then he 
lapsed into Spanish. "Paco, ask 
what el patron calls him.self.” 

Back came the answer: ‘^Cuntnrni, 
Son of the Condor.” 
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Graver laughed. “That’s , not 
evolution, Sanderson, having a good 
scientist like Espinosa turn into a 
scavenger bird. That’s devolution.” 

Just then their guide turned aside 
abruptly. He seemed surprized at the 
i absenee of a trail, but after a halt 
of a moment, and a glanae upward 
at the snow-capped cone that tow- 
ered just above them, he swung his 
machete and cut a swath through the 
lush jungle growth. 

Scarcely a sound broke the still- 
ness ; only the crash of falling stalks, 
the sloshing of their feet and the 
chattering of the frightened birds. 
The air was dank, for no sunlight 
entered through the matted foliage 
stretching a dozen feet above them. 
There were no taller trees, such as 
the eighty-foot arching roof that 
they had met so often before, be- 
cause now they were ascending the 
easy slope toward the mountain. 

Sanderson stopped onee and 
gathered a handful of the soil. 
“H’m, lava,” he muttered. “Old 
Thunderbore must have had some 
great old eruptions in the past, but 
they didn’t succeed in killing back 
the jungle.” 

Though the plant life was not so 
dense, their path was as dark as ever, 
for night was approaching. “Ask 
him how near we are,” Graver 
directed. 

‘ ‘ He say in one half coca chew you 
see the fire of his -vdllage.” 

“Yes, he seems to be pure native 
now. Don’t you remember the In- 
dian we met near Guzco who told Phil 
that before he could use up one cud 
of that coca they chew we’d be at a 
posada where we could pass the 
night?” 

The archeologist did indeed seem 
all native. There was a tenseness 
aboiit his stride quite foreign to his 
usual way of •walking. But finally he 
slopped and Paco relayed his com- 
mand: “Remain here till I- come 
back. ’ ’ 


He gave a weird bird-call and went 
on swiftly. Sanderson would have 
remained, but Graver followed. 
“Gome on,’-’ he said. “There’s no 
telling what he’ll do in the state he’s 
in.” 

But not until Espinosa stopped did 
they catch up to him. There he was, 
standing on a mound, and repeating 
this mournful bird-call, listening and 
looking in every direction in an 
agony of uncertainty. He was talk- 
ing petulantly to himself. Paco, ap- 
pearing at last,, interpreted his 
words. “He say he lost. Intihua- 
tamba is here but town disappear.” 

“Never mind. Tell him it’s too 
dark to find it tonight. We’ll make 
camp now and search in the morn- 
ing.” 

Espinosa made no reply. He 
seemed dazed as he sat in the light of 
the campfire which the porters had 
quickly built. There was something 
melancholy’’ about him. He kept rub- 
bing his delicately formed hands to- 
gether, and from time to time he 
would imitate some jungle bird. 

The other white men were greatly 
worried over him, but were helpless. 
Graver tried to examine- his wound, 
which was revealed since the ban- 
dage had been tugged off by some 
projecting branch, but Phil snarled 
at him and wrenched away. He 
would not let even Sanderson touch 
him, though previously he had been 
very fond of the white-haii’cd bota- 
nist. 

He ate the food which was given 
him, giving the impression that his 
thoughts were far away. And then, 
wrapping himself in his poneho, he 
lay down with his feet to the fire as 
the Indians about him were doing. 

Through Paco, Sanderson asked ^ 
him to come into the shelter tent, 
but he replied that he al-v\"ays slept 
on the ground when away from his 
own stone hut, and w’ouid be cold 
away from a fire. 
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T 'wice during the night Sanderson 
came out to see if Phil was all 
right. Once he put more wood on the 
fire because the American, sleeping 
between two porters, was turning 
and muttering, and Sanderson was 
afraid he Avould catch cold, since it 
was nearing morning. 

The next thing he knew, he was 
aroused by a wail that petrified him. 
The .scream that followed was 
enough to frighten anyone. It 
brought the two white men out of 
their tent, and every Indian was on 
his feet. E.spinosa, the only one not 
aroused in fear, looked up at those 
who were gathering around him. 

Daylight was breaking, and in the 
greenish light he wore an expression 
of embarrassment. “Jove, what a 
rummy dream!” he I’emarked, sit- 
ting up. “I say, Sandy, did I yell as 
loud as I dreamed I did. ’ ’ 
“Louder!” replied the Scot. 

Paco rattled off something in Que- 
chua, but Espinosa put up a restrain- 
ing hand and in slow and halting 
syllables started to answer. Then he 
switched into Spanish. “It’s too 
early in the morning for me to strug- 
gle with Quechua, Paco,” he apol- 
ogized. 

As he passed his hand over his 
head to .smooth dovu his rumpled 
hair, a startled expression crossed his 
face. ‘ ‘ Ouch ! ” he said. His explor- 
ing fingers touched the bump gently. 
Then the sight of the volcano above 
him made him scowl and look about 
him. “What’s the joke?” he de- 
manded. “What are we doing here?” 

“That’s Avhat we wanted to dis- 
cover,” Graver told him. “It’s your 
funeral. You guided us here.” 

“Go ahead; I’m green,” Espinosa 
laughed. “I’ll bite and ask for ex- 
planations. And what about this 
crack on my — oh, I remember. Gomu ! 
But, 1 say ! That ’s queer. ’ ’ 

“What’s queer?” a.sked Sander- 
son. 

“The way he fitted into my dream. 


Say, won ’t some of you tell me what 
it’s all about?” 

“As if you didn’t know!” Graver 
remarked dryly. “But anything to 
please you. Like a prophet with a 
message, you were all for leading us 
to Intihuatamba fifteen miles from 

where we were, so out you ” 

“Now wait. How could I lead you 
there? We Avere there already.” 

“That’s what w'e thought, but 
when you began rattling off Quechua 

so fast that ” 

“That’s enough. Graver. I’m fair- 
ly gullible, but when you talk of my 
ability to speak Quechua, I won’t 
swallow that, even though I dreamed 
I could handle it like a whiz. ’ ’ 
“Maybe you’d better tell us your 
dream,” Sanderson spoke for the 
first time. “Perhaps that Avill 
straighten things out.” 

“All right. We must be some miles 
away from camp, so I ’ll tell it to you 
on the way back. I ’m sorry I brought 
you here on a wild goose chase, if I 
did it. But I must have been out of 
my head. I’m still a little bit 
muddled. But let’s get packed and 
start back.” 

The white-haired botanist shook 
his head. “I don’t know whether I 
Avant to go back. I believe I’d like to 
sink at least one shaft here. ’ ’ 

“There couldn’t be anything 
here,” Espinosa insisted. “We’re 
Avasting time that Ave ought to be de- 
voting to Intihuatamba. ’ ’ 

“Perhaps this is Intihuatamba. 
You knoAv we Scotch are supposed to 
be soi’t of fey, and I’m not too 
American to haA'e lost my confidence 
in Avhat you call ‘hunches.’ That 

mound over there ” 

‘ ‘ Don ’t be foolish, Sandy. No peo- 
ple in their right minds, especially a 
group of Inca courtiers fleeing Avith 
their families after their uprising 
Avent wrong, the way the founders of 
Intihuatamba were supposed to have 
done, Avould pick a site just below an 
active volcano. Why, that’s as crazy 
as my dream was!” 
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“We humored you yesterday, Phil. 
Now it’s my turn. Tell those porters 
to uncover that mound, and while 
they’re doing it, let’s hear your 
dream.” 

The Queehua that Espinosa used to 
them came far less confidently than 
it had come the day before, but he 
made them understand, and after the 
breakfast Phil told his dream. 

“T THOUGHT I was one of the cour- 
tiers that built the place. You 
see, after being saturated with all 
my reading and study of the place, 
it’s no wonder. But I even knew my 
name. It was” — ^he paused and 
scowled, then a smile broke — “Cun- 
turni. ’ ’ 

He did not see the startled glance 
exchanged between his companions. 

“We fled from Cuzco, till we got so 
far away that we thought the Inca 
would never find us. We built 
thatched houses of wood, and took up 
our lives under the cone of just such 
a volcano as that, only we thought, 
then, that it was extinct. Oh, I can 
remember dozens of little incidents! 
Wo had run off with the Rainbow 
Banner of the Inca, and since I was 
the strongest one in the group” — ^he 
looked at his almost feminine hands 
with a rueful smile — “I was made 
keeper of it. My house was bigger 
than the others and more strongly 
built, the only one in the village of 
stone. 

“I was mai'ried, too. She had been 
called Star of the Inca, but when we 
left the Inca she became simply 
Ccocolla, Star. I can see her now.” 
He shut his eyes. 

For a moment there was sdenee, 
then Graver spoke up. “Go on, leave 
her out of it. She doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh, but she does! We were so 
happy together. I remember making 
for her a curious ring with a gold 
nugget that looked like a star. She 
joked me about it because I thought 
I was making it small, but it slipped 
off from every finger but her thumb. 


while it just fitted my little finger. I 
must have had a bigger one than I 
have now. Funny how the details 
come back to me, isn’t it?” 

“You read them somewhere.” 
Graver yawned. “But what I’d like 
to hear is an explanation of your 
yell, if you have one. Otherwise, I’m 
ready to start back.” 

“Well, if you don’t let me tell my 
dream ” 

“Go ahead, Phil,” Sanderson told 
him. “I’m more interested than you 
know. ’ ’ 

“The trouble came when a priest 
announced that the Sun was angry 
with us and would not help us until 
we sent back the banner. I thought 
he had been bribed, because just then 
a messenger arrived from Cuzco, a 
light-haired Indian named — all I can 
think of is Gomu.” 

Graver nodded. “No wonder. 
You’ve got him on the brain since lie 
cracked you yesterday.” 

“Maybe,” Espinosa agreed, though 
he did not sound convinced. “But to 
continue. Ccocolla and I had been 
married a year and were going to 
have a baby, a boy, for in those days 
we knew how to determine the sex 
of children, though for the life of me 
I can’t remember how it was done. 
Anyhow, I swore that the Inca 
should never get this banner while I 
was alive. Some wanted to surrender 
and return, since they were tired of 
having to do all their own work and 
live so miserably, but Ccocolla and I 
withdrew to my house and to its 
strongest tower. 

“That was about noon, and the 
sky was getting darker all the time. 
We heard queer rumbles, and the 
earth shook. Most of the people were 
afraid, especially when Gomu said — 
and the priest agreed — that it was 
proof of the Sun’s anger. He called 
them all together to decide what to 
do, but I refused. Then Gomu came, 
asking to speak to me; and, seeing 
that he was alone, I unfastened the 
door. But he attacked me treacher- 
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ously and stunned me with some 
weapon that he had hidden. 

“It was dark when I recovered. 
There was a sulfurous smell every- 
■where and I heard what I thought 
was rain pattering on the stone roof. 
I was in exquisite pain. One of my 
legs had been so bruised by some- 
thing that I could not move. I called 
Ccocolla. No answer. The hearth 
fire was still burning, and by its 
light, at the foot of the couch where 
she was accustomed to lie, I saw 
something gleaming. I crawled over, 
each inch a torture. It was the ring 
J had made for her. 

“Then I was in an agony of doubt. 
The Rainbow Banner which I had 
hung from the wall was gone. Had 
Gomu taken her, too? I slipped the 
ring onto my little finger and edged 
my way to the door. Someone must 
know where she was. By now I could 
scarcely breathe. The odor of sulfur 
was increasing, and when I opened 
the door, I knew the cause. 

“There was the weirdest of lights 
everywhere, reflected from the red 
glow coming from the top of the 
mountain. ’ ’ 

Espinosa shuddered. “ It is all hor- 
ribly vivid. Though I have never 
seen a volcano in eruption, I know 
just how one looks. What I thought 
was rain was a shower of ashes. 
Some of the houses Avere already 
aflame. 

“DoAvn the mountain, glowing 
red-hot, came a stream of molten 
lava. I saw that unless it turned it 
Avould overrun me. There was I, 
helpless, unable to bear my weight on 
my left leg. No one came in spite of 
my screams, not even my wife. I was 
sure then that she had been carried 
off, losing her ring in the struggle, 
or possibly leaving it as a sign for 
me. ” 

He was trembling all over. He 
pressed the balls of his palms into his 
eyes as though to shut out the sight. 

“And then what?” It Avas difficult 


to say whether cynicism or anxiety 
colored Graver ’s tones. 

Then I screamed and Avoke up to 
see you all looking at me as though 
I Avere a ghost. ’ ’ 

“Well, you tell a good story,” 
Graver aeknoAvledged, “but you’ll 
haAm to admit it was nothing but a 
dream.” 

“Yes, I knoAv, but it Avas weird 
enough while it lasted. ’ ’ 

Sanderson Avas studying the moun- 
tain. “Ha\’e either of you noticed 
that scar down the southAvest side ? ’ ’ 

Both his companions raised their 
heads. 

“You see where the laAm spilled 
over in some eruption, and then 
started doAAui the slope. For about 
half-way down it is headed straight 
for this spot, then it turns into that 
gully and is diverted southward. 
Doesn’t that bear out what Phil was 
trying to describe?” 

Graver, now that Espinosa Avas re- 
covered, Avas endeaAmring to treat 
the Avhole affair as a huge joke. 
“He’s probably been studying the 
mountain since daybreak to make his 
story sound all right.” 

Th£ archeologist shook his head. 
“No, I sAA'ear I told you absolutely 
nothing but what I dreamed. But 
AA’hy all the fuss over a little 
dream?” 

“You never studied dreams seri- 
ously, apparently,” Sanderson spoke 
seriously. “I don’t mean dreambook 
stuff — coffins mean death, shoes mean 
marriage, and that rot. But psychol- 
ogists claim to be able to tell not 
only the past life of the individual, 
but also of the race, by dream study. 
Mightn’t it be that Phil went 
through some experience that one of 
his remote ancestors endured?’’ 

“Impossible!” GraA^cr objected. 
“|n the flrst place, any ancestor of 
Espinosa ’s Avith a broken leg would 
have been killed by the Amlcano, and 
a dead man can’t transmit heredi- 
tary influences.” 
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“But according to his stoiy, he 
left a child, and the father’s fate 
might have been a legend, or he 
might have been saved. Besides, if 
there’s anything to it, a volcanic 
eruption would be a good explana- 
tion of the disappearance of the 
town, just as Herculaneum was 
blotted out in Italy.” 

“Sanderson, are you going to give 
Phil the satisfaction of thinking he 
fooled us yesterday with his pretense 
of insanity?” 

“ I ’ll give you my word of honor, ’ ’ 
Espinosa broke in, “that I have no 
recollection of anj-thing between the 
time that Indian attacked me and this 
morning when I yelled.” 

“The laiock on the head would 
take care of that. Graver. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Amnesia — if that ’s what he had 
— ^is cured only by the passing of 
years or by an operation,” the 
ethnologist pointed out. 

“Or by another blow. In his 
dream he was struck on the head, 
you remember.” 

Graver laughed heartily. “A blow 
given in a dream cure amnesia?” 

Sanderson’s face was serious. “Do 
you remember two lines by the Eng- 
lish poet, Noyes : 

Did the grog we dreamed we swallowed 

Make us dream of all that followed? 

I don’t know. I’m only wo;ndering. ” 

T 'iiere was a shout from Paco, and 
at his words the scienti.sts leaped 
up. The Indians had stepped back, 
and in plain sight was a gap in the 
ground through which some stone 
beams projected, protected from the 
elements by a grayish, ashlike cover- 
ing. Inside could be seen spme sort 
of room. 

“Well, Graver?” Sanderson was 
exultant. “How about it? The place 
Phil dreamed of, the tallest building 
in the town whose reinforcements 
held up against the weight of the vol- 
canic ashes ! ’ ’ 

Under the spell of their enthusiasm 
and curiosity, the Indians went on 


digging, while Sanderson, sure that 
they had found the ruins of the lost 
Inca city, sent Paco back for the 
other porters and the rest of the 
stores. 

The scientists were too much ex- 
cited to stop for anything, and they 
evep helped dig while the Indians 
were resting for lunch. 

By the middle, of the afternoon, 
they realized that they had made one 
of the finds of archeology, a place 
left in the form in which it had 
existed centuries before. Enough of 
the hard soil had been removed from 
the building to free the front en- 
trance. Then more carefully than ever 
they went on uncovering what they 
found. • Finally a human shoulder- 
bone was uncovered that crumbled 
into dust at the touch. Sanderson at 
once ordered them to stop, and Phil, 
Avhose duty was to take charge of 
such excavation, continued the task. 

One of the careless Indians had 
smashed part of the left arm, but 
around the forearm and hand the 
A'oleanic deposit had fossilized. 

Prom the instant of their dis- 
covery, Phil had been like one in a 
dream. He did not seem to Imow 
what was going on. Graver, his 
skepticism vanished, was as eager as 
the others to get to the bottom of 
everything. Seeing the mold around 
the arm, he had an idea. He picked 
up what was like a shell for a east 
and tried to put his hand in it. “It’s 
more your size, Phil,” he said. “Put 
vour arm in. My hand is much too 
big.” 

Espinosa did as he Avas directed. 
After tapping the shell, he thrust in 
his arm. Then his eyes dilated. He 
gasped and fainted. 

As quickly as possible they dreAV 
off the shell, fearing some animal had 
made it his shelter. But Graver gave 
a cry and pointed. On Espinosa’s 
little finger was a ring they kncAv he 
had never AV'orn before, a plain gold 
ring, but set in it Avas a little gold 
nugget, exactly like a tiny gold star. 



“The best and ultimate test of the ability 
of man to live long beyond his present allot- 
ted score of years jvould be to have a man, 
from his babyhood up, live in what prac- 
tically Avould be a sterilized test-tube. He 
would breathe sterilized air. He would eat 
sterilized food. He would drink sterilized 
liquids. He would thus be placed as far as 
humanly possible beyond the range of the 
myriad microbes that in many ways are the 
enemies of man and tliat bring about many 
of his ailments. Such a man, growing and 
living under special conditions, might live to 
be 200.” — Sir Ronald Ross. 

S IR RONALD ROSS, great scien- 
tist though you were, and dead 
though you have been these hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, I lay a 
curse upon you for those words. 

I, Columbus Norton, the Incubator 


Man, am that creature Sir Ronald 
foretold, and I have lived a life of 
blackest hell that humanity might 
view me dispassionately through the 
gigantic glass test-tube wherein I 
have existed for one hundred and 
fifty years, and learn how to increase 
the length of life of the worthless race 
thereby. 

My father. Dr. Philip Norton, lived 
in what was then Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and enjoyed a nation-wide repu- 
tation as a specialist in germ diseases. 
He loved germs. He dreamed of 
germs. His whole life was filled with 
germ culture and the new and strange 
^seases he had discovered or h^ 
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learned to check. In fact, he had al- 
most ceased to be human. 

Then, in 1927 A. D., as time was 
reckoned in those days, he read an in- 
terview which Sir Ronald Ross, dis- 
coverer of the malaria microbe, had 
given to a newspaper reporter in what 
must have been an unguarded 'mo- 
ment. This interview suggested to my 
father the idea of growing a man 
under glass, so to speak — I am the 
result ! 

The idea of growing a man in 
an absolutely healthful environment 
fastened upon the mind of my father 
like one of the diseases whose master 
he was. It made him give up all his 
other work so that he might devote 
his time to that one plan. It made 
him send me, his as yet unborn son, 
into the most pitiful slavery man has 
ever suffered. 

I have read how it all was done. 
Dr. Norton constructed an air-tight 
glass chamber approximately three 
hundred feet square and twenty feet 
high. He equipped it with heating 
and cooling devices of the latest type, 
and fitted it with gymnastic appara- 
tus, comfortable lodgings, a mag- 
nificent library and a swimming-pool. 

The glass used was of the then new 
type which permitted the passage of 
ultra-violet rays. By the use of tem- 
perature-regulating devices an ideal 
outdoor climate of exactly even tem- 
perature was assured, winter and 
summer. He installed filtration 
plants for the air and water to be 
used, and an air-tight chamber by 
which food and .other necessary ar- 
ticles could be passed into the enclo- 
sure without the slightest danger of 
any germ life entering with it. 

When I was bom, I was whisked 
immediately into this prison. While I 
was an infant a white-clad nurse 
cared for me. She wore rubber 
gloves and a respirator so that her 
touch could not contaminate me nor 
her breath mingle with mine. 

I have often wondered what sort of 
woman my mother must have been to 


allow her son to be snatched from her 
so easily. According to the books I 
have read (which, by the way, have 
given me almost my only knowledge 
of the outside woi’ld), mother love is 
not expressed so. Perhaps she also 
had given her life to science, or did 
not realize what she had done. I nev- 
er found out. She died before I 
learned to talk. 

During my childhood the imprison- 
ment wasn’t so bad. I knew nothing 
else. As I became able to care for 
myself, the nurse withdrew. After 
that I had contact with the outer 
world only through loud-speaking 
telephones which my father had in- 
stalled and through the books and 
cinema films slipped through the 
fumigation chamber into my cell. 

The best teachers were procured for 
me; the best of books and apparatus 
provided. The most perfect care was 
taken of my health. Living under 
such ideal conditions, I progressed in 
my studies with amazing rapidity, 
soon outstripping my teachers. At 
the age of twelve I passed the Har- 
vard University entrance examina- 
tions, and in my sixteenth year was 
granted a Ph. D. degree. Yes, Dr. 
Norton had cause to be proud of his 
experiment. 

I remember him well — a man with a 
stern, handsome face, who sat outside 
my cage, day after day, taking end- 
less notes and talking pleasantly with 
me, yet watching my every reaction as 
though I were a guinea-pig. 

He induced me to study medicine, 
and I made rapid progress, until we 
ran into the difficulty that live animal 
tissues could not be introduced into 
the chamber for fear of bringing dis- 
ease germs with them. So, to this day, 
my knowledge of medical science is 
purely academic. 

Oh, don’t think I never rebelled! 
I did, bitterly ; but my sense of duty, 
which had been fostered by my father 
in his many talks with me, conquered 
my rebellion. Dr. Norton continually 
pointed out the great service I was 
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'doing to humanity — that through me 
and through him the world was learn- 
ing to control itself, and to live sanely 
and keep healthy and live long. 

The only time I ever saw my father 
angry was when, in a fit of bojdsh 
rage, I threatened to smash the glass 
and escape. His face turned white as 
marble. He stood, trembling with 
passion, hands clenched above his 
head, like some prophet of old about 
to hurl imprecations upon sinners. 

“Boy,” he thundered, “you hold 
the future of humanity in that club 
which you have in your hands. Man- 
kind must live longer to become wise 
enough to conquer Ms environment. 
Shatter that glass, aiid man’s future 
collapses into the dust with it. Aye, 
and if there is a hell, your soul will 
be consigned to the deepest pit. ’ ’ 
What could a mere child do against 
the force of such a personality? I 
crept away trembling and never after 
that dared oppose his wishes. 

His prophecy soon proved itself 
correct. The human race entered a 
new cycle as the result of dietary 
truths which I exemplified. Dr. Nor- 
ton proved that a purely vegetable 
diet was more healthful for the human 
animal ; that certain combinations of 
foods were poisonous while others 
were benefieial; that toxic substances 
in the blood will kill a man as surely 
as strychnin ; that under right condi- 
tions of living, human machinery is 
little subject to breakage or deteriora- 
tion — in short, during the first thirty 
years of my life, preventive medicine 
was advanced to such an extent that 
tlie average expectancy of human life 
jumped from 55.3 to 68 years. 

O NE thing my father had not count- 
ed .upon was the fact that I 
would become a man, with a man’s 
dreams of love and fair women. And 
by the time I reached maturity there 
was no help for the matter. He re- 
gretted again and again that he had 
not also placed a girl baby in the 
chamber. 


It was too late for that by the time 
he realized the desirability of such an 
experiment. I believe I hastened the 
day of his death by refusing to allow 
him to place a newly bom girl in the 
chamber, even then, so that she might 
grow to maturity under the same ideal 
conditions, and perhaps, years later, 
become my mate. He must have been 
a soulless monster, even to think of 
such a scheme — ^and yet — and yet I 
loved him and while he lived did not 
greatly mind my confinement. 

I slept eight hours daily, studied 
eight hours and played eight hours. 
The best books, cinemas and appara- 
tus were provided for my research 
work. By the time I was fifty I can 
unhesitatingly say that I knew more 
than any one man in the world. 

I was well developed physically 
also, in spite of the restricted space in 
which I lived, for my father had al- 
ways impressed upon me the fact that 
a healthy body makes a healthy mind. 
.1 know that I must have been, even 
then, a splendid specimen of man- 
hood, for I could not help but hear, 
through my loud speakers, the com- 
ments of the people who by this time 
were flocking from the ends of the 
earth to see me. 

It was a strange thing to see my 
father and the other members of his 
establishment growing old, while I re- 
mained at the peak of my vitality. li 
has become a common thing to me 
since then, but the knowledge that 
death was stalking those outside, 
while I escaped unscathed, was at the 
time inexpressibly sad. 

My father died when I was near 
fifty years old. With my consent he 
willed his laboratories and my glass 
cubicle to the government, with the 
understanding that I was to be care- 
fully guarded and tended. His last 
words to me w^ere: “Carry on, boy. 
Some day, through you, this silly 
thing that I am about to do won’t be 
necessary. ” 

With his passing my last real con- 
tact with the outside world was bro- 
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ken. I never could grow attached to 
the vapid guards and caretakers who 
took his place, or the obsequious of- 
ficials who periodically came to re- 
fresh their shallow minds with my 
learning and advice. 

For this reason the thing I am 
about to do no longer seems wrong to 
me. I have spent my life in the serv- 
ice of humanity. Men live longer and 
are, perhaps, somewhat wiser, but I 
often wonder, now,;whether the sacri- 
fice was worth while. At least, in a 
few hours I shall know whether the 
world is worth saving. My only won- 
der is that I have waited thus long. 

But to return to my storj^ As the 
years passed I confined myself more 
and more to my studies, and ignored 
the crowds that gathered outside the 
walls of my cage to look and admire. 
I can truthfully say that my scien- 
tific treatises, written here, have been 
the wonder of the world. It w'as I 
Avho first explained the true time and 
space equation, and showed that Ein- 
stein, handicap^ as he was by lack of 
cqiiipment and the faulty work of his 
predecessors, had only half glimpsed 
the truth in his theory that space is 
subject to curvature. But enough of 
such nonsense. 

It was when I was seventy-three years 
old, in the year 2000 A. D., or the 
year One, Free Time, that the Ruskin- 
ite rebellion broke out in the United 
Americas. There must have been 
some atavistic streak in me, for I 
sympathized heartily with those poor, 
benighted Ruskinites who dreamed of 
a breakdown of the gigantic monster 
of Science that mankind, like a Frank- 
enstein, is building up about him, and 
who tried to smash it and return to the 
simple agricultural life of their fore- 
fathers. 

Of course the outbreak was doomed 
to failure from the start, though 
streets of the country ran blood for a 
few bitter weeks. The very science 
which they hated subdued them. How 
could disciples of Ruskin stoop to 
heat rays, poison gases and atomic 


bombs? They perished fighting to the 
last, but I know that for weeks gov- 
ernment troops guarded my chamber 
as though it were a precious jewel. 
Sad would have been my lot, I am 
sure, could the Ruskinites have cap- 
tured my cubicle. I know that I, who 
was at heart their best friend, was 
hated by them as the heart and soul 
of the scientific system. 

I will skip over the next seventy- 
five years of my life with but a few 
words. Strange — three-quarters of a 
century — time enough for most men to 
live a full life and die content. For 
me they passed in a dreary succes- 
sion, enlightened only by my studies 
and my dreams. As I look back, I 
conceive myself as a being almost in a 
state of hibernation, waiting for the 
vital spark which would awaken me. 

In me metabolism and catabolism 
seemed exactly balanced. After my 
thirty-fifth year, I grew no older 
physically. I never was sick. I was 
amply confirming that prediction of 
Sir Ronald, made so long ago. My 
only regret wms that my father could 
not have lived to appreciate his tri- 
umph — a triumph which had turned 
dust in my mouth ages ago, and which 
seemed no more remarkable than those 
silly experiments by which early 
Twentieth Century doctors were able 
to keep chicken hearts alive indefinite- 
ly in a sterile medium. 

I devoted myself to study as before, 
imtil I conceived that I had in my 
one head the -whole sum of human 
knowledge. I gave out that knowl- 
edge to the Avorld until it drew so far 
ahead of present xmderstanding that 
scientists could no longer comprehend 
it. Oh, the silly fools ! With so much 
to do, man dawdles by the way like a 
lazy schoolboy. Well, soon now they 
must begin working out their own sal- 
vation. 

A nd now I draw near the end of 
my story. As I said, I had con- 
ceived that on my one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday I held in my brain 
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the sum of human knowledge, to- 
gether with much that was beyond the 
comprehension of any but myself. 
Savants from all the world consulted 
me regarding knotty problems of 
science and government. I might add, 
also, that the present expectancy of 
life is eighty years. 

Yet how little we know, poor things 
that humans are! My complacency 
lies in ruins about me. A whole new 
set of complexes and speculations has 
been released within me. Three days 
ago, while resting on the lawn out- 
side my quarters, I was struck by 
something totally outside my experi- 
ence. As I lay there a shadow fell 
on the grass and I looked up at a girl 
who stood not ten feet away from me 
on the other side of the glass barrier. 

“Good morning,” I said inanely, 
knowing that the telephones would 
make me perfectly audible outside the 
enclosure. 

She nodded slightly and continued 
to look at me with wide, luminous 
eyes, in which there was, I somehow 
felt, an infinite sadness. 

She was a beautiful thing — beauti- 
ful with the glory which perfect 
health and well-being give to our mod- 
ern girls. Her eyes were dark and 
soft, with that slightly oblong slant 
which is giving more and more of an 
Oriental appearance to the people of 
America. 

Her body was a thing to dream of 
as it was revealed by the short kilt 
and embroidered band across the 
breasts, which is the fashion of to- 
day. Her feet, in little, gold-tipped 
sandals, were high-arched and sen- 
tient. Her hair was the color of gold 
taken from Inca mines — but I per- 
ceive I grow ridiculous. 

“Did you wish to consult me?” I 
asked foolishly, growing uncomfort- 
able under that steady gaze. 

Again she shook her head, but 
added, in a voice that tinkled silver 
music: “Why should I wish to con- 
sult you?” 

And strangely, I could think of no 


reply. What could I tell that radiant 
being that she did not already know? 

“Your name?” I ventured. 

“Why,” she answered, as though 
surprized that it could be of the 
slightest interest to me, “I’m Lilith 
Hughes, 3684.” 

“Of the National Theater,” I ex- 
claimed, interpreting the last two fig- 
ures. “Of course you would be. ’ ’ 

She smiled faintly. “Thank you,” 
A pause followed. “I must be go- 
ing,” she said at last. “Perform- 
ance in San Francisco, you know.” 

And then I said a strange thing. 
The words seemed to form themselves 
without my volition. ‘ ‘ Can ’t you stay 
and talk with me a little longer?” I 
pleaded. “ It ’s lonely here. ’ ’ 

Again she smiled that slow, enchant- 
ing smile of hers. “Can’t. I’m 
sorry. The Torpedo doesn ’t wait, you 
know. And then you have your work 
to do.” Her voice sank to the faint- 
est murmur, which she did not realize 
I could hear plainly through the 
amplifiers. “You have your work to 
do — poor thing ! ” ■ 

When I looked up, she was gone. 

The hell of one hundred and fifty 
years of loneliness has been nothing to 
the hell of the last three days ! 

Last night I made up my mind to 
leave all this. Humanity must take 
care of itself. To be perfectly frank : 
to hell with humanity ; I want out of 
this. 

I am a man, sound and strong and 
well-favored. I look and feel and 
think like one of thirty-five and I — am 
in love. Strange that such a primal 
urge, which I had considered merely 
a trick of nature’s to prolong the race, 
should sweep me away at last! 

I am going to seal this statement of 
my case in an envelope, so that if any- 
thing happens to me in this strange 
world I am about to explore, people 
will understand why I have done this. 
Tonight I’ll smash this exirsed glass 
and go in search of Lilith. Pretty 
name — Lilith. 
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HE foregoing manuscript, care- 
fully typed and sealed, was found 
on the body of Columbus Norton, the 
Incubator Man, who died of an almost 
unknown disease — the measles — two 
days after he broke out of his sealed 
chamber. 

Attendants at B. Hospital, xohere 
he was taken, say that because of his 
long stay in an absolutely germless 
atmosphere he had failed to develop 
any resistance to disease and was 100 


per cent susceptible to the first mi- 
crobe which found lodgment in his 
body. He died a very few honors after 
being brought to the hospital. 

Evidently he had spent his time, 
until the disease struck him, in be- 
coming acquainted with a world whose 
ways he knew only by hearsay. At 
least there is no evidence that he ever 
took the San Francisco Torpedo, as 
the manuscript implies was his pur- 
pose. 



or Black Sarah 

By BERNARD AUSTIN DWYER 

or Black Sarah come up outen de groun’ — 

Go ’way, Black Sarah! go ’way! 

Don’ yo’ heah de yelp o’ dat ol’ black houn’? 

Ooh! go ’way! Black Sarah, go ’way! 

Fotch in de Chilians — shet de do ’ — 

Go ’way, Black Sarah ! go ’way ! 

Snack up de shutters — Ah heah her fo’ sho’ — 

Ooh ! go ’way ! Black Sarah, go ’way ! 

De screech-owl screech — de moon am dim — 

Go ’way. Black Sarah! go ’way! 

De bat fly ovah de hick’ry limb— 

Ooh ! go ’way ! Black Sarah, go ’way ! 

Her teef am sharp — her lips blood-red — 

Go ’way. Black Sarah ! go ’way ! 

Her eyes am white, turn back in her head ! 

Ooh ! go ’way ! Black Sarah, go ’way ! 

01’ Sarah was a voodoo — long ago! — 

Go ’way. Black Sarah ! go ’way ! 

De pickaninny’s bone an’ de mistletoe — 

Ooh ! go ’way ! Black Sarah, go ’way ! 

Wlien de ol’ houn’ bark — de moon jus’ gleams — 

Go ’way ! Black Sarah, go ’way ! 

or Sarah’s face fill de darkies’ dreams — 

Ooh ! go ’way ! Black Sarah, go ’way ! 



D r. MERSON looked at the dy- 
ing rat, and decided that, 
should he delay his experi- 
ment longer, it would be dead before 
morning. 

He had nursed it now for nearly 
six months, and it had been very old 
and blind and feeble when he had 
bought it. 

He had told Briggs that he would 
give him £5 for the oldest rat in 
Belsham, and the rat-catcher had 
earned his money. 

It had surprized him, when he had 
first approached the subject, to real- 
ize how difficult it would be to find 
an animal that was really old and 
feeble. He had to observe that na- 
ture does not encourage the prolonga- 
tion of pain and weariness : when 
health goes, life very quickly follows. 

But he knew that, in the course of 
their age-long warfare with the hu- 
man race, the rats had arrived at some 
social organization, and had adopted 
W. T.— 2 


some of our practises, and in particu- 
lar, that when a disease of blindness 
(to which they are very liable) at- 
tacks them, they may be nursed and 
fed by members of their family, so 
that life is prolonged to an age wliich 
would otherwise be impossible. 

So he had asked for an aged rat, and 
had watched its vitality recede, till 
now it was too weak to crawl toward 
the tempting food that was offered. . . . 
It was so dull with age that it did not 
flinch when the needle pricked it. 

2 

T he next morning it was not dead. 

It lay sleeping ; old, and blind, and 
decrepit. It was not pleasant to look 
at, but it may have been less feeble 
than the night before — and the food 
had been eaten. 

Dr. Merson, observing this, became 
aware that his heart was beating fast, 
with a sudden excitement, of which 
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he had not supposed himself to be ca- 
pable. 

When he looked at it again at mid- 
day, and observed that it was feebly 
attending to a neglected toilet, he did 
a thing which was less wise than his 
usual custom, calling liis wife to ob- 
serve it, 

Mrs. Merson disliked his experi- 
ments; and his own habit of profes- 
sional reticence disinclined him from 
speech which had no immediate pur- 
pose. But this was a discovery of 
such momentous consequence that he 
was impelled to share it. 

“You mean that no one need ever 
die?” she asked incredulously. She 
was not greatly impressed, even if she 
took it with any seriousness. She was 
a healthy young woman, utteidy with- 
out imagination, and the cook had 
given notice an hour ago. 

“Yes, it might mean that — or 
nearly — unless by accident. , . . You 
see, ’ ’ he continued, to an auditor who 
scarcely heard him, “it isn't really 
hew. We’ve known for a long time 
that youth would continue if the cells 
of which the body is built could have 
the right stimuli, but it ’s been difficult 
to find what they are. Some of the 
lower forms of life never die, as it is. 
The old ones break apart, and each 
part acquii-es a new impulse of 
growth from the shock of that di- 
vision. But in the higher animals 
there is a change in the substance or 
activities of the cells as the years pass, 
the nature of which has been difficult 
to ascertain, though its resiilts have 
been evident. ...” 

He stopped, as he became aware 
that Mrs. Merson had ceased to listen. 
She regarded the sleeping rat with 
disfavor. 

‘ ' I shouldn ’t think anything wants 
to live when it’s that old,” she said, 
with decision. She had the impa- 
tience of healthy youth for all signs 
of decrepitude. They seemed stupid. 

She heard the voice of the butcher 
at the back door, and her mind re- 


verted to matters of greater urgency. 
She went back to the kitchen. 

3 

T he rat improved very slowly. Its 
appetite increased. It moved more 
briskly. It gained weight. It gave 
more attention to its toilet. It became 
wilder, and more alert to the sounds 
around it. Finally, its sight returned. 

The process was not rapid, but con- 
tinuous. At the end of three months 
from when it had received the injec- 
tion (which had not been repeated), 
it showed the bodily activity and phy- 
sique of a young rat. 

Dr. Merson did not mention it 
again to his wife, nor did he seek 
another confidant. He became thought- 
ful, and, at times, appeared to be suf- 
fering from acute depi’ession. His 
patients complained, and his practise 
suffered. 

The fact is that he was beginning 
to fear the consequences of his dis- 
covery. 

At first, it had seemed simple — and 
stupendous. He was about to benefit 
his race as no man had done before 
him. Had he not found a way 
by Avhieh death itself was defeated? 
He saw that it would change the 
whole face of the earth. Old age 
would become an obscene tradition. 
Disease would be powerless to over- 
come the new vitality which he had 
discovered. Men would no longer die 
as their minds approached the thresh- 
old of wisdom. 

He thought of his own patients. 
There was IMrs. Corner, who would be 
dead of tuberculosis within a year, 
unless he should use his new power 
for her rescue — JMinnie Corner, with 
three young children, fighting her 
hopeless battle, always “a little better 
today” when he called to watch the 
slow, relentless progress of a disease 
that he could not conquer. He would 
be very glad to give her health . Hav- 
ing it in his power, it was a clear and 
simple duty, as her doctor, to do it. 
But (so far as he could suppose) ho 
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would do more than that. He would 
give her an approximation to immor- 
tality. Not absolute immortality. Her 
body would still be liable to be dam- 
aged or destroyed by violence. Cer- 
tainly, it would have no power to sur- 
vive the planet on which it lived. It 
would be liable to drowning, or suf- 
focation. But it would no longer be 
in subjection to the treachery of time. 
Fed, and guarded from violence, it 
would not age nor decay. There was 
something odd in imagining Minnie 
Comer immortal. But there was 
nothing repellent. He supposed it 
would mean treating her children in 
the same way. They would be an- 
noyed if they observed themselves 
groAving old and feeble, while their 
mother remained young. It would 
confuse the relationship. Neither 
Avould she thank him for such a 
tableau. He knew Mrs. Comer well 
enoiAgh to realize that there would be 
no rest for him till he had conferred 
the same boon upon her household 
that he should grte to her. Well, Avhy 
not? 

About two of the children there 
AAmuld be no difficulty. But he dis- 
liked Peter. He disliked Peter in- 
tensely. He could not endure the 
thought of an immortal Peter. It 
wasn’t the clubfoot, though it did 
seem a pity that it should become an 
abiding feature of a world groAvn 
static ; it Avas certain qualities of 
meanness and cruelty Avhich the boy 
had shoAvn from infancy, which his 
mother had lamented, but Avhieh she 
had been poAverless to influence. 

According to the law of nature 
AA'hieh now prevailed, Peter would 
groAv old, and in due course he would 
die, and his unpleasant characteristics 
would perish Avith him. He might 
have children, but these children 
would be different from himself, 
whether better or AA'orse, and, in due 
course, they Avould have still different 
children, the race repeating itself 
with an unending variety. 


SomehoAv, this seemed a better pros- 
pect than that of an enduring Peter. 

Yet he could not imagine an ar- 
rangement being smoothly made by 
which Peter Avould be consigned to an 
exceptional mortalit3^ HoAvever care- 
fully his moral and phj'sical inferi- 
orities, and the importance of his 
early elimination, might be explained 
to him. Dr. Merson felt sure that he 
would resent it furiousl.y. He imag- 
ined a violent assault upon his own 
person by an adult and desperate 
Peter to AA^hom he was refusing the 
boon of immortality. Even a mur- 
derous assault. . . . 

His mind was diverted to observe 
that murder would become a more 
serious crime than it iioav is — the risk 
of being inurdered a more dreadful 
possibility. Indeed, all physical risks 
would be taken at an almost infiniteh’' 
greater price, and — presumably — 
with a corresponding reluctance. 

It was a relief to abandon these 
speculations to the task of lancing a 
boil on the neck of the landlord of the 
Spotted Cow. 

4 

''T^he Aveeks Avent on, and the rat 
A continued, and even increased its 
youthful vigor. Its ej^es Avere bright. 
Its coat Avas smooth and glossy. Its 
movements were lithe and swift. It 
was fierce, and Avatchful for a chance 
of biting. Once its teeth met in the 
sleeve of Dr. Merson ’s coat, and the 
incident led him to wonder Avhether 
its ncAV Autality could be communicat- 
ed bj’- the medium of a bite. He Avas 
aAvare that the thought gave him a 
sensation of a peril escaped, and he 
realized that he was already regard- 
ing his discoA^ery Avith apprehension 
rather than pleasure. Certainly, he 
had no wish to have its benefits thrust 
upon him before he had deliberated 
more fully on their ultimate conse- 
quences. 

Also, the rat Avas disconcertingly 
watchful for a chance of escaping 
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from its confinement. Once it actu- 
ally got its head through the closing 
door, and it needed a sharp blow to 
induce it to abandon the hope of free- 
dom. Dr. Merson had an actual night- 
mare as the result of imagining that 
it had escaped, and that his ixivention 
was destroyed or forgotten, so that 
the world would pass at last to the 
dominion of a continually increasing 
army of immortal rats. 

5 

A fter that incident. Dr. Merson be- 
came more careful to lock the 
door of the laboratory in which the 
rat Avas confined, and to keep the key 
in his pocket. Considering tlie possi- 
bilities which might follow should it 
be accidentally let loose, he realized 
how little he yet kneAv of the nature 
of his discoA'ery. He could not even 
say Avhcther the vitality it conferred 
would be passed on to succeeding gen- 
erations. He imagined some prolific 
and noxious insect inoculated to im- 
mortality, and still exercising a blind 
fecundity. It might become uncon- 
trollable, and destroy everything be- 
fore it. That would be a weird end- 
ing to created life on this abortive 
planet, which must already be a joke 
to all surrounding intelligences. 

Yet the idea was moi'e than remote- 
ly possible. He imagined his dis- 
covery made public, and its advan- 
tages become the common property of 
mankind, and then some super-crim- 
inal threatening his race with the 
results of such an inoculation of some 
hostile vennin, unless they should do 
his pleasure eternally. 

Day by day his mind renewed its 
efforts to probe the consequences of 
his discovery, and retired bewildered, 
as it encountered some new problem, 
or some obvious result which he had 
not previously contemplated. 

He saw that the human race would 
become static. Not in brain, perhaps ; 
but, at least, in body. That alone 
must make profound differences, pro- 
duce profound cleavages. The ugly 


and deformed must remain so to all 
eternity, perhaps with an increased 
vitality: but vitality would not alter 
structure. 

There might be an agitation to elim- 
inate the obviously unfit in brain or 
body, and to replace them with health- 
ier children. But who would decide? 
Would those who were judged in- 
ferior be content to be sacrificed ? He 
imagined fierce and ruthless wars of 
extermination. Suppose, again, that 
the white races should attempt to 
confine his discovery to their OAvn use. 
He imagined the black and yellow 
races attacking them with a mad 
ferocity, to force the priceless secret 
from them. Would the white race 
yield, or would they risk their po- 
tentially immortal bodies in such a 
conflict? If they should yield, would 
not the latent animosities of race and 
race still remain, to break out into 
wars which, under such conditions, 
must result in servitude or extermi- 
nation ? 

He saw that, in the absence of wide- 
spread war, the world would soon 
reach a maximum population, and 
that children must cease ... or, 
perhaps, an occasional child might be 
permitted to replace an accidental 
death . . . or a large number of chil- 
dren to replace the wastage of war. 
Would the race remain capable of 
these occasional fertilities ? Or would 
it arrive at a position at which its 
numbers would be reduced (however 
slowly) by occasional misadventures, 
and these reductions would be irre- 
placeable ? 

Or if children should remain a po- 
tential possibility, would not the desire 
for them become at times irresistible 
with at least many of the unoccupied 
women? Might they not welcome a 
war which Avould throw upon them 
the duty of replacement? 

He was roused from these visions 
by the consciousness that he was at 
Mrs. Empsey’s bedside. 

It was some years since Mrs. Emp- 
sey had walked across her bedroom 
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floor. Her daughter, Ada, waited on 
her without complaint, and earned a 
little money by sewing and taking 
care of the neighbors’ children. It 
was many years since Joe Horton had 
asked for any rent for the cottage. 
They had a few shillings weekly from 
the parish. So they lived. 

Dr. Merson had not sent in a bill 
for ten years past. He never thought 
of doing so. He had fought as hard 
for Mrs. Empsey’s life as for that of 
his wealthiest patient. It was all in 
the day ’s work. 

But he had not been able to cure 
her. Indeed, he had not hoped to do 
so. Even now, he was not certain that 
her damaged interior could be recon- 
structed, though he could give her a 
new vitality. But he hoped, even for 
that. Anyway, she would be about 
again, and Ada could marry the book- 
ing-clerk at Belsham station, who had 
courted her long enough. They were 
both over thirty. Here was one of the 
first places to which his discovery 
would bring a joy almost beyond 
imagination. Mrs. Empsey had al- 
ways clung to life with a desperate 
cowardice. But even here he would 
do nothing — would say nothing — too 
hastily. The whole prospect was so 
stupendous. 

He checked himself in writing a 
prescription which would have placed 
his patient beyond the power of any 
drug to revive her. . . . That was 
another thought. . . . The power of 
poisons woiild continue. ... If the 
certainty of death were removed, 
would the dread of such contingencies 
be increased until life would become 
an intolerable care to avoid them? 
Only experience could resolve that 
problem. 

6 

/^UT of much confusion, a thought 
came in the end, clearly born out 
of chaos. If he were right that his 
discovery could give perpetual youth 
to mankind, it could only mean that a 
limited number of people would live 


long, where, otherwise, a larger num- 
ber of people would have lived for a 
shorter time. Putting aside all theo- 
ries of a future life, all the specula- 
tions or dogmatisms of religion, its 
only result could be to make the single 
life longer, and the individual lives 
less numerous. Finally, therefore, it 
could only be advantageous if it re- 
sulted in higher and happier condi- 
tions of life than those which were 
prevailing around him. It would 
abolish children. It would abolish 
age. It would make youth perpetual. 
Yovith was the desire of all men. 
Those who were young desired to re- 
tain it. Those who were old would 
give anything they had to recover it. 
So much was clear — if he were only 
sure. Aiming to abolish age, might it 
not be found — and perhaps too late — 
that it was youth that had left the 
world ? 

By all outward evidences, the rat 
had regained its youth. Why should 
he doubt that it was the perpetuity of 
youth which he would offer to a grate- 
ful Avorld? Perhaps he vexed himself 
because his own mind was too small to 
understand the greatness of his OAvn 
discoA’ery. 

Yet, could youth be perpetual? 
Youth was not only of the body, it 
Avas of the spirit. He did not 
know ... As a doctor, he was pre- 
disposed to consider the physical as 
dominant. But the freshness of 
youth ? 

He considered another possibility. 
Perhaps age would come, though more 
gradually, as the spirit tired. Then 
the body might be periodically inocu- 
lated to a new youth, as he had done 
to the rat, Avith all the joy of a re- 
turning springtime. “If youth but 
Imew ! ’ ’ How many men had Avasted 
youth, and longed for its return in 
vain, Avhen they had gained the ex- 
perience which would have valued it 
more highly, and used it differently! 
To unite the experience of age with 
youth’s vitality! . . . and then he 
saAv his delusion . . . the joy of 
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youth is not of experience, but of in- 
experience. It is because the adven- 
ture is new : the path untrodden. 

lie considered himself. He did not 
feel old. He was forty-three. He 
knew that he must appear old to the 
young people aroimd liim. If he were 
unmarried, and sliould he ask a young 
girl to share his life, she might make 
it a jest to her companions. 

But he had a good constitution, and 
he had lived temperately. His body 
was still strong and vigorous. Yet he 
had not the outlook of youth. He 
realized that his youth would not re- 
turn, though twenty years should be 
taken from the age of his body. 

With a sudden clarity he realized 
that, to regain his youth, it was not 
so much a new body which would be 
needed ; that which he had would serve 
his purpose well enough, could it only 
throw off the appearances of thinning 
hair and growing corpulence, which 
di.sguised it from the youth around it ; 
it was a new youth of the soul, an in- 
tervening Lethe, which would be need- 
ed. .. . He had made no discovery 
in that direction. Physically, youth 
might continue, but, as the millen- 
niums passed — even the centuries . . . 

7 

H e made efforts to regain the stand- 
point of his own youth, that he 
might explore its differences. He 
became absent-minded in reminis- 
cence. ... He used to write poetry 
then. He had not done anything 
(luite so foolish for many years. All 
tlie same, he had done it rather well. 
The only weak point was that the 
l)oems were usually left unfinished. 
It was so much easier to get the first 
lines. The memories of youth moved 
him to the old impulse. With a sud- 
den keen recovery of emotion he re- 
membered his first meeting with 
Molly . . . the picnic under the 
trees . . . the first shy kiss on her 
shoulder. . . . That Avas before he 
had gone to college. ... He had al- 


ways been loyal to her, and she to 
him. . . . He was not of the shallow- 
er sort of those that change light- 
ly. .. . He loved her now as he had 
loved her then — but oh! the world 
between. . . . 

I can not stand where once I stood. It takes 
a life to learn 

That none may steer his course to shear the 
trail of light astern. 

That was well expressed. He would 
have written those lines down twenty 
years ago. He would have intended 
to make them into a complete poem. 
But he knew better now. He knew 
that they would never be finished. 
He knew so much — about himself, and 
others. He even knew his own weak- 
nesses. 

That was the trouble. The inex- 
perience of youth was sometliing 
which could never be recovered, and 
the experience of age was no substi- 
tute. He realized that to abolish age 
is to abolish youth also. 

Seeing this, his mind startled itself 
Avith a further possibility — ^might it 
be equally true to say that to abolish 
death Avmuld be to abolish life? In a 
moment ’s Ausion he saw life and death 
in a conflict from Avhich each wins re- 
current victory : he saAv them interde- 
pendent, and this strife as the condi- 
tion on Avhich they both existed. . . . 

8 

H e imagined his discovery applied 
to the vegetable world; an oak 
tree in perpetual vigor. . . . Would 
thei'e be no place left for fruit-time 
and harvest ? For the young growths 
of spring? There was the question of 
food — corn must still be groAAui for 
food, and moAAm down in due season — 
or perhaps there might be developed 
roots of a continuing vigor? But the 
question of food Avas not merely a 
human one. All life greAv by feeding 
upon the life around it. 

This Avas fundamental. It had an 
aspect of cruel rapacity, seeming in- 
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consistent with the idea of a benefi- 
cent God. Yet if thei’e be mortality 
at all, there can be no better end to 
the outworii or defeated body than to 
support the vigor of a new life. . . . 
His mind stooped, bewildered onee 
again before the stupendous nature of 
the change which his discovery must 
bring to the earth 's economy. 

Perhaps the question was too great 
for one man to faee. Would it not be 
well to announce his discovery, and 
for some small eommittee of selected 
men to consider whether it should be 
used? . . . But he knew that there 
would be no sueh question in the 
minds of men. They might doubt its 
advantages for other men, for alien 
races, for animal or vegetable crea- 
tions, but for themselves there would 
be no doubt at all. 

It was true that he might withhold 
the diseovery itself, and merely an- 
nounce that he possessed it, but even 
that announeement (if it were be- 
lieved) might rouse an excitement 
that he could not estimate. ... He 
imagined himself mobbed, beaten, 
even tortured, till he should consent 
to reveal it to a frantic world. . . . 

Pacing the laboratory restlessly, 
distracted with sueh thoughts as these, 
afraid to meet the reproaches of his 
wife, who could not understand why 
he was changed and aging so rapidly, 
so that he' had acquired a habit of 
remaining there till it slmuld be time 
to go out on his daily round, he re- 
garded the rat, now running up the 
bars of his cage in a restless and tire- 
less activity, with sudden hatred. He 
woiild kill the loathsome thing, and 
forget the horror he had discovered. 
Perhaps he might enjoy life onee 
again. . . . 

He looked at his watch, and was 
startled to see that it was half an 
hoiir after the usual time at which he 
set out on his daily round — and he 
had a consultation with Sir William 
Brett at 10:30. He went out hur- 
riedly. 


9 

S CHOOL was just commeneing that 
morning when Peter Comer left 
it. He owed his freedom to his ability 
to take unscrupulous advantage of the 
eapriee of circumstance, and the cre- 
dulity of his fellows. His two sisters 
had colds, and his mother had kept 
them at home. Had he reported to 
his schoolmistress that liis mother 
suspected measles he would have in- 
curred the risk of ultimate retribu- 
tion, which he was always adroit to 
avoid. Instead of that, he made the 
remark to Jessie Phipson, who could 
be relied upon to report it promptly. 
Challenged on the point, he strenu- 
ously denied the truth of the sugges- 
tion. His mother had never said so. 
He had told Jessie that they had not 
got measles nor scarlet fever. The 
mistress did not know what to believe, 
and sent him home till she could 
obtain more reliable information. He 
had expected that. 

His expression was almost good- 
tempered as he dragged his clubfoot 
toward Dr. klerson’s surgery. His 
sisters usually called for his mother’s 
medicine, but as they had not come to 
school today the duty fell to him. He 
did not like going there. He hated 
Dr. Merson. He hated his eyes, which 
seemed to see through him without ef- 
fort, and then to look elsewhere, as 
though he were not worth seeing. But 
he had to go today, and he had a hope- 
ful idea this moniing. He did not ex- 
pect to get the medicine before noon. 
He knew that the doctor was not at 
home during the mornings. But he 
could not be blamed for calling on his 
way home. 

He found the surgery door lui- 
locked, as it was sometimes left when 
Dr. Merson was absent. He had ex- 
pected that. He knew when and 
whether most of the doors in Belsham 
were locked or open. He did not often 
make use of this l;uowledge. His 
physical deformity, and the practical 
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difliculties of secreting or disposing of 
illicit gains, had withheld him from 
active dishonesties. But in his waking 
dreams (for he had them, as much as 
more attractive childi’en) he was most 
often a cat burglar of superhuman 
audacities. 

Had he rung the surgery bell, the 
maid would have come, or the doctor’s 
wife, but he turned the handle with- 
ouf haste or hesitation, and stood 
quietly inside, in an attitude of re- 
spectful waiting, till he was reassured 
by the surrounding silence. Then he 
passed through to the passage. He 
could not move very quietly, but a 
sound of crockery in the distant kitch- 
en reassured him, and — beyond his 
hopes — the key was in the door on the 
other side of the passage. 

Dr. Merson did not often experi- 
ment with living animals, but it was 
generally known that he held a vivi- 
section certificate. It was the dream 
of Peter ’s life to enter that room, and 
view the horrors which he vaguely 
imagined to be concealed behind the 
frosted glass that could be seen side- 
ways from the road, if you forced 
your face sufficiently far between the 
palings. 

Now the door was not even locked, 
though the key was in it. Peter 
opened it quietly, entered, and closed 
it behind him. 

10 

"T^r. merson had not gone far when 
he was vexed by a doubt as to 
whether he had locked the door. He 
was almost sure that he had — yes, he 
was quite sure — but he felt vaguely 
uneasy. He felt for the key in its 
usual pocket, but it was not there. He 
felt in his other pockets, with the same 
result. He must have left it in the 
door. He felt sure now that he had 
turned the key, but not removed it. 
That was what had made his mind 
uneasy. Really, it didn ’t matter. No 
one of his household would enter the 
room under such circumstances. Cer- 


tainly Molly wouldn’t. She hated 
the room, and never entered it except 
to seek him. More certainly still, the 
maid would not venture. She would 
not enter to dust it. Not that he 
wanted her to. Women are a curse 
where a man works. But he knew her 
feeling. It was, in fact, her talk in 
the village which was mainly respon- 
sible for the fact that Peter Corner 
was now inside it. But Dr. Merson 
didn’t know that. He only thought 
that if the women of his household 
found the door locked and the key 
outside they would know that he 
couldn’t be in, and would be unlikely 
to enter. But was he sure he had 
locked it? 

Probably he wouldn’t have turned 
back, being so late already, had he not 
discovered, to his added annoyance, 
that he had left behind some clinical 
notes which he should require at the 
consultation for which he was late al- 
ready. 

He went back hastily. On the way, 
he made a resolution that he would 
kill the rat that night, and destroy 
the serum he had invented. He per- 
ceived, with a sudden clarity, that the 
world’s Creator might understand 
His job better than a local practi- 
tioner in Belsham village. 

The relief that the decision gave 
him confirmed its wisdom. He was in 
better spirits than he had been for 
many weeks as he passed through the 
surgery, and crossed the passage to 
the room beyond. 

####«*#♦ 

, Sir William Brett waited for over 
half an hour at the house of the pa- 
tient for the benefit of whose health, 
and relief of whose pocket, the con- 
sultation had been arranged. Then 
he rang up Dr. INIerson ’s house for an 
explanation. He received a reply 
(after some delay) that the doctor 
had been seized with a sudden indis- 
position, and greatly regretted that 
the appointment must be deferred un- 
til the following day. 
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11 

T he inquest on the body of Peter 
Corner had been twice adjourned 
bj' a coroner who had known Dr. Mer- 
son sufficiently well to regard it as 
incredible that he should have com- 
mitted a crime so strange and so in- 
explicable. He hoped that the doctor 
might be found, and that his volun- 
taiy return would furnish some satis- 
factory explanation. But the police 
had not been retarded by any similar 
hesitation. Within twenty-four hours 
of the doctor’s disappearance the dis- 
membered body of Peter Corner had 
been discovered, and the facts that the 
doctor could not be found, and that he 
had drawn nearly four hundred 
])ounds (practically the whole of his 
available balance) from his bank in 
Treasury notes on the previous day, 
had enabled them to obtain a wari’ant 
for his arrest without difficulty. 

But the warrant had not been ex- 
ecuted. 

Dr. Merson had walked to the sta- 
tion quite openly. He had chatted 
with casual acquaintances on the plat- 
form. He had even got into a com- 
partment containing others who knew 
him. He had traveled to London, 
saying that he was in search of cer- 
tain surgical instruments which he 
required to renew, and had disap- 
peared absolutely. 

It was agreed that he had been in 
particularly good spirits. Indeed — 
and this was one of the minor mys- 
teifies of the case — there had been a 
noticeable change in his demeanor 
from the mmaiing when Peter had 
been seen to enter the door of his sur- 
gery. Everyone had noticed the 
change. It was as though a load of 
fear or trouble had been suddenly 
lifted from him. 

klrs. kterson — who had insisted on 
giving evidence, in spite of the cor- 
oner’s waniing — had confinned this. 
She had entered the witness box to 
urge her conviction, against the 
weight of overwhelming evidence, that 


he had not murdered Peter at all, and 
to assert that he had himself been 
living in dread of some mysterious 
enemy, who must be responsible both 
for the fate of Peter, and for her hus- 
band ’s disappearance. 

Her evidence, given with the con- 
vincing simplicity of an unimag- 
inative mind, had impressed its hear- 
ers with her sincerity, and increased 
the sympathy with which she was re- 
garded, but it could not shake the 
weight of evidence which placed the 
crime upon the shoulders of the absent 
doctor. 

It was admitted by the police that 
the doctor could not have known that 
Peter would be released from school 
on the fatal moniing, but their theory 
was that he had met the boy by chance 
in the street, and had recognized an 
unexpected opportunity for the com- 
mission of a crime which had been 
designed within his mind previously. 
He had told the boy to go to the sur- 
gery, and await his return. He had 
followed immediately, by a different 
route, enteiing the surgery unob- 
seiu'ed, and promptly disposed of his 
unsuspecting victim. His household 
admitted that they had not known 
that he was at home till the telei)hone 
enquiry from Sir William Brett had 
caused them to seek him, and he had 
then replied through a half-opened 
door, that he was unwell, and the ap- 
pointment must be deferred to the 
following day. 

He had callously proceeded to the 
dissection of his victim ’s body, and it 
was only when the police had traced 
the missing boy to his own door, and 
the enquiries had become too close and 
pointed for his corafort, that he hail 
decided that it would be best to bolt, 
without delaying for the added I'isk 
of attempting the destruction or re- 
moval of the dismembered corpse. 

Such was the theory of the ]>olice, 
and while it failed to offer the expla- 
nation of any adequate motive for a 
deed so ghastly, and a risk so great, 
and while there was nothing in the 
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doctor’s previous record to support 
the suggestion of criminality at once 
so gross and so reckless, yet it had the 
advantage of meeting the admitted 
facts more plausibly than appeared 
otherwise possible, and even those who 
were least willing to believe that the 
doctor could have been guilty of such 
a murder were unable to put forward 
any reasonable supposition which 
could explain the presence of the 
boy’s remains on his premises, and his 
subsequent flight and silence. 

12 

I T WAS now two months since Dr. 

Merson had alighted at Padding- 
ton, and been seen to make a leisurely 
descent of the stairs to the Under- 
ground station which adjoins that 
terminus. Doubtless, the police would 
continue their enquiries, and the pub- 
lic would continue to keep them occu- 
pied with abortive “clues”, but the 
coroner could see no reason for ad- 
journing the inquest further, nor 
means of avoiding the obvious ver- 
dict which the jury would be expected 
to render. It would place him under 
the painful necessity of issuing a war- 
rant against an old friend, of whose 
guilt his own mind was not easily con- 
vinced, but that would be of no prac- 
tical importance, in view of the magis- 
trate ’s warrant, on which the police 
were already acting. (The time had 
not arrived at which this duplication 
of procedure was reformed in prac- 
tise) . 

He had no further evidence to 
bring forward, except that of Sir 
Lionel Tipshift, the Home Office ex- 
pert, who had conducted the post- 
mortem on the dismembered body, and 
would give his opinion upon the cause 
of death with the air of Olympic im- 
partiality on which the police had 
relied so often for the hanging of sus- 
pected persons. 

The coroner’s court, was small, and 
crowded. It was a rainy day, and 
the atmosphere within it was one of 


depression, and of damp umbrellas. 
The room was plainly furnished with 
a table for the legal profession, an 
armchair for the coroner, a par- 
titioned comer for the jiiry, and some 
benches for the use of the waiting 
witnesses, and the general public. It 
was clean, and its windows were wide 
and high. Yet it had an aspect of 
invincible grime, as though it were 
washed incessantly and vainly to re- 
move an ingrained dirt, against which 
no physical assault could be directed 
successfully. 

Mrs. Merson sat on the front bench, 
looking grave, but not aeutelj" miser- 
able. Her husband’s cousin, Mr. 
Reginald Merson, sat beside her. This 
gentleman, of whose existence she had 
not known previously, had arrived 
from the Argentine about six weeks 
after Dr. Merson had disappeared. 
He had made a casual call upon a 
cousin whom he had not seen for over 
twenty years, and finding himself in 
the midst of circumstances so strange 
and tragic, and having time at his dis- 
posal, he had offered such help as he 
could give to his cousin’s wife by re- 
maining until the inquest should be 
over. He had declined her invitation 
to reside in the house, preferring to 
take a room at the Spotted Cow, but 
this discretion had not prevented 
some unkindly gossip, which had at- 
tributed Mrs. Merson ’s equanimity to 
the very opportune companionship 
which he was able to offer. 

On this point gossip w’as not en- 
tirely wrong, but the emotions of the 
doctor’s wife, being beyond her own 
analysis, were not likely to be under- 
stood by the observations of stran- 
gers. She had not wavered in her 
loyalty to her absent husband, nor had 
her affection lessened. She held a 
matter-of-course opinion that he had 
not murdered anyone; she was quite 
sure that he was not dead; and she 
was equally sure that he would return 
at his own time, and deal with the sit- 
uation with his usual efficiency. The 
whole trouble was the work of some 
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enmity, as to the nature of which, as 
was natural in the case of one who 
was destitute of normal imagination, 
her imaginations were very Avild in- 
deed. 

Mr. Reginald Merson attracted 
and sometimes bewildered her by a 
likeness, not so much to her husband 
as she had last seen him, as to that 
which he had been at the time of their 
engagement, and during the first 
years of her married life. His voice, 
though stronger in tone, was curious- 
ly similar : his hair, though abiindant, 
whereas her husband had become par- 
tially bald, was of the same color and 
quality — or, perhaps, very slightly 
darker. His features were alike, ex- 
cept for the short hair on the upper 
lip, and even that was a reminder of 
how her husband once had worn it. 
He was slow and guarded in speech, 
but, even so, he Avould let fall re- 
marks at times which showed a puz- 
zling familiarity with the past etents 
of the household. 

She did not disguise from herself 
that his presence gave her confidence, 
though there was mystery even in 
that, for he never spoke with any con- 
\dction of the doctor’s innocence, nor 
suggested that he might return and 
vindicate his reputation, and any 
plans he might casually indicate for 
her future appeared to assume that 
the doctor’s disappearance was to be 
accepted as final. 

Inspector Clawson, who was in 
charge of the case, had not overlooked 
the strangeness of the arrival of this 
young man, and his curiosity had 
been increased when he had failed to 
trace the name of Merson on the pas- 
senger lists of any recently arriving 
liners. He did not see how Mr. 
Reginald Merson could be associated 
with the crime, in the absence of any 
evidence that he had been in the 
neighborhood when it was committed, 
but he felt that he was a source from 
which A'^aluable information might be 
obtained, that he might very probably 
be aware of the place in which the 


doctor was hiding, and might very 
possibly be induced to speak, if the 
penalties which are incurred by an ac- 
cessory after the fact were judiciously 
indicated. 

He had him watched, and discov- 
ered nothing. He appeared to have 
no acquaintances, except Mrs. Merson. 
He Avrote no letters. He received 
none. The inspector decided to in- 
terview him. 

Mr. Reginald receded him genially. 
He alluded to the murder at once, and 
condoned Avith him on his failure to 
make any arrest. The position seemed 
to amuse him. The inspector could 
not see the joke, and did not like the 
tone he adopted. He asserted, Avith a 
confidence that he did not feel, that 
he expected that an arrest Avould 
soon be made. “Scotland Yard,” he 
lied with the boldness of exasperation, 
‘ ‘ always gets its man in the end. ’ ’ 

Mr. Reginald suggested humor- 
ously that he might himself be the 
doctor in disguise. Would the in- 
spector like to arrest him? The in- 
spector Avould haA^e liked to do so A'ery 
well, had a sufficient pretext arisen. 
He had already considered the possi- 
bility which was now suggested iii an 
obvious mockery. The appearance of 
this mysterious cousin, at such a time, 
and of so vague an origin, Avould have 
attracted the notice of the dullest de- 
tective of fiction, and Inspector 
Clawson was a very capable officer. 

But his judgment Avas too sound to 
lead him into an error so obvious. He 
knew how much may be done by dis- 
guise, and he knew its limitations. He 
had never seen Dr. Merson, but he 
had examined some recent photo- 
graphs. He knew his age. He had 
discussed his appearance with local 
members of the force, who had seen 
him daily. 

BetAveen the suddenly disappearing 
doctor and the suddenly arriving 
cousin there Avere more than the usual 
cousinly resemblances. But the dif- 
ferences Avere beyond the possibilities 
of disguise or explanation. A bald 
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man can not disguise himself with a 
thick crop of natural hair. A man 
of a growing rotundity can not dis- 
guise himself in a few weeks by the 
production of a slim and obviously 
youthful figure. A man of forty-five 
can not disguise himself into an ap- 
pearance of half his age which will 
deceive the hostile eyes of a detective 
who is standing two feet away in the 
open street, when the morning is 
sunny. 

Inspector Clawson only remarked 
that it was a fine day. 

13 

T hat was yesterday. In the cor- 
oner’s coxirt this morning the in- 
spector’s eyes were still drawn in the 
same direction. He was not greatly 
interested in the evidence of Sir 
Lionel Tipshift. For one reason, he 
knew what it was to be, and for an- 
other, he had no respect for the expert 
witness. He is useful to impress ju- 
ries, but the police and lawyers knew 
that another can always be procured 
to contradict him. Sir Lionel Tip- 
shift was a tame expert, regularly 
hired by the Croxvn. The nature of 
his evidence could be relied upon as 
certainly as that a prosecuting counsel 
would not point out the probable in- 
nocence of the prisoner against whom 
his brief was drawn. 

So the inspector’s attention wan- 
dered when Sir Lionel, with a manner 
suggesting that he was slightly bored 
by his own infallibility, gave the 
result of his post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

The body, he assured the court, had 
been disjointed after death — prob- 
ably several hours later— by someone 
with considerable Imowledge of anat- 
omy. The internal organs had been 
preserved, and (with some technical 
qualifications) were healthy. There 
was no trace of poison. There 
were marks of violence upon the body, 
including certain brixises on the legs. 


which must have been caused before 
death, by some blunt instrument. 
(That was correct. They had been 
inflicted by Bunny Simpson’s foot in 
the school playground on the after- 
noon before Peter’s existence had 
abruptly terminated. ) 

The listeners were hypnotized by 
the coldly decisive voice to the belief 
that additional and important evi- 
dence had been given. The coroner 
only, being accustomed to analyze evi- 
dence, was conscious that nothing had 
been added to that which was already 
knoxvn, or could have been reasonably 
deduced from admitted circumstances, 
and he was about to address a final 
word to the juiy, when Mr. Reginald 
Merson rose, and asked, in a deferen- 
tial but self-possessed manner, if, as 
the nearest male relative of the absent 
doctor, whose reputation was so much 
concerned, the unfortunate death hav- 
ing taken place on his premises, he 
might ask Sir Lionel Tipshift a few 
questions upon the evidence he had 
given. 

The coroner hesitated. A coroner’s 
enquiry is somewhat less formal than 
are the proceedings in the criminal 
courts. Possibly the fact that not all 
coroners belong to the legal profes- 
sion (many are doctors) may have 
produced a less rigid etiquette for 
preventing oral intercourse of any 
kind except through the medium of a 
paid lawyer. But it is not usual for a 
witness to be examined in such a man- 
ner. He was about to say that he 
would himself put any enquiry which 
he might approve, if Mr. Merson 
would let him know what was in his 
mind, when that gentleman, taking 
his pause of hesitation for consent, 
addressed a question to Sir Lionel 
Tipshift which was sufficiently unex- 
pected to cause him to remain silent 
to await the answer. 

‘ ‘ Can you tell me if any other body 
was discovered in the laboratory, be- 
sides that of Peter Corner?” 

Sir Lionel, who had already moved 
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some paces from the witness stand, 
turned back, as he answered with a 
dry precision: 

“There Avere no other human re- 
mains. Dr. Merson appears to have 
been engaged in the dissection of a 
recently killed rat, on the last oc- 
casion on which he occupied the 
laboratory.'’ 

“Does not the fact that he could 
have been so occupied, at such a time, 
Avith the boy’s body upon his hands, 
suggest that there must have been 
some connection betAveen the two?” 
klr. Reginald asked, but the coroner 
interposed before Sir Lionel could 
ansAver. 

“If you have any infonnation 
which may be of assistance to this 
enquiry, Mr. ^Merson, I must ask you 
to take the oath, and offer your evi- 
dence in the usual Av-ay; it can not 
be given in the form of suggestions 
to another Avitness.” 

Mr. Merson did not appear either 
disconcerted or annoyed by this re- 
biAke. He ansAvered easily. He 
apologized for his ignorance of the 
correct procedure. He regretted that 
he was not in a position to accept the 
coroner’s offer. It had only occurred 
to him — and he submitted the sugges- 
tion Avith diffidence — that the doctor 
might have suddenly returned, hav- 
ing remembered, after starting out, 
that he had not locked the room in 
accordance with his usual practise, 
and found the boy trespassing Avithin 
it. Suppose that the rat had been 
inoculated Avith some neAv and dread- 
ful disease, and the boy had inter- 
fered Avith it, and been bitten, so that 
he Avould be certain to contract it, 
and AAwld not only die himself, but 
might give it to others, Avould it not 
become a natural thing — even a duty, 
hoAvever unlawful — to take any steps, 
at Avhatever personal risk, to prevent 
such consequences? 

The court listened in a tense silence 
to this unexpected theory, but Sir 
Lionel, though he had not been ad- 
dx’essed, gave a reply which disposed 


of its probability, the coroner silently 
allowing his interposition, with the 
respect Avhich Avas usually accorded 
to his name and title. 

‘ ‘ The rat was not diseased. It Avas 
a remarkably fine specimen. Indeed, 
it was the finest and healthiest that I 
have ever seen. There were remark- 
able signs of vitality in every organ. ’ ’ 

“Then, if it were so exceptional in 
its physical development, might it not 
have sprung at the boy’s throat, Avhen 
he opened the door of its cage — Avhich 
Avould be about at the same level — 
and inflicted a serious, or even a fatal 
wound ? ’ ’ 

Sir Lionel, Avho was seldom disin- 
clined to the sound of his own voice, 
Avas about to answer, but his opinion 
on this point Avill never be known, 
for this time the coroner interposed 
too quickly. 

“I don’t think, Mr. Merson, that 
anything can be gained by pursuing 
hypothetical improbabilities. Such ex- 
planations, if put forward at all, 
should have come from Dr. Merson 
himself, or from some regularly ap- 
pointed advocate on his behalf. I am 
not aAvare that you have any claim 
to represent him at all, beyond that 
of an alleged relationship, and even 
that has not been sworn to. Dr. Mer- 
son is absent. He went aAvay volun- 
tarily, leaving the body of this un- 
happy boy on his premises, at a time 
when he kncAv that enqiuries Avere 
turning in his direction. I am afraid 
that the jury Avill draw their OAvn con- 
clusions. ’ ’ 

He paused a moment, and then 
commenced a brief and lucid charge 
to the jury, from which a verdict of 
Avilful mui'der against the absent doc- 
tor might be confidently expected. 

Mr. Reginald Mei’son turned to the 
woman beside him, and said some- 
thing in a loAv voice, on which she 
smiled, and rose with him. Evidently 
they did not propose to wait to hear 
the A'erdict given. The ease and con- 
fidence of his OAAm demeanor appeared 
to have infected his companion, and 
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she passed out somewhat briskly and 
buoyantly, as one who leaves an un- 
pleasant incident with finality. 

As they went down the steps which 
led to the street, Inspector Clawson 
touched Mr. Merson’s arm, and he 
turned politely. 

should just like to ask,” said 
the inspector, “how you came to 
know that the boy opened the cage.” 

Mr. Merson appeared amused. “I 
dreamt it on Monday night. Inspec- 
tor. I’m rather good at dreams,” he 
added pleasantly. 

The inspector’s hand was in his 
pocket. His fingers closed upon the 
warrant which he was carrying. If 
only he had the courage to make the 
arrest to which his instinct urged 
him ! It might make — or break — him. 
He became aware that Mr. Merson 
was speaking to him again, and in a 
voice of banter. 

“It’s no good. Inspector. You 
won't get a word more. The volun- 
tary statement’s played out. ... It’s 
no use worrying,” he said kindly; 
“you’d better go home, and forget 
it.” 

The inspector felt that the advice 
was sound, though he did not like it. 
He thought of his wife and children, 
and of the comfortable pension which 
awaits the later years of frequently 
promoted officers who do not make 
mistakes which arouse adverse news- 
paper comment. He turned sadly 
away. 


14 

■r^R. MERSON walked home very hap- 
pily, beside a wife who did not 
know him. He was very fond of 
Molly. He wondered (as he had done 
before) if the time had come to show 
her the birthmai’k on his left arm. 
He wondered Avhether it would be ex- 
pedient to use the hypodermic syringe 
in his right-hand pocket, which would 
restore her youth, and give her the 
vitality which he was already experi- 
encing. He liked her very well as she 
was, but he did not doubt that he 
should like her quite as well if she 
were looking twenty years younger. 
But he was not quite clear as to the 
pretext on which he should make the 
injection. Not quite clear, either, that 
it would be morally defensible to do it 
without explaining its results before- 
hand. He felt that to convince her of 
the actual truth would not be the 
easiest of mental enterprises. But he 
felt also that, if she should be led to 
share his experiences, she would ad- 
mit his identity moi’e readily than 
would be otherwise probable. 

Still, there was no hurry. There 
might even be advantages in delay. He 
imagined Inspector Clawson studying 
the metamorphosis of the wife of the 
missing doctor. It would be amusing. 
It could hardly be dangerous. Still, 
it was a needless risk. There was no 
hurry. 

Yes — he would come in to tea. 



“T ’M GLAD you came,” said Chal- 

I mei*s. He was sitting by the 

A window and his face was very 
pale. Two tall candles guttered at his 
elbow and cast a sickly amber light 
over his long nose and slightly reced- 
ing chin. Chalmers would have noth- 
ing modem about his apartment. He 
had the soul of a mediaeval ascetic, 
and he preferred illuminated manu- 
scripts to automobiles and leering 
stone gargoyles to radios and adding- 
machines. 

As I crossed the room to the settee 
he had cleared for me I glanced at his 
desk and was surprized to discover 
that he had been studying the math- 
ematical formulae of a celebrated con- 
temporaiy physicist, and that he had 
covered many sheets of thin yellow 
paper with curious geometric designs. 

“Einstein and John Dee are strange 
bedfellows,” I said as my gaze wan- 
dered from his mathematical charts 
to the sixty or seventy quaint books 


that comprised his strange little li- 
brary. Plotinus and Emanuel Mos- 
copulus, St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Freniele de Bessy stood elbow to el- 
bow in the somber ebony bookcase, 
and chairs, table and desk were lit- 
tered with pamphlets about mediffival 
sorcery and witchcraft and black 
magic, and all of the valiant .glamor- 
ous things that the modem world has 
repudiated. 

Chalmers smiled engagingly, and 
passed me a Eussian cigarette on a 
curiously carved tray. “We are just 
discovering now,” he said, “that the 
old alchemists and sorcerers were two- 
thirds right, and that your modem 
biologist and materialist is nine-tenths 
wrong.” 

“You have always scoffed at mod- 
em science,” I said, a little impa- 
tiently. 

‘ ‘ Only at scientific dogmatism, ’ ’ he 
replied. ‘ ‘ I have always been a rebel, 
a champion of originality and lost 
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causes; that is why I have chosen to 
repudiate the conclusions of contem- 
porary biologists.” 

“And Einstein?” I asked. 

“A priest of transcendental math- 
ematics!” he murmured reverently. 
“A profound mystic and explorer of 
the great suspected.” 

“Then you do not entirely despise 
science. ’ ’ 

“Of course not,” he affirmed. “I 
merely distrust the scientific positiv- 
ism of the past fifty years, the positiv- 
ism of Haeckel and Darwin and of 
i\Ir. Bertrand Russell. I believe that 
biology has failed pitifully to explain 
the mystery of man’s origin and des- 
tiny. ’ ’ 

“Give them time,” I retorted. 

Chalmers’ eyes glowed. “My 
friend,” he murmured, “your pun is 
sublime. Give them time. That is 
precisely what I would do. But your 
modern biologist scoffs at time. He 
lias the key but he refuses to use it. 
What do we know of time, really? 
Einstein believes that it is relative, 
that it can be interpreted in terms of 
space, of curved space. But must we 
stop there? When mathematics fails 
us can we not advance by — insight ? ’ ’ 

“You are treading on dangerous 
ground,” I replied. “That is a pit- 
fall that your true investigator avoids. 
That is why modem science has ad- 
vanced so slowly. It accepts nothing 
that it can not demonstrate. But 
you ” 

“I would take hashish, opium, all 
manner of drugs. I would emulate 
the sages of the East. And then per- 
haps I would apprehend ” 

“What?” 

‘ ‘ The fourth dimension. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Theosophical rubbish ! ’* 

“Perhaps. But I believe that drup 
expand human consciousness. Wil- 
liam James agreed with me. And I 
have discovered a new one.” 

“A new drug?” 

“It was used centuries ago by 
Chinese alchemists, but it is virtually 
unknown in the West. Its occult 


properties are amazing. With its aid 
and the aid of my mathematical 
knowledge I believe that I can go back 
through time.” 

“I do not understand.” 

‘ ‘ Time is merely our imperfect per- 
ception of a new dimension of space. 
Time and motion are both illusions. 
Everything that has existed from the 
beginning of the world exists now. 
Events that occurred centuries ago on 
this planet continue to exist in an- 
other dimension of space. Events that 
will occur centuries from now exist 
already. We can not perceive their 
existence because Ave can not enter the 
dimension of space that contains 
them. Human beings as we know them 
are merely fractions, infinitesimally 
small fractions of one enormous 
whole. Every human being is linked 
with all the life that has preceded him 
on this planet. All of his ancestors 
are parts of him. Only time sepa- 
rates him from his forebears, and time 
is an illusion and does not exist. ’ ’ 

“I think I undei'stand, ” I mur- 
mured. 

“It Avill be sufficient for my pur- 
pose if you can form a vague idea of 
Avhat I Avish to achieve. I wish to 
strip from my eyes the veils of illu- 
sion that time has throAAui over them, 
and see the beginning and the end.” 

“And you think this neAV drug will 
help you?” 

“I am sure that it Avill. And I 
want you to help me. I intend to 
take the drug immediately. I can 
not wait. I must see.” His eyes glit- 
tered strangely. “I am going back, 
back through time. ’ ’ 

He rose and strode to the mantel. 
W hen he faced me again he was hold- 
ing a small square box in the palm of 
his hand. “I have here five pellets 
of the drug Liao. It was used by the 
Chinese philosopher Lao Tze, and 
while under its infliience he visioned 
Tao. Tao is the most mysterious force 
in the Avorld; it surrounds and per- 
vades all things; it contains the vis- 
ible universe and everything that Ave 
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call reality. He who apprehends the 
mysteries of Tao sees clearly all that 
was and will be.” 

‘ ‘ Rubbish ! ” I retorted. 

“Tao resembles a great animal, re- 
cumbent, motionless, containing in its 
enormous body all the worlds of our 
universe, the past, the present and the 
future. We see portions of this great 
monster through a slit, which we 
call time. With the aid of this drug 
I shall enlarge the slit. I shall be- 
hold the great figure of life, the great 
recumbent beast in its entirety. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ And what do you wish me to do ? ” 

“Watch, my friend. Watch and 
take notes. And if I go back too far 
you must recall me to reality. You 
can recall me by shaking me violently. 
If I appear to be suffering acute phys- 
ical pain you must recall me at once.” 

‘ ' Chalmers, ’ ’ I said, “ I ■ wish you 
wouldn’t make this experiment. You 
are taking dreadful risks. I don’t 
believe that there is any fourth di- 
mension and I emphatically do not 
believe in Tao. And I don’t approve 
of your experimenting with unknown 
drugs. ’ ’ 

“I know the properties of this 
drug,” he replied. “I know precise- 
ly how it affects the human animal 
and I know its dangers. The risk 
does not reside in the drug itself. My 
only fear is that I may become lost in 
time. You see, I shall assist the drug. 
Before I swallow this pellet I shall 
give my undivided attention to the 
geometric and algebraic sjnnbols that 
I have traced on this paper.” He 
raised the mathematical chart that 
rested on his knee. “I shall prepare 
my mind for an excursion into time. 
I shall approach the fourth dimension 
with my conscious mind before I take 
the drug which will enable me to ex- 
ercise occult powers of perception. 
Before I enter the dream world of the 
Eastern mystics I shall acquire all of 
the mathematical help that modem 
science can offer. This mathematical 
knowledge, this conscious approach to 
an actual apprehension of the foiirth 


dimension of time will supplement the 
work of the drug. The drug wall oi>en 
lip stupendous new vistas — the math- 
ematical preparation will enable me 
to grasp them intellectually. I have 
often grasped the fourth dimension 
in dreams, emotionally, intuitively, 
but I have never been able to recall, 
in waking life, the occult splendors 
that were momentarily revealed to me. 

“But with your aid; I believe that 
I can recall them. You will take 
down everjdhing that I say w'hile I 
am under the influence of the drug. 
No matter how strange or incoherent 
my speech may become you will omit 
nothing. When I awake I may be 
able to supply the key to whatever 
is mysterious or incredible. I am not 
sure that I shall succeed, but if I do 
succeed” — his eyes were strangely 
luminous — ‘Hime tvill exist for me no 
longer!” 

He sat down abruptly. “I shall 
make the experiment at once. Please 
stand over there by the window and 
watch. Have you a fountain pen?” 

I nodded gloomily and removed a 
pale green Waterman from my upper 
vest pocket. 

“And a pad, Frank?” 

I groaned and produced a mem- 
orandum book. “I emphatically dis- 
approve of this experiment,” I mut- 
tered. “You’re taking a frightful 
risk. ’ ’ 

“Don’t be an asinine old woman!” 
he admonished. “Nothing that you 
can say will induce me to stop now. I 
entreat you to remain silent while I 
study these charts.” 

He raised the charts and studied 
them intently. I watched the clock 
on the mantel as it ticked out the 
seconds, and a curious dread clutched 
at my heart so that I choked. 

Suddenly the clock stopped ticking, 
and exactly at that moment Chalmers 
swallow^ed the drug. 

I ROSE quickly and moved toward 
him, but his eyes implored me not 
to interfere. “The clock has stopped,” 
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lie murmured. ‘'The forces tliat con- 
trol it approve of my experiment. 
Time stopped, and I swallowed the 
drug. I pray God that I shall not 
lose my way. ’ ' 

He closed his eyes and leaned back 
on the sofa. All of the blood had left 
his face and he was breathing heavily. 
It was clear that the drug was acting 
with extraordinary rapidity. 

“It is beginning to get dark,” he 
murmured. “Write that. It is be- 
ginning to get dark and the familiar 
objects in the room are fading out. 
I can discern them vaguely through 
my e.yelids but they are fading swift- 
ly. ’ ’ 

I shook my ])en to make the ink 
come and wrote rapidly in shorthand 
as he continued to dictate. 

‘ ‘ I am leaving the room. The walls 
^ are vanishing and I can no longer see 
any of the familiar objects. Your 
face, though, is still visible to me. I 
hope that yoxi ai*e writing. I think 
that I am about to make a great leap 
— a leap through space. Or perhaps 
it is thi'ough time that I shall make 
the leap. I can not tell. Everything 
is dark, indistinct.” 

He sat for a while silent, with his 
head sunk upon his breast. Then sud- 
denly he stiffened and his eyelids flut- 
t creel open. “God in heaven!” he 
cried. “I see!” 

He was straining forward in his 
chair, staring at the opposite wall. 
But I kneve that he was looking be- 
yond the wall and that the objects, 
in the room no longer existed for him. 
“Chalmers,” I cried, “Chalmers, 
shall I wake you?” 

“Do not!” he shrieked. “I see 
cverylhmg. All of the billions of 
lives that preceded me on this planet 
are before me at this moment. I see 
men of all ages, all races, all colors. 
They are fighting, killing, building, 
dancing, singing. They are sitting 
about rude fires on lonely gray des- 
erts, and flying through the air in 
monoplanes. They are riding the seas 
in bark canoes and enormous steam- 


ships; they are painting bison and 
mammoths on the walls of dismal 
eaves and covering huge canvases with 
queer futuristic designs. I watch the 
mig]‘ations from Atlantis. I watch 
the migrations from Lemuria. I see 
the elder races — a strange horde of 
black dwarfs overwhelming Asia and 
the Neandertalers Avith lowered heads 
and bent Ivnees ranging obscenely 
across Europe. I Avateh the Aehagans 
streaming into the Greek islands, and 
the crude beginnings of Hellenic cul- 
ture. I am in Athens and Pericles is 
young. I am standing on the soil of 
Italy. I assist in the rape of the Sa- 
bines ; I march Avith the Imperial Le- 
gions. I tremble Avith awe and wonder 
as the enormous standards go by and 
the ground shakes Avith the tread of 
the victorious hastati. A thousand 
naked slaAms grovel before me as I pass 
in a litter of gold and h'ory draxvn by 
night-black oxen from Thebes, and 
the flower-girls scream ^Ave Caesar’ 
as I nod and smile. I am myself a 
slave on a Moorish galley. I Avatch 
the erection of a great cathedral. 
Stone by stone it rises, and through 
months and years I stand and Avatch 
each stone as it falls into place. I 
am burned on a cross head dowuAvard 
in the thyme-scented gardens of Nero, 
and I Avatch Avith amusement and 
scorn the torturers at Avork in the 
chambers of the Inquisition. 

“I Avalk in the holiest sanctuaries; 
I enter the temples of Venus. I kneel 
in adoration before the Magna Mater, 
and I throAv coins on the bare knees 
of the sacred courtezans A\dio sit Avith 
veiled faces in the groves of Babylon. 
I creep into an Elizabethan theater 
and with the stinking rabble about me 
I applaud The Merchant of Venice. I 
walk Avith Dante through the narroAv 
streets of Florence. I meet the young 
Beatrice and the hem of her garment 
brushes my sandals as I stare enrap- 
tured. I am a priest of Isis, and my 
magic astounds the nations. Simon 
Magus kneels before me, imploring 
my assistance, and Pharaoh trembles 
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when I approach; In India I talk 
with the Masters and run screaming 
from their presence, for their re.vela- 
tions are as salt on wounds that bleed. 

“I perceive everything simultane- 
ously. I perceive everything from all 
sides; I am a part of all the teeming 
billions about me. I exist in all men 
and all men exist in me. I perceive 
the whole of human history in a single 
instant, the past and the present. 

‘ ‘ By simply straining I can see far- 
ther and farther back. Now I am go- 
ing back through strange curves and 
angles. Angles and curves multiply 
about me. I perceive great segments 
of time through curves. There is 
curved time, and angular time. The 
beings that exist in angular time can 
not enter curved time. It is veiy 
strange. 

“I am going back and back. Man 
has disappeared from the earth. Gi- 
gantic reptiles crouch beneath enor- 
mous palms and swim through the 
loathly black waters of dismal lakes. 
Now the reptiles have disappeared. 
No animals remain upon the land, but 
beneath the waters, plainly visible to 
me, dark forms move slowly over the 
rotting vegetation. 

“The forms are becoming simpler 
and simpler. Now they are single 
cells. All about me there gre angles 
— strange angles that have no coun- 
terparts on the earth. I am desper- 
ately afraid. 

“There is an abyss of being which 
man has never fathomed.” 

I stared. Chalmers had risen to his 
feet and he was gesticulating help- 
lessly with his arms. “I am passing 
through unearthly angles; I am ap- 
proaching — oh, the burning horror of 
it!” 

“Chalmers!” I cried. “Do you 
wish me to interfere ? ’ ’ 

He brought his right hand quickly 
before his face, as though to shut out 
a vision unspeakable. “Not yet!” he 
cried; “I will go on. I will see — 
what — lies — beyond ’ ’ 

A cold sweat streamed from his 


forehead and his shoulders jerked 
spasmodically. “Beyond life there 
are ’ ’ — his face grew ashen with terror 
— “things that I can not distinguish. 
They move slowly through angles. 
They have no bodies, and they move 
slowly through outrageous angles.” 

It was then that I became aware of 
the odor in the room. It was a pun- 
gent, indescribable odor, so nauseous 
that I could scarcely endure it. I 
stepped quickly to the window and 
threw it open. When I returned to 
Chalmers and looked into his eyes I 
nearly fainted. 

“I think they have scented me!” 
he shrieked. “They are slowly turn- 
ing toward me. ’ ’ 

He was trembling horribly. For a 
moment he clawed at the air with his 
hands. Then his legs gave way be- 
neath him and he fell forward on his 
face, slobbering and moaning. 

I watched him in silence as he 
dragged himself across the floor. He . 
was no longer a man. His teeth were 
bared and saliva dripped from the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Chalmers,” I cried. “Chalmers, 
stop it ! Stop it, do you hear ? ’ ’ 

As if in reply to my appeal he com- 
menced to utter hoarse convulsive 
sounds which resembled nothing so 
much as the barking of a dog, and be- 
gan a sort of hideous writhing in a 
circle about the room. I bent and 
seized him by the shoulders. Violent- 
ly, desperately, I shook him. He 
turned his head and snapped at my 
wrist. I was sick with horror, but I 
dared not release him for fear that he 
would destroy himself in a paroxysm 
of rage. 

“Chalmers,” I muttered, “you 
must stop that. There is nothing in 
this room that can harm you. Do you 
understand ? ’ ’ 

I continued to shake and admonish 
him, and gradually the madness died 
out of his face. Shivering convul- 
sively, he crumpled into a grotesque 
heap on the Chinese rug. 
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1 CARRIED him to the sofa and de- 
posited him upon it. His features 
were twisted in pain, and I knew that 
he was still struggling dumbly to es- 
cape from abominable memories. 

“Whisky,” he muttered. “You’ll 
find a flask in the cabinet by the win- 
dow — upper left-hand drawer.” 

When I handed him the flask his 
fingers tightened about it until the 
knuckles showed blue. ‘ ‘ They nearly 
got me,” he gasped. He drained the 
stimulant in immoderate gulps, and 
gradually the color crept back into his 
face. 

‘ ‘ That drug was the very devil ! ” I 
murmured. 

“It wasn’t the drug,” he moaned. 
His eyes no longer glared insanely, 
but he still wore the look of a lost 
soul. 

“They scented me in time,” he 
moaned. “I w^ent too far.” 

“What were they like?” I said, to 
humor him. 

He leaned fonvard and gripped my 
arm. He was shivering horribly. “No 
word in our language can describe 
them ! ’ ’ He spoke in a hoarse whisper. 
“They are symbolized vaguely in the 
myth of the Fall, and in an obscene 
form which is occasionally found en- 
graven on ancient tablets. The Greeks 
had a name for them, which veiled 
their essential foulness. The tree, the 
snake and the apple — these are the 
vague symbols of a most awful mys- 
tery. ’ ’ 

His voice had risen to a scream. 
“Frank, Frank, a terrible and un- 
speakable deed was done in the be- 
ginning. Before time, the deed, and 

from the deed ” 

He had risen and was hysterically 
pacing the room. “The seeds of the 
deed move through angles in dim re- 
cesses of time. They are hungry and 
athirst ! ’ ’ 

“Chalmers,” I pleaded to quiet 
him. “We are living in the third 
decade of the Twentieth Century.” 

“They are lean and athirst!” he 
shrieked. “The Hounds of Tindulos!” 


‘ ‘ Chalmers, shall I phone for a phy- 
sician ? ’ ’ 

“A physician can not help me now. 
They are horrors of the soul, and yet” 
— he hid his face in his hands and 
groaned — “they are real, Frank. I 
saw them for a ghastly moment. For 
a moment I stood on the other side. 
I stood on the pale gray shores be- 
yond time and space. In an awful 
light that was not light, in a silence 
that shrieked, I saw them. 

“All the evil in the universe w^as 
concentrated in their lean, hungry 
bodies. Or had they bodies? I saw 
them only for a moment; I can not 
be certain. But I heard them breathe. 
Indescribably for a moment I felt 
their breath upon my face. They 
turned toward me and I fled scream- 
ing. In a single moment I fled scream- 
ing through time. I fled down quin- 
tillions of years. 

“But they scented me. Men aw^ake 
in them cosmic hungers. We have es- 
caped, momentarily, from the foulness 
that rings them round. They thirst 
for that hi us w'hieh is clean, which 
emerged from the deed without stain. 
There is a part of us which did not 
partake in the deed, and that they 
hate. But do not imagine that they 
are literally, prosaically evil. They 
are beyond good and evil as we know 
it. They are that which in the be- 
ginning fell away from cleanliness. 
Through the deed they became bodies 
of death, receptacles of all foulness. 
But they are not evil in oxir sense be- 
cause in the spheres through w'hieh 
they move there is no thought, no 
morals, no right or wrong as we un- 
derstand it. There is merely the pure 
and the foul. The foul expresses it- 
self through angles ; the pure through 
curves. Man, the pure part of him, 
is descended from a curve. Do not 
laugh. I mean that literally. ’ ’ 

I rose and searched for my hat. 
“I’m dreadfully sorry for you, Chal- 
mers, ’ ’ I said, os I walked toward the 
door. “But I don’t intend to stay 
and listen to such gibberish. I’ll 
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send my physician to see you. He’s 
an elderly, kindly chap and he won’t 
be offended if you tell him to go to 
the devil. But I hope you’ll respect 
his advice. A week’s rest in a good 
sanitarium should benefit you im- 
measurably. ’ ’ 

I heard him laughing as I descend- 
ed the stairs, but his laughter was so 
utterly mirthless that it moved me to 
tears. 

2 

W HEN Chalmers phoned the fol- 
lowing morning my first impulse 
was to hang up the receiver immedi- 
ately. His request was so unusual and 
his voice was so wildly hysterical that 
I feared any further association with 
him would result in the impairment 
of my owir sanity. But I could not 
doubt the genuineness of his misery, 
and when he broke down completely 
and I heard him sobbing over the wire 
I decided to comply with his request. 

“Very well,” I said. “I will come 
over immediately and bring the plas- 
ter. ’ ’ 

En route to Chalmers’ home I 
stopped at a hardware store and pur- 
chased twenty pounds of plaster of 
Paris. When I entered my friend’s 
room he was crouching by the window 
watching the opposite wall out of eyes 
that were feverish with fright. When 
he saw me he rose and seized the par- 
cel containing the plaster with an 
avidity that amazed and horrified me. 
He had extruded all of the furniture 
and the room presented a desolate ap- 
pearance. 

“It is just conceivable that we can 
thwart them!” he exclaimed. “Biit 
we must work rapidly. Frank, there 
is a stepladder in the hall. Bring it 
here immediately. And then fetch a 
pail of water.” 

“What for?” I murmured. 

He turned sharply and there was a 
flush on his face. “To mix the plas- 
ter, you fool ! ” he cried. ‘ ‘ To mix 
the plaster that will save our bodies 
and soiils from a contamination un- 


mentionable. To mix the plaster that 
will save the world from — Frank, 
they must he kept out!” 

“Who?” I murmured. 

“The Hounds of Tindalos!” he 
muttered. “They can only reach us 
through angles. We must eliminate 
all angles from this room. I shall 
plaster up all of the comers, all of 
the crevices. We must make this 
room resemble the interior of a 
sphere. ’ ’ 

I knew that it would have been 
useless to argue with him. I fetched 
the stepladder, Chalmers mixed the 
plaster, and for three hours we la- 
bored. We filled in the four comers 
of the wall and the intersections of 
the floor and wall and the wall and 
ceiling, and we rounded the sharp 
angles of the window-seat. 

“I shall remain in this room until 
they return in time,” he affirmed 
when our task was completed. “When 
they discover that the scent leads 
through curves they wiU return. They 
will return ravenous and snarling 
and unsatisfied to the foulness that 
was in the beginning, before time, be- 
yond space. ’ ’ 

He nodded graciously and lit a 
cigarette. “It was good of you to 
help,” he said. 

“Will you not see a physician, 
Chalmers?” I pleaded. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps — tomorrow, ’ ’ he mur- 
mured. ‘ ‘ But now I must watch and 
wait. ’ ’ 

“Wait for what?” I urged. 

Chalmers smiled wanly. “I Icnow 
that you think me insane,” he said. 
“You have a shrewd but prosaic 
mind, and you can not conceive of an 
entity that does not depend for its 
existence on force and matter. But 
did it ever occur to you, my friend, 
that force and matter are merely the 
barriers to perception imposed by . 
time and space ? When one knows, as 
I do, that time and space are identical 
and that they are both deceptive be- 
cause they are merely imperfect mani- 
festations of a higher reality, one no 
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longer seeks in the visible world for 
an explanation of the mystery and 
terror of being. ’ ’ 

I rose and walked toward the door. 

‘ ‘ Forgive me, ’ ’ he cried. ‘ ‘ I did not 
mean to offend you. You have a su- 
perlative intellect, but I — I have a 
superhuman one. It is only natural 
that I should be aware of your limita- 
tions. ’ ’ 

“Phone if you need me,” I said, 
and descended the stairs two steps at 
a time. “I’ll send my physician over 
at once,” I muttered, to myself. 
“He’s a hopeless maniac, and heaven 
knows what will happen if someone 
doesn’t take charge of him immedi- 
ately. ’ ’ 

3 

T he follotving is a condensation 
of tivo announcements which, ap- 
peared in the Partridgeville Gazette 
for July 3, 1928: 

Earthquake Shakes Financial District 
At 2 o’clock this morning an earth 
tremor of unusual severity broke sev- 
eral plate-glass windows in Central 
Square and completely disorganized 
the electric and street railway sys- 
tems. The tremor was felt in the out- 
lying districts and the steeple of the 
Fir.st Baptist Church on Angell Hill 
(designed by Christopher Wren in 
1717) was entirely demolished. Fire- 
men are now attempting to put out a 
blaze which threatens to destroy the 
Partridgeville Glue Works. An in- 
vestigation is promised by the mayor 
and an immediate attempt will be 
made to fix responsibility for this dis- 
astrous occurrence. 


OCCULT WRITER MURDERED 
BY UNKNOWN GUEST 


Horrible Crime in Central Square 


Mystery Surrounds Death of Halpin 
Chalmers 

At 9 a. m. today the body of Hal- 
pin Chalmers, author and journalist, 


was found in an empty room above 
the jewelry store of Smithwick and 
Isaacs, 24 Central Square. The cor- 
oner’s investigation revealed that the 
room had been rented furnished to 
Mr. Chalmei’s on May 1, and that he 
had himself disposed of the furniture 
a fortnight ago. Chalmers was the 
author of several recondite books on 
occult themes, and a member of the 
Bibliographic Guild. He formerly re- 
sided in Brooklyn, New York. 

At 7 a. m. Mr. L. E. Hancock, who 
occupies the apartment opposite Chal- 
mers’ room in the Smithwick and 
Isaacs establishment, smelt a peculiar 
odor when he opened his door to take 
in his cat and the morning edition of 
the Partridgeville Gazette. The odor 
lie describes as exti’emely acrid and 
nauseous, and he affirms that it was so 
strong in the vicinity of Chalmers’ 
room that he was obliged to hold his 
nose when he approached that section 
of the hall. 

He was about to return to his own 
apartment when it occurred to him 
that Chalmers might have accidental- 
ly forgotten to turn off the gas in his 
kitchenette. Becoming considerably 
alarmed at the thought, he decided to 
investigate, and when repeated tap- 
pings on Chalmers’ door , brought no 
response he notified the superintend- 
ent. The latter opened the door by 
means of a pass key, and the two men 
(luiekly made their way into Chal- 
mers’ room. The room was utterly des- 
titute of furniture, and Hancock as- 
serts that when he first glanced at the 
floor his heart went cold within him, 
and that the superintendent, without 
saying a word, walked to the open 
window and stared at the building op- 
])Osite for fully flve minutes. 

Chalmers lay stretched upon his 
back in the center of the room. He 
was starklj’- nude, and his chest and 
arms were covered with a peculiar 
bluish . pus or ichor. His head lay 
grotesquely upon his chest. It had 
been completely severed from his 
body, and the features were twisted 
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and torn and horribly mangled. No- 
where was tliere a trace of blood. 

The room presented a most aston- 
ishing appearance. The intersections 
of the walls, ceiling and floor had been 
thickly smeared with plaster of Paris, 
but at intervals fragments had 
cracked and fallen off, and someone 
had grouped these upon the floor 
about the murdered man so as to form 
a perfect triangle. 

Beside the body were several sheets 
of charred yellow paper. These bore 
fantastic geometric designs and sym- 
bols and several hastily scrawled sen- 
tences. The sentences were almost il- 
legible and so absurd in context that 
they furnished no possible clue to the 
perpetrator of the crime. ‘ ‘ I am wait- 
ing and watching,” Chalmers wrote. 
‘ ‘ I sit by the window and watch walls 
and ceiling. I do not believe they can 
reach me, but I mu.st beware of the 
Doels. Perhaps they can help them 
break through. The satyrs wull help, 
and they can advance through the 
scarlet circles. The Greeks Imew a 
way of preventing that. It is a great 
pity that we have forgotten so much. ’ ’ 

On another sheet of paper, the most 
badly charred of the seven or eight 
fragments found by Detective Ser- 
geant Douglas (of the Partridgeville 
Reserve), was scrawled the following: 

“Good God, the plaster is falling! 
A terrific shock has loosened the plas- 
ter and it is falling. An earthquake 
perhaps! I never could have antici- 
pated this. It is growing dark in the 
room. I must phone Frank. But can 
he get here in time ? I will try. I will 
recite the Einstein formula. I will — 
God, they are breaking through ! 
They are breaking through ! Smoke 
is pouring from the corners of the 
wall. Their tongxies — ahhhhh ” 

In the opinion of Detective Ser- 
geant Douglas, Chalmers was poisoned 
by some obscure chemical. He has 
sent specimens of the strange blue 
slime found on Chalmers’ body to the 
Partridgeville Chemical Laboratories ; 


and he expects the report will shed 
ne\A^light on one of the most myster- 
ious crimes of recent years. That 
Chalmers entertained a guest on the 
evening preceding the earthquake is 
certain, for his neighbor distinctly 
heard a low murmur of conversation 
in the former’s room as he passed it 
on his way to the stairs. Suspicion 
points strongly to this unknown vis- 
itor and the police are diligently en- 
deavoring to discover his identity. 

4 

EPORT of James Morton, chem- 
ist and bacteriologist 

My dear Mr. Douglas: 

The fluid sent to me for analysis is 
the most peculiar that I have ever ex- 
amined. It resembles living proto- 
plasm, but it lacks the peculiar sub- 
stances known as enzymes. Enzymes 
catal.yze the chemical reactions occur- 
ring in living cells, and when the cell 
dies they cause it to disintegrate by 
hydrolyzation. Without enzjTiies pro- 
toplasm should possess enduring vi- 
tality, i. e., immortality. Enzj'mes are 
the negative components, so to speak, 
of unicellular organism, which is the 
basis of all life. That living matter 
can exist without enzymes biologists 
emphatically deny. And yet the sub- 
stance that you have sent me is alive 
and it lacks these “indispensable” 
bodies. Good God, sir, do you realize 
what astounding new vistas this opens 
up? 

5 

XCERPT from The Secret 
Watchers by the late Ilalpin 
Chalmers: 

What if, parallel to the life wc 
know, there is another life that does 
not die, which lacks the elements that 
destroy our life? Perhaps in another 
dimension there is a different force 
from that which generates our life. 
Perhaps this force emits energy, or 
something similar to energy, which 
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passes from the unknown dimension 
where it is and creates a new form of, 
cell life in our dimension. No one 
knows that such new cell life does exist 
in our dimension. Ah, but I have seen 
its manifestations. I have talked with 
them. In my room at night I have 


talked with the Doels. And in dreams 
I have seen their maker. I have stood 
on the dim shore beyond time and 
matter and seen it. It moves through 
strange curves and outrageous angles. 
Some day I shall travel in time and 
meet it face to face. 


Ballade of Wandering 

Ghosts 

By HANNA BAIRD CAMPBELL 

Have you heard the story the old wives tell, 

When winds in the turret sob and groan. 

And the bloated moon casts an evil spell 

On the hearts of men when the day has flown ? 

W^hen shadows out of the void are blown, 

And the reeling stars grow sick and pale. 

When phantoms meet and their sins condone — 

Have you heard them whisper the evil tale? 

They mumble and mouth of a loathsome dell. 

And a stagnant pool, with dead leaves strown, 

Where vapors, foul with the stench of hell. 

Strike the chill of death through blood and bone ; 

And above the pool on a slimy stone. 

Wrapped in a luminous mist-gray veil. 

Sits the ghost of the self-slain Angelone — 

Have you heard them Avhisper the evil tale? 

They swear, at the stroke of the midnight bell, 

Betrayed by her lover, to rest unknown, 

Her eery songs on the night-winds swell 

As she hushes her unbom babe’s faint moan. 

And the old wives clack in an undertone. 

And drown their fears in mugs of ale. 

While Love looks domi from a rotting throne — 

Have you heard them whisper the evil tale? 

ENVOI 

Ah, ravished heart, can man atone. 

Or prayers, or penance, or tears avail? 

The ghastly harvest is reaped as sown — 

Have you heard them whisper the evil tale? 



“They stopped as they saw what was there in 
the dim morning light.” 


The Story Thus Far 

Jesse and his brother Dan invite a party 
of friends to their Imnting-lodge, Waggener 
Wilds, in the wilderness. Among others in 
the party is Ben Tarrton, a handsome man, 
lionized by the ladies, but Dan for some 
reason takes a violent dislike to him; and 
so does Xatehez, the caretaker of the lodge, 
whose expression is one of stark horror as 
he gazes at Tarrton. Natchez becoming 
suddenly ill the first night the party is at 
the lodge, Jesse gets into his car to go to 
town for a doctor. On the way he finds 
Natchez’s collie-dog, dead, its throat torn 
open, and drained of its blood. A little 
farther on he meets Sneath, the hobo who 
had been helping Natchez at the lodge, and 
who had been a soldier in Tarrton’s com- 
pany overseas during the war. Sneath is 
frantic with terror, bawling out, “I seen 
Tarrton doin’ it again, just like I seen him 
out in No Man’s Land — only this time it 
was Natchez’s collie.” 


4. The Monster 

I WAS not half-way home, when 
Dan was awakened in his room 
abruptly. For a moment he lay 
still, wondering what had disturbed 
him. Then he became acutely aware 
of commotion outside, and he sat up, 
listening. He heard, then. It was 
the hounds, howling loudly. You 
must remember that he had, all along, 
at least a suspicion, though he had 
never fully grasped w'hat a monstrous 
thing the reality woitld prove to be. 
Even what he suspected was ghastly 
enough. And the moment he heard 
the hounds howling, he had a faint 
idea of what he would find. 

He leaped out of bed, and Boyce, in 
the next room, heard him. They 
called back and forth, and inside oE 
five minutes the whole crowd was in 

3S3 
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Dan’s room in dressing-gowns and 
slippers, staring out at the dogs. By 
this time the police dogs and the 
setter had joined the hounds, and be- 
fore Dan had time to wonder where 
the collie was, Jane Lee remarked 
that they were all in Dan’s room but 
Ben. Only Ben was still asleep. 
Marian said nervously that she did- 
n’t see how he could sleep in such a 
racket. 

The noise was hideous. Dan, more 
than any of them, was starkly aware 
of Ben’s absence. And he was aware 
of something else. He felt the awful, 
pestilential presence brooding over 
the great, gloomy house. The dawn 
was just breaking in the sky, a hor- 
rible, raw, cold dawn, and the group 
stood huddled there by the window 
frightened stiff by the diabolical 
nameless fear that crowded upon 
them. Gladstone, desperate for action, 
wanted to know why Natchez didn’t 
shut the dogs up, and asked where I 
was. Dan told him Natchez was sick 
and I had gone for a doctor, and that 
Chin was too much afraid of the dogs 
to try to order them about. Lee, 
terrorized into sobriety, begged Dan 
to go and see if Ben was all right. 

Dan was reluctant to make a move 
toward that silent room of Ben’s, but 
the whole crowd added their pleas to 
Lee’s and he gave in. He hurried 
across the hall, not stopping for the 
formality of a rap on Ben ’s door. He 
was too sure of what he’d find. Like 
terrorized sheep the others crowded 
after him. But they all stopped short 
and huddled together again as Dan 
threw open the door, and they saw 
what was there in the dim morning 
light. 

Ben had been murdered in his bed. 
He lay fiat on his back, one hand 
under his head, the other lying loosely 
across his stomach. But for the tell- 
tale waxen pallor of his skin he 
might have been asleep. A knife, with 
a large handle of unusual design, was 
buried to the hilt in his left breast. 
Not a drop of blood had escaped, since 


the knife had not been removed. 
Boyce gasped out something about the 
knife. Dan told him it was one that 
had belonged to our father, that it 
had hung do-wnstairs in his old room. 
The next instant Dan had a bunch of 
shaken men and hysterical women on 
his hands. 

He herded them out of the room 
and downstairs to the living-room, 
where he built a fire in the fireplace. 
They were so stunned and stricken 
that they obeyed him docilely. The 
women were crying and the men were 
trying to quiet them, and Dan was 
having a nasty few moments of it. As 
he rose from getting a fire blazing, he 
heard the Hammerton roar up and 
stop. He rushed to the window and 
saw me leap out of the car and turn 
the hose on the dogs. The excited 
brutes fought the icy water savagely, 
but they stopped their unearthly 
howling. I locked them in the garage 
and dashed up to see Natchez. He 
had come to, by that time, was quite 
conscious, but a little weak, and he 
had been on the point of coming down 
to quiet the dogs when he heard me 
arrive. 

I asked him what had been the 
matter with him, and he looked at me 
queerly, saying that his heart was 
none too good. I left Chin Hoy still 
taking care of him, and raced for the 
house. 

Dan met me in the hall, his face 
white and set, and I saAV the huddled, 
terror-ridden group behind him. 
“What’s the matter?’’ I asked, won- 
dering what else could have happened 
to add to the already unendurable 
horror in which I was striving to re- 
tain my mental equilibrium. 

“Go up and look in Tarrton’s 
room, ’ ’ Dan answered tersely, and 
Nan Boyce gave a smothered scream. 

I ran upstaii’s, three steps at a 
time, but I already had some idea of 
what I would find. Oddly enough, it 
steadied my reeling brain. You may 
think that queer. But out of a night 
of hideous fantasy and unnamable 
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madness, plain human murder was 
something tangible and understand- 
able, something I could get hold of. 
If you’ll believe it, I walked out of 
that room of death and back down 
the stairs more nearly my cool nonnal 
self than I had been since Dan had 
come north. When I entered the liv- 
ing-room, and the rest of them turned 
to stare at me fearfully, my evident 
calmness had a quieting effect on 
them that nothing else could have 
done. I saw it, and lost no time in 
following up that one grim advantage 
in that house of horror. 

‘ ‘ Does anyone know anything about 
this?” I asked quietly, as I laid aside 
my topcoat and gloves. 

‘ ‘ No. ’ ’ Dan shook his head, answer- 
ing for the rest. “The dogs woke us, 
and we went in and found him like 
that.” 

‘ ‘ I see, ’ ’ I said, probably because I 
could think of nothing else to say. I 
was thinking rapidly enough, tr5ring 
to decide upon which was the wiser 
thing to do next, when Natchez came 
in the front door and paused in the 
hall, beckoning to me. I excused my- 
self fx^om my guests for a moment and 
went to see what he wanted. 

“Has something happened, Mr. 
Waggener?” he asked quietly, and to 
my astonishment the man was quite 
himself again. I remai’ked on it. 
“Heart attacks like mine don’t leave 
much ti’ace after they’re over,” he 
said, and asked again if something 
had happened. I told him Ben had 
been murdered in his sleep, and asked 
him where Chin was. He merely 
nodded at heainng of that grisly death 
upstairs, and said he knew from the 
howling of the dogs that death was 
around somewhere, then informed me 
that he had ordered Chin Hoy to stay 
in the garage till some of us should 
call him. “Was that right?” he 
finished. 

I told him I approved of it, and 
requested him to come into the living- 
room with me, thinking I might be 
able to use him. He followed, his 
W. T.— 3 


face expi’essionless, and took his place 
leaning up against one corner of the 
fireplace mantel a little way from 
Dan, as I again faced my guests. I 
really was gi'ateful for the Ixarshness 
of fact, sad as it made me to know 
that Ben was dead. Delving into a 
murder would take my mind off the 
hideous chimeras that had been har- 
assing me. I was determined to do 
what I could myself, before calling in 
an officer. With that in view, as the 
most logical beginning, I turned to 
my brother. 

“You locked up, Dan?” 

“I certainly did.” He looked me 
squarely in the eye. “Every door, 
and shot evei^^ bolt from garret to 
cellar, as you reqixested. ’ ’ 

I shrank at what that meant, but 
there was nothing for it except the 
truth. I felt the harshness of my own 
tones as I spoke, to them all, collec- 
tively: “You will realize that, in that 
case, the house could not have been 
entered. As a matter of fact, it could 
not even have been approached. The 
dogs would have driven off any in- 
truder.” 

Rick Boyce started, stared at me, 
and demanded belligerently, “What 
are you hinting at, Jesse?” 

“I’m not hinting, Rick,” I an- 
swered, giving him back his look. 
“I’m merely stating an obvious fact. 
All of you noted the bars on the 
windows. With the dooi’s securely 
bolted and locked, tliis house is as 
impregnable as an anned fort. There- 
fore, the person who killed Ben Tarr- 
ton was in the house when the doors 
were locked. That fact is unassail- 
able.” 

“But, good heavens, man,” Lee 
burst out indignantly, “you ai'en’t 
accusing ” 

“I’m accusing no one of any- 
thing,” I interrupted tersely. “I’m 
merely stating the fact that no person 
could have entered this house save 
those of you who are now here ! And 
somebody killed Ben Tarrton since 11 
o’clock last night.” 
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A scream answei’ed me, a scream 
that was barely audible, the mere 
exudation of an exhausted breath, 
and Jane Lee threw herself into her 
husb;md’s arms. 

“Let’s keep as cool as Ave can, 
please.” I swept my gaze over the 
entire group. Only Dan and Natchez 
were cool and self-possessed. Dan 
Avas rather white and his eyes had a 
queer light in them, but Natchez was 
almost bored. It AA'as none of Nat- 
chez’s affair, anyhow, and I couldn’t 
expect Dan to get excited over the 
death of a man he had disliked from 
the moment he first saAv him. I 
felt sori-iest, I think, for Marian 
Gladstone. She sat like a person 
stunned, cowed into a state bordering 
on vacuity. Action Avas the thing 
that would be good for her, I knew, 
and Avith that in mind I spoke to her. 
‘ ■ l\Iarian, I think ^ good hot cup of 
coffee Avould benefit us, and I don’t 
AA-ant Chin brought in yet. Would 
you make us a pot of coffee?” 

She rose Avith a flash of eager assent 
in her eyes, and I gestured toward 
the kitchen. “Yoai’ 11 find kindling 
in a box by the stoA^e,” I told her, 
“and small Avood in a box on the 
stoop, just outside the side kitchen 
door. ’ ’ 

She nodded and hurried from the 
room. I turned my attention back to 
the task before me. 

‘ ‘ COURSE, most of you know 

nothing about this affair, any- 
Avay,” I began. “But one of you 
must know precisely all about it. That 
one Avill save the rest of us a great 
deal of unpleasantness if he will 
come out Avith it like a gentleman.” 

“You’re going rather far,” Boyce 
interrupted, angrily. 

“I’ll not forget that I am your 
host,” I answered. “I simply Avant 
to have this business over as quickly 
as possible. I see no need for the 
inf{uisition of extensive questioning. 
Anyone could have driven that knife. 
Its OAvn weight would have been 


enough for the death blow. We must 
face the facts. Ben lies dead, in an 
impregnable house into which a party 
of people have been locked. Yet all 
of us here were his closest friends. 
We ” 

“See here, Jesse.” Rick Boyce got 
to his feet and faced me abruptly. 
“Before we go any further with this 
thing let’s get doAAui to eases. It’s 
utterly ridiculous to accuse any of us 
of having done away with Ben. Why, 
he Avas one of the best friends I ever 
had — one of the finest chaps I’ve 
CA’^er known. I’m certain the rest of 
us here held him ahvays in high 
esteem. ’ ’ 

“You bet we did,” Gladstone af- 
firmed quickly, wiping his glasses 
with shaking fingers. 

“All of us,” Lee said, his comedy 
sunk in sober grief, and he looked 
at me OA'er the head of his wife, 
burrowed into his breast. “Nobody 
could haA'e really hated Ben. It’s 
utterly ridiculous, just as Rick says, 
even to intimate that any of us could 
have — could have ” He stam- 

mered, and Boyce picked up the sen- 
tence smoothly. 

“Could have done such a thing. 
And it’s just as ridiculous to try to 
locate the murderer before Ave do a 
little calculating. No, no, Jesse. 
Your deduction is absurd. Somebody 
must have gotten in, somehoAv.” 

“Nobody could have gotten in,” I 
retorted. I Avas becoming more and 
more myself with every moment. 
Facing logical reasoning had brought 
me up sharply, chased the terrors out 
of my brain and planted my feet 
firmly in a solid everyday environ- 
ment. Already the horrors of the 
past night were faded into so dim a 
piece of fantasy that I could laugh at 
them, and at the Avkole chain of inci- 
dents which had caused them, culmi- 
nating in that poor fool of a raving 
drunkard. I sighed in positive relief, 
straightened my shoulders, and went 
on briskly. “What kind of calculat- 
ing do you wish to assume, Rick ? ’ ’ 
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“Well, first, where the devil did 
that knife come from?” Eiek re- 
turned. 

“I’ll show you,” I answered, not 
knowing then that Dan had already 
told him. I crossed to Father’s old 
room, slipped my hand in my pocket 
for the key, and started, to find it 
absent and not with the other keys on 
my ring. Then I remembered, and 
turned to my brother. “Oh, I’ve not 
got the key. I gave it to you last 
night, Dan. May I have it, please.” 

He took the key from his pocket 
and extended it toward me. I accepted 
it and unlocked the door. The guests 
crowded behind me as I threw back 
the door and entered tlie room. 
Silently I gestured to the place where 
the knife had hung. Set into the 
opposite wall was a high, polished 
board. Into the board seveii spikes 
were driven, and on six of the pro- 
tniding spikes hung knives of dimin- 
ishing size but identical in construc- 
tion with the knife buried in Tarrton’s 
chest. The seventh spike was empty, 
the spike that had held the biggest 
knife. I motioned toward it. 

' ‘ That ’s where the knife hung, kly 
father was an expert knife-thrower — 
it was a hobby of his. He had them 
hung up tliei’e that way to prevent 
their falling from an insecure peg of 
any kind. They are dangerous play- 
things.” 

“But, listen, Jesse!” Boyce was 
talking again. “None of us has been 
in this room as yet. We’d never even 
looked inside of it. And the door was 
locked and you had the key. Why, 
think, man! Whoever killed Ben 
knew, he had to know, of the existence 
of those knives. And that lets every 
darned one of us out ! ’ ’ 

I started. God save me for a fool, 
but I had not till that moment even 
considered suspicion pointing at Dan. 
But I saw it now. We all saw it at 
once. I saw a look dart from eye to 
eye. I felt a thought dart from brain 
to brain. Dan knew of the knives. 


Dan had had my key when the thing 
was done. I realized that my face 
was slowly whitening, as I waved 
them all out of the iX)om and locked 
that door behind me. I followed them 
dumbly into the living-room and they 
congregated in a hushed, appalled 
group, dra-svn aside from Dan. He 
stood leaning up against the fireplace 
again, looking them over with faint 
cjmical amusement. Natchez was star- 
ing at him with startled eyes. I had 
lost my power of speech, and the 
hideous silence that had fallen upon 
us was rasping my nerves. 

“Surely,” Boyce spoke quietly, al- 
most gently, striving to help me get 
a grip on myself, “you can see what 
I say is logical, Jesse. Isn’t it per- 
fectly obvious?” 

“Y-yes,” I admitted dumbly. “Of 
course. It had to be .someone who — 
who knew of the knives. And — there 
— thei*e is no other key. But — by 
God, that’s infamous! It can’t be pos- 
sible ! ’ ’ They all knew what I meant. 

Dan smiled faintly. “I didn’t do 
it,” he said, taking the bull by the 
horns with a flatness that made me 
gasp. He turned to Boyce. “The 
supposition isn’t infamous, as Jesse 
says; it’s only silly. If you have any 
observant senses at all, Rick, you must 
have seen that I was as astounded at 
finding Tarrton like that as any of 
you were.” Which was true. He 
hadn ’t expected to find Ben dead. He 
finished sarcastically, “I should call 
it the intelligent thing to search for 
evidence of some kind before the deed 
is hung on the most likely person 
handy. And there are such things 
as finger prints, you know. ’ ’ 

“Don’t get nasty, Dan,” I put in, 
hastily, seeing the indignant expres- 
sion that flashed into Rick ’s face, 
“we’ll leave the finger prints to the 
experts. I’m going up to Ben’s room 
and see whether or not there is any 
evidence, any clue that can help us. 
Natchez, since you and I were the 
only ones locked out of the house, I 
shall ask you to come with me.” 
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N atchez followed me up to Ben’s 
room, with a queer backward 
glance at Dan. But we found nothing. 
I stood around rather helplessly, I 
fear, not paying much attention to 
Natchez and his businesslike exam- 
ination of the room. My mind was 
stricken with a new horror. My kid 
brother Dan! Caught in a net of 
circumstantial evidence ! I knew well 
enough it ivas circumstantial, that 
Dan had never killed Ben. But what 
would that avail, with the circum- 
stances as they were? 

He had been in Mexico for six 
years. He was a stranger to most of 
the party. Boyce, the Gladstones and 
I had all heard him say he did not 
like Ben, and he had certainly acted 
queerly about that, too. The house 
was locked. No one could have got 
in. He was the only one in the 
house who knew of the knives, and he 
had had my key in his pocket. 

I felt sick at the pit of my stom- 
ach as I followed Natchez back to the 
living-room. Rick asked eagerly if we 
had found anything. 

“No,” I said didly. “No clue.” 
I did not even glance at Natchez. If 
he had found anything he would have 
told me. I looked at the crowd of 
friends, those who had long been my 
friends, but I viewed them now with 
hostile eyes. A horrible suspicion 
was growing into a cloud over them, 
looming and menacing. They were, 
one and all, already convinced that 
my brother was the murderer in their 
]nidst. But I saw they shrank from 
facing me squarely. Thej^ waited for 
me to end the silence, flashing covert 
glances at each other, fidgeting un- 
easily, while Dan surveyed them col- 
lectively with a cool, ironic, half- 
amused gaze. I couldn’t endure it 
longer. 

“Well, somebody did it!” I burst 
out, hotly. “And there’s always 
something to tell the tale. If the 
gxiilty person is not willing to come 
clean, I must do the next best thing 
and send for the sheriff.” 


Marian cried out sharply. She had 
just come back from the kitchen. I 
only nodded at her. The sheriff would 
find the guilty one, fast enough, I 
told myself desperately. That was 
the one way to extricate Dan. The 
sheriff must be brought. I turned 
straining eyes on Dan. His face had 
become grim, and there was an ugly 
glare in his deep-set black eyes. 

‘ ‘ Oh, Benny ! Benny ! ’ ’ Nan Boyce 
cried suddenly, in the hysteria of 
grief. 

Dan flared, like a man at the end 
of his patience. “Your little tin god’s 
dead,” he rasped. “Stop grieving 
over the rotter. I’m here to tell you 
that to any man who killed Ben Tarr- 
ton society owes a vote of thanlis. ’ ’ 

A gasp of horror rose from over the 
room. I ’m not sure that it was not 
harshest and quickest from me. Dan 
faced down our incredulous stare with 
flaming eyes. 

“How can you judge what he must 
have done to someone, to have brought 
that on himself? If he never did 
another thing but what he did to me, 
he deserved killing as richly as any 
convict in a death cell waiting the 
rope. ’ ’ 

“Dan! Dan!” I intermpted him, 
terrified at the thing he was doing to 
himself. It looked black enough for 
him already. “You said you never 
saw him before ! ’ ’ 

“And I never did,” Dan corrob- 
orated. I couldn ’t stop him. He was 
insane with fury, roused to a pitch 
of insane anger over the rising of 
some old ghost, shaken with a rage 
that had been bom years ago and had 
never died, the worst rage a man can 
Iniow. His words came crackling from 
his sneering mouth. ‘ ‘ But I ’ve crossed 
his trail before. The man was a 
hellion — ^with the women. How do I 
Imow? Because he took the girl I 
was tOjhave married, seven years ago. 
She died. Don ’t ask me how — it ’s too 
horrible to repeat. Through him she 
died. I’d have killed him right then 
if I could have got my hands on him. 
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But he was out of harm’s way, over- 
seas. After I buried her, I guess I 
was crazy for a while. 

‘ ‘ I wanted to get out of the United 
States. I didn’t want to murder any- 
body. But I knew I didn’t dare stay 
in the States after he came back. I 
went to Mexico. You thought it was 
because I was peeved that I didn’t 
get overseas. Hell ! It was because I 
didn’t want to commit murder! And 
I pitched into work like a fool to keep 
it out of my mind. If I’d known he 
was to be one of this party I’d never 
have come north. When I did come, 
and found him with your crowd, it 
was all I could do to endure it. I 
didn’t kill him, but I’m glad he’s 
dead. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Dan ! ” I cried, into the torrent of 
words, and gripped his arm. He 
turned his ghastly face and blazing 
eyes on me. 

“Sorry if I’ve made an ass of my- 
self, ’ ’ he said curtly. ‘ ‘ But it ’s true, 
and I don’t take a word of it back. 
You people are grieving over a skunk 
— over a hell-monster of tlie worst 
kind. You’d be sick to death if you 
knew what a fiend he was. Give it 
out that he committed suicide. For 
God’s sake, don’t sick the sheriff on 
the human benefactor that knifed that 
devil in a saint’s body.” 

A numb silence fell over the room. 
I was cold to the heart. Couldn’t 
Dan see that after such an outburst 
as that, not a person in the room could 
be made to believe he hadn’t killed 
Ben? But I had only one thing to 
do. My reeling brain held tenacious- 
ly to one thin thi’ead of hope — the 
sheriff would find the murderer, there 
was always something to tell the tale. 
I dropped my hand from Dan’s arm 
and turned to Natchez. 

“Natchez, take the Hammerton — 
and go for the sheriff.” 

Natchez nodded, and crossed the 
room toward the hall, almost sham- 
bling, like a man stricken. I saw his 
eyes cling to Dan’s face, and then 
Dan, aware that the caretaker was 


staring at him, swung round his head 
and looked after him. Natchez jerked 
his thumb in a slight beckoning ges- 
ture. Then he was gone. Dan looked 
swiftly around the room, to see 
whether or not the guests ■ had ob- 
served that little byplay, but all of 
them were meticulously avoiding look- 
ing that way. My brother whirled 
silently, stepped into the hall as noise- 
lessly as a cat, and followed Natchez. 

My brain was whirling. What could 
that possibly mean? Had Natchez 
found something in the room upstairs 
after all, something he had kept from 
me? What could he want of Dan? 
I stared at my guests. They were 
meticulously avoiding my gaze. In 
that moment I hated them. They had 
condemned Dan. I flared at them, 
harshly : 

“Kindly stay where you are till I 
return. I want to speak to Dan.” 

None of them answered, but they 
looked at me with open pity as I 
wheeled and hurried from the room. 
Off to the side, out of view from the 
living-room, I saw Dan and Natchez 
just passing into the garage. I was 
determined to know what went on be- 
tween them. I broke into a light run, 
circled the garage, and came up to it 
on the opposite side. Dan and 
Natchez would not go upstairs, I 
knew. They wouldn ’t want Chin Hoy 
to hear what they said. They would 
stay down where the cars were. 

I was correct in my calculations. I 
slipped up to the small side window 
and peered through the pane. Dan 
and Natchez had come to a halt by 
the Hammerton, and Natchez was 
speaking. 

“Dan — just what will the sheriff do 
when he gets here ? ’ ’ 

“Why, the usual thing, Natchez,” 
Dan answered. He lit a cigarette, 
raised one foot to the running-board 
and leaned comfortably on the fore- 
door. His rage had subsided, now. 
Only a somber gleam smoldered in the 
black depths. I could see and hear 
them both quite plainly. Dan v/cnt 
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on to explain: “He’ll question every- 
body, search the house and the people, 
examine Tarrton’s room for a clue, 
and all that sort of thing. He might 
find something you and Jesse over- 
looked. Things to which the layman 
would attach no importance might be 
of inestimable value to the sheriff. In 
sparsely settled country like this the 
sheriff is the whole works, you know 
— police force, detective agency and 
everything else. And a lot of those 
fellows are pretty keen.’’ 

‘ ‘ Yes. ’ ’ Natchez nodded, his grouchy 
face dark and his eyes harried. “Have 
you thought of your position, Dan?” 

“It’s not so menacing as Jesse 
thinks.” And Dan smiled. “As Jesse 
said, there is always something to tell 
the tale. Finger prints, mayb^e noth- 
ing but a hair or a thread from a 
garment. But always something. And 
then, if he doesn’t find anything in 
the way of a clue, there is always the 
third degree. Oh, he’ll find the guilty 
one, Natchez. Under adequate pres- 
sure, the murderer will break. ’ ’ 

“But — suppose no one breaks!” 
Natchez moved close, and his eyes 
were like phosphorus. ‘ ‘ Suppose 
everyone in that party is innocent. 
Suppose there is not the least clue — 
no finger prints — nothing. Then 
what ? ’ ’ 

Dan stared at him. “What are you 
getting at, Natchez ? If such a condi- 
tion could exi.st, my neck wouldn’t be 
worth a last year’s rent receipt, of 
course. But it can’t exist!” 

“It does exist,” Natchez said short- 
ly. “But your neck has got to be 
saved some way. God knows how it 
can be done.” 

Dan’s face whitened, and he 
gripped Natchez by the arm, convul- 
sively. “How can it exist? What 
do you mean? How do you know?” 

“I know who killed Ben Tarrton,” 
Natchez answered. 

“"VNliat!” Dan stood like a nian 
frozen, then he slowly took out his 
cigarette case and tried to light a 


cigarette with his shaking fingers. 
“You know?” 

“I certainly do.” 

Dan’s hand, in the act of lighting 
the cigarette that quivered in his hold, 
stopped short, and I could see the re- 
flection of the flame in his wild eyes. 
“Well, for God’s sake, who? Out 
with it, man ! ’ ’ 

“The dead.” Natchez bowed his 
head, with a strange reverence. ‘ ‘ The 
dead killed him. Not one, but a hun- 
dred. All those dead whom he tor- 
tured to the last gasp.” Natchez’s 
face was suddenly ghastly, and his 
voice sank lower. “You know what 
he was, don’t you? You know that — 
he was” — lower and lower dropped 
the hideous gasp, as Natchez looked 
back on some unspeakable horror he 
could not forget — “he was — a ” 

But I could not get that last word. 
I strained my ears for the slightest 
sound. Natchez did not say it again. 

“God!” Dan cried. “Holy God! 
Not that ! ’ ’ 

5. The Vengeance of the Dead 

‘ ‘ ES ! ” Natchez cried vehemently, 

* ‘ ‘ He was ! And you ’re in a net 
so tight that only the power of God 
can help you. But He will stand by, 
Dan. I tell you He will. And so will 
I. I’ll get you out of this if it takes 
my life ! ’ ’ 

“You! Why?” Dan’s dark face 
was filled with wonder. 

And then again I saw the miracle 
of Natchez’s dour and sour counte- 
nance refined and softened into a 
splendid humanity. “Because,” he 
said in a strangely vibrant tone of 
gratitude, “you are Borden Waggen- 
er come alive again, and Borden Wag- 
gener was the only man who would 
ever believe me. I told him what had 
shaken me from my moorings, almost 
driven me from sanity, and he be- 
lieved. ’ ’ 

“It was — Tarrton?” Dan asked 
swiftly. 

“Yes.” Natchez’s face flamed with 
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righteous hatred and anger. ‘ ‘ It was 
that hell-hound they called Tarrton. 
When the war broke out I enlisted 
and was sent across. I wasn’t so 
young, but I was a good cook and they 
made me a mess sergeant. My wife 
and daughter followed me, I never 
knew how they managed it, but they 
did. I had been sent to the trenches, 
and what with the tangle of the mail 
and the rigidity of the censorship, I 
didn ’t know they were there. Then I 
got messed up, was sent to the hospital 
and invalided home. 

“Not till then did I find out that 
my wife and daughter had followed 
me. My wife died over there of the 
flu, but my daughter came back here. 
Over there she had met a captain and 
fallen in love with him. He had final- 
ly been sent back to the front, she had 
met him on leave, and she came home 
to see me, having discovered that I 
was wounded and sent to the States. 
She was puzzled and frightened by 
things she did not understand, and 
she was afraid at first to tell me. Her 
very fear drove her to detailing the 
whole thing, though. 

“She said that when she was with 
this fellow she was always so happy 
and well. He was a man the women 
fancied a great deal. And she gave 
me his name, and described him, with 
his white skin and dark eyes and red 
hair. But when he went away from 
her she always felt such a strange de- 
pletion of her strength. I knew some- 
thing terrible had happened to her. 
She was as white and bloodless as 
though the red fluid had been drawn 
from her veins. I began to suspect 
right then what he was, especially 
when she spoke of his big white teeth. 
They were so large, she said, for a 
man’s teeth, and so terribly powerful. 
He could lift the weight of his huge 
body by his teeth. 

“I felt that the only way to raise 
any protection about her was to make 
myself capable of leaving my body 
in sleep. I watched her at night, when 
she was asleep and didn’t Imow, but 


I couldn’t see him come. I went to a 
professor of mysticism and studied 
like a fiend. I got so that I could get 
out of my body by willing myself out. 
Then I watched her again — Out of the 
l>ody, you understand. As long as I 
was in the flesh I couldn’t see him, 
and I couldn’t stop him. But when 
I was out I saw him fast enough. He 
came in the window, and started to- 
ward her bed, but I leaped between 
them. I grappled with him, to find 
that he was much stronger than I. 
I had no chance with him. He threw 
me aside as though I were a stick, 
rushed to the bed and leaned over 
her — and as I watched he changed to 
a monstrous cat. The next instant his 
face was against hers, and he was 
sucking the breath from her mouth 
with his. I heard her horrible gasp- 
ing struggles, but I was powerless. I 
moaned and shrieked at him, leaping 
on his back and beating at him. He 
drew the life out of her till he had his 
fid, in spite of my puny assault, 
changed back to the form of a man, 
and went away again as he had come, 
laughing as he slipped through the 
window. 

“I got back in my body and strug- 
gled to bring her back to conscious- 
ness. She was appallingly weak. I 
began to be afraid that she was gone. 
But by morning she had recovered 
enough to open her eyes, to dress and 
trail languidly about the house. Fran- 
tic with fear for her, T rushed to my 
professor of mysticism. And he ex- 
plained to me exactly the kind of 
monster I had to deal with. He was 
not a vampire, he wasn’t a werewolf, 
he wasn’t any commonly understood 
type of monstrosity. He was a combi- 
nation of them all, and something 
else besides. This was the explana- 
tion of his activities, Dan, as the pro- 
fessor outlined them to me. 

“He came to this planet when the 
powers threw him off one of the dark 
stars. As far as the professor could 
judge, that was somewhere around a 
thousand years ago.” 
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‘ ‘ What ! Is he that old ? ’ ’ Dan ex- 
claimed. 

“That old anyway, yes. He’s had 
two or three existences. In one he 
was a werewolf. In one he was a vam- 
pire. In one he was a soul-stealer. In 
this last existence he was all com- 
bined. He kept abreast of the times 
as the world advanced, living first on 
one part of the globe, then on an- 
other. He presented to society the 
appearance of a wealthy man of the 
world, and no one ever suspected 
what he was. He was too smooth, too 
sly. But to keep his body and spirit 
replenished he continually was forced 
to gorge himself on warm blood, and 
to breathe into his throat the souls of 
women. 

“For that reason he was always on 
hand when any country went to war. 
He assumed the dress and language 
of the country, and through his un- 
holy black magic got himself into 
some not too prominent po.sition — 
where he could reach the battlefield. 
When a battle was over and the field 
was strewn with the dead and dying, 
he changed to a wolf, sltink among 
the corpses and wounded and drank 
enough of blood to keep his youth in- 
tact for another decade. He could 
always find a war, you realize. If too 
long a stretch occurred between wars, 
he resorted to his werewolf form and 
went into the wild country where he 
could tear open the throat of some 
animal. 

‘ ‘ Oh, he was hideously sly and clev- 
er! Always his tracks were covered 
so that not even any strange gossip 
could rise and follow' him wherever 
he wanted to go. And that monstrous 
loathsome ghoul was breathing the 
soul from my daughter’s body to re- 
plenish his ghastly spirit! I begged 
the professor in terror to tell me w^hat 
I coiild do. I asked him why in God ’s 
name the monster hadn ’t been annihi- 
lated before. He told me sadly that 
only a few of the initiate such as he 
knew Tarrton for what he was. There 
was only one way in w^hich he could 


be forever laid low, only one way in 
which he could be killed, body, brain 
and bestial spirit.’’ 

“And that?” Dan breathed, so low 
I could but faintly hear him. 

“While he was out of the body, 
away where he could not protect it, 
some other man must accomplish the 
thing. The avenger must pass out of 
his own body, and must be possessed 
of the power to move material things 
while in that form. He must take a 
heavy knife, a long one with a blade 
that would sink into. the heart. He 
must carry that knife to the monster’s 
sleeping empty body. In one hand 
he must carry a mixture of the ashes 
of one victim the monster had slain 
and the blood of another, stirred into 
a paste. A hole must be drilled into 
the point of the knife and packed with 
that paste. Then the avenger must 
call around him the disembodied souls 
of all the victims the monster had 
claimed. Those souls must mass 
around him in a mighty impassable 
group while he drove the knife deep 
into the heart of the sleeping mon- 
ster-body. And as the knife sank in 
they must with one accord chant the 
incantation which would blast his 
hellish spirit. 

“I did not know how I could ever 
accomplish such a hideous thing, a 
thing that others had tried to do, and 
that he had always easily foiled, for 
always they lacked some one thing 
that was vital to the accomplishing of 
the deed. But I would have moved 
heaven and earth to save my daughter. 
I rushed back — only to find her gone. 
He had, by subtle mental suggestion, 
urged her to flee from me, raging at 
the thought that I wanted to cheat 
him of her life. I think I went in- 
sane for a while. But after a few 
horrible days I grew calmer, then set 
out to follow her. I traced her slowly, 
by devious means, to And that he had 
beaten me after all. She had died 
in a charity hospital and some kind- 
hearted person had buried her. 
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“jC^ROM then on I had but one mo- 
tive in living. It was to blast 
him forever. I studied and prac- 
tised magic night and day, but my 
mind had been so heavily taxed that 
it gave way under the strain, and all 
my power fell from me. Hopeless, I 
decided to commit suicide, to go on 
from this life and find her Avhere she 
might be. It was then your father 
stopped me, and listened to my story, 
and believed me, and sent me up here 
to gain strength and sanity again. 
He used to come up here and work 
with me. I grew strong and level- 
minded before he died. I went back 
to my magic. Then I discovered that 
the very fiend I planned to kill was 
now a friend of your brother’s. I 
doubled my efforts. 

“I got so I could leave my body 
and move material things. Out of 
the body, I went to my fair daughter’s 
grave and brought back a small bit 
of her ashes. Then Jesse wrote me 
they were coming up here for this 
outing. God had delivered the fiend 
into my hands. I knew it had been 
some time since he had been able to 
get his fill of blood. The instant I 
laid eyes on him I saw that he was 
losing his strength a little. I knew 
he would claim a victim that night 
the moment he could get out of the 
body. I had already taken that lar- 
gest knife and drilled a hole in the 
point. But I had placed it back on 
the spike so that its absence might not 
cause any comment from you or Jesse. 

“As soon as I saw the lights up- 
stairs in the lodge, I knew he had 
gone to his room and would be quick- 
ly at his activities. I immediately re- 
paired to my room and left my body. 
I went out into the yard and watched. 
Chin Hoy, seeing the state of my 
body, thought I was sick and called 
Jesse, but I dared not delay. The 
monster had already come from the 
lodge and started toward the garage. 
I had to follow him. He liad already 
taken on his wolf form. He made a 
ravenous attack on my dogs. The 


four dogs that were not chained fled 
in terror. I do not think they could 
see him clearly, but they sensed and 
feared him. That only delighted his 
liellish soul, and he leaped after the 
collie and raced to the kill. 

“The collie fled madly down the 
road. Chin was then in the house, 
where he had gone to get Jesse. I 
raced, too, after the fiend. Nearly a 
half-mile down the road he caught the 
collie, and leaped to his kill, to tear 
open the dog’s throat. He was so 
ravenously thirsty for his ghoulish 
drink that he did not notice me. I 
went so close that I reached a hand 
down under the furry body and 
caught two or three drops of blood 
that slobbered from his wolf jaws. 
That was all I wanted. 

“Wild with fury, I ran back to the 
garage, and passed Jesse tearing to 
town for the doctor. I went to the 
hiding-place I had made in the garage 
and brought forth the sacred ashes of 
my daughter, and of them and the 
blood of my noble coUie I made the 
magic paste, saying over it the incan- 
tation the professor had taught me. 
Carrying the precious paste carefully, 
I hurried into the lodge. Locked 
doors were nothing to me. I wmlked 
right through the door into your 
father’s room, took dow’ii the Imife 
and packed the paste into the hole in 
its blade. Then I passed through the 
door into the hall. The knife, in my 
hands, Avas as capable of passing 
through wooden panels as I. 

‘ ‘ I leaped up the stairs, calling Avith 
all my might on the souls of all his 
ravaged Auctims. I A\ms shaken by the 
response that answered me. By the 
hundreds they came, out of all the 
centuries he had blasphemed with his 
presence; AV'omen from whom he had 
drawn the souls, men from whom he 
had drained blood on the battlefield, 
animals of every species from Avhom 
lie had torn the life and of whom he 
had emptied the veins. They knew 
Avhat I Av anted of them. With a holy 
ciy of vengeance, the A^engeance of 
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the dead, they massed around me as 
I hurtled into his room, 

“There that hellishly beautiful 
body lay, asleep, while back down the 
road the werewolf crouched and 
gorged himself. I called on all the 
powers of heaven as I raised high the 
big knife, and the souls of the dead 
chanted their mighty incantation. 
Slowly I lowered the knife, and slow- 
ly I drove the blade home. The fiend 
felt that avenging steel the moment 
the point touched his flesh. He knew 
he was in danger of his hellish exist- 
ence. He screamed and tried to get 
back. But in vain ! The knife reached 
his heart, and before our eyes — the 
eyes of the dead and me — his mon- 
strous spirit w'as blasted into a million 
fragments and whirled into the pit of 
oblivion forever, 

“And then — I saw a marvelous 
sight. Those weary and ravaged dead 
began to glow with golden light. Their 
haunted eyes became blessed with 
peace. One by one they blessed me as 
they passed me, singing, and even the 
beasts he had ravaged frisked at my 
heels and licked my hands as they 
went on. One of the last to go was 
my fair daughter. She leaned to 
press a kiss on my,eheek, but I could 
not bear to see her go. I walked with 
her for a long way before I finally 
bade her a temporary farewell and 
returned to my body. 

“Chin Hoy was still there, and 
Jesse had returned. I knew a hue 
and cry would be raised when the 
monster’s body was found, and the 
howling of the dogs had already ap- 
prised you of his death. But I had 
thought that, finding no guilty person 
in the house, the verdict w’ould be 
death at the hands of a person un- 
knoivn. I had not reckoned with the 
hideous net of circumstantial evidence 
that had closed around you. You 
were the only man who slept alone. 
The other men have their wives with 
them and therefore possess a perfect 
alibi. I am terrorized, Dan. I could 
tell my story, but they would laugh 


me out of court. You must not be 
sacrificed ! But what can we do ? ” 

‘ ‘ God ! I don ’t know ! ’ ’ Dan ’s face 
was ghastly. “We’re together, you 
and I, Natchez. Your daughter — she 
and I quarreled over a silly thing. I 
met her after you went overseas. 
When we quarreled, she and her 
mother followed you. Then she came 
back — and when he, that hellion, 
drove her from you, she fled to me, 
and I saw her die before my eyes. 
It was I who buried her, just before 
I went to Mexico. ’ ’ 

“You — Dan !” Natchez cried. “You 
— and my daughter!” 

“Yes.” Dan’s w^hite face quivered. 
“I knew there was something hor- 
rible back of it, the way she died. I 
studied those things, too. I learned 
who and w’hat he was, and how he 
could be conquered. But I could 
never gain even the first rudimentary 
ability in magic. I was powerless. I 
didn’t want to live, but I had to, so 
I made the best of it. If I have to 
die because that fiend died, if they 
hang me on circumstantial evidence, 
I think I shall be glad to go on with 
her. ’ ’ 

“No!” Natchez cried. “No! You 
shall not be his last victim ! He shall 
not claim another, even by round- 
about means, God listens, Dan. Pray ! 
You and I together — pray!” 

6. The Loyalty of the Living 

T TURNED away from the window, 
A then. Dan must be saved ! And it 
was I who had to do it. I, as the tool 
of the divine power who would not 
let his innocent children suffer over- 
long. We were here, all of us, at this 
lodge, in an ordinary world, with an 
ordinary murder to face. The unbe- 
lieving world, that would laugh at 
Natchez’s story as the raving of a 
madman, must have some common- 
place explanation of the thing that 
had happened, of the death that had 
occurred. And suddenly, like a se- 
quence unrolled on a silver sheet be- 
fore my eyes, I saw the way. 
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I whirled and raced down the road 
to a spot I remembered, stooped and 
picked up something from the brush 
and slipped it into my pocket. Then 
I circled the house, keeping out of 
sight of those within the living-room. 
At the rear of the house I entered it 
noiselessly by the side kitchen door, 
which was unlocked by Marian when 
she went into the kitchen to make the 
coffee. I crossed the kitchen and de- 
scended the stairs into the cellar. 
There I hurried to the outer door, 
threw back the heavy bolts, unlocked 
it, opened the door and passed out, 
leaving it wide behind me. 

Then I went back around the house 
and up the front steps. The guests 
heard me cross the veranda and enter 
the hall, and they crowded to the 
door as I came into the living-room. 
Their anxiety and concern clogged 
their tongues. I spoke quickly, to 
forestall their questions. 

“I want to ask you to wait till I 
run ixp to Ben’s room again. When 
I come dovm I hope to present to you 
a chain of evidence that will be un- 
breakable. ’ ’ 

They nodded, as one, waiting dumb- 
ly to know Avhat I might have to say. 
I hurried on up the stairs. That busi- 
ness of looking in his room again was 
all bluff, but it was part of the swift 
plan that had formed in my head. I 
walked into his bed chamber, disar- 
ranged the bed clothes a trifle, stood 
looking down for a moment upon the 
beautiful foul dead face, then went 
back down the stairs. The guests 
watched me in an agony of suspense 
as I stepped to the front door to call 
Natchez. He thrust his head out of 
the garage to see what I wanted, and 
I told him to come immediately, and 
to bring Dan and Chin Hoy. Before 
we others had gathered again in the 
living-room, I heard those three come 
running across the yard and up the 
steps. Then the next thing they were 
all crowded excitedly around me, see- 
ing in my face that I had something 
startling to tell. 


“Did you find anything, Jesse?” 
Rick Boyce burst out. “For God’s 
sake, don ’t keep us in suspense. ’ ’ 

“Yes,” I said. “ I understand. But 
I want you all to settle down quietly 
and listen to me. I think a good drink 
would brace us all up.” 

“ Oh ! ” Marian cried. ‘ ‘ I forgot all 
about the coffee.” 

“Coffee!” I smiled. “It’s hardly 
what we want now, anyway, Marian. 
Chin Hoy, go down in the cellar and 
get a bottle of Scotch for the men and 
one of Benedictine for the ladies. 
Can’t you all just take it easy, 
please ? ’ ’ 

They stared at me, and Dan and 
Natchez, close together, hung on my 
words. They did not know I had been 
near the garage. 

“Follow me closely, and you will 
see that it is so simple you will won- 
der why we did not trace it all out 
before. When Natchez and I were up 
before we did not look on the bed — we 
did not want to disturb the body. But 
I looked just now, and ” 

I paused abruptly as I heard Chin 
Hoy come scurrying up the basement 
stairs. He raced across the kitchen 
and burst into the room to confront 
us with a frightened face, a bottle in 
each hand. 

“Basement door, Missa Wegeneh. 
Wide open. Bolts up. Must be open 
all night, no?” 

“What?’’ cried Dan, explosively. 
A chorus of excited cries came from 
the room about me and I raised a 
hand, asking for silence. 

“That’s the last link,” I said 
steadily. Then swiftly I wove my web, 
the web that was to save Dan. “You 
will remember the hobo, Sneath. He 
had no trouble approaching the house ; 
you recollect he had made friends 
with the dogs. When he left here he 
must have sneaked back and hidden 
himself in the basement ‘ before the 
doors were locked. There are plenty 
of places there where he could hide. 
His motive we know, from what Ben 
himself said : cheap revenge for 
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fancied imposition. He had been here 
helping Natchez clean house, so he 
knew of the knives. I saw him have 
a bunch, of pass keys, so he would have 
had little trouble when he went to 
unlock the door. He helped Natchez 
put away the luggage, so he had Ben ’s 
room located. When you had all gone 
to bed, he slipped quietly up from 
the basement, entered Father’s old 
room, got the knife and slipped up- 
stairs, knifed Ben, stole back again 
and went out through the basement. 

“But this — this is the thing that 
makes the chain complete. I found it 
just a moment ago, in the bedclothes 
by Ben’s arm. It evidently dropped 
as Sneath leaned over in the dark.” 

I thrust my hand into my pocket, 
drew forth the thing my fingers 
touched, and held up for their in- 
spection a small piece of bright green 
silk studded with yellow polka dots, 
made into a bow and fastened on 
little celluloid nibs. 

“By God!” Lee cried, staring, 
‘ ‘ The hobo ’s trick tie ! ” 

Instantly the room was in an up- 
roar as they crowded around me, 
laughing half h^erieally in their re- 
lief, slapping me on the l^ek and con- 
gratulating everybody that the mys- 
ieiy was solved. Only Natchez and 
Dan stood stock-still, staring at me 
with shocked eyes. They thought I 
believed it too, you know. I had to 
stop either of them from^saying any- 
thing to spoil what I bad done. 

“Into the kitchen with you, every- 
body,” I demanded, “for a mueh- 
leeded braeer. Chin Hoy, run along 
»nd open those bottles.” 

With the effervescent spirit of re- 
ief surging through them, the guests 
followed the Chinese into the kitchen. 
The caretaker and my brother did not 
move. When the last guest had gone. 
Pan took a step toward me. 

“Jesse!” he said hoarsely. “Don’t 
yeu realize that jmuVe built such a 
dtain of evidence around that Sneath 


that any court in the land would hang 
him?” 

“Certainly,” I answered steadily. 
“The evidence is absolutely inde- 
feasible.” 

“But,” Dan gasped, “you can’t! 
You can’t hang an innocent man !” 

“Listen to me!” I cut him short. 
I looked him steadily in the eye, meas- 
uring the gi’ound step by step. 

How much must I tell ? Must I tell 
that, as I got out of my ear that 
morning to silence the dogs, I had 
*en Sneath ’s little green tie in the 
ear seat and tossed it out into the 
brush by the road? No, not that. 
Must I tell that I knew Sneath had 
killed Willotson, knew it by his own 
admission, since I now realized that 
all Sneath had said was true ? No, not 
that, either. Only one part of the 
grhn truth did I need to tell. 

“Listen, Dan. They would hang 
Sneath on that evidence, if they could, 
and rightly, for he was a murderer. 
But they can’t hang him. He is al- 
ready dead. As I came back from 
town this morning I saw his body 
lying doubled up by the railroad 
track. A wild beast, or something, 
had tom his throat open, but had 
been frightened away before it could 
work any further horrors upon him. 
I placed his body- in the tool house, 
intending to send an undertaker for 
it. Now — I shall send the sheriff.” 

Dan turned his white face and awed 
eyes upon Natchez. For a moment 
they held each other’s gaze in a word- 
less communication that I understood, 
though they did not know that. 

“His last victim,” Dan muttered. 
“But even Sneath is free, now.” 

“What?” I said, pretending not to 
have heard clearly. 

“Nothing.” Dan straightened, 
threw an ann about Natchez’s shoul- 
ders and one about mine. “Let’s go 
get a drink. Then Natchez and I will 
drive for the sheriff.” 


[THE END] 



TERY well, Mr. Drewe! I’ll 
%/ sign the agreement, though 
T no one but you would drive 
such a devil ’s bargain. ’ ’ 

The speaker’s tall, emaciated body 
vibrated with indignation, and his 
strange light eyes blazed like in- 
candescent lamps. There was some- 
thing of the brooding menace of the 
gray sea in the latter, and a note in 
his voice reminded me of the sullen 
mutter of the wind before a storm. 

A little shiver of apprehension 
ran through me as I turned from 
him to my brother-in-law, Jason 
Drewe. Nothing could have been 
more utterly and infuriatingly com- 
placent than the latter, who was 
leaning back in the most comfort- 
able chair my office afforded, with an 


expensive cigar in his mouthy his big 
frame clad in the smartest of light 
tweeds, and an orchid in his button- 
hole. 

Jason was an extremely wealthy 
man, young enough to enjoy his 
money, and with a son to inherit his 
millions one day. The loss of Mavis, 
his wife, had been more of an annoy- 
ance than a grief to him ; he felt that 
she had died merely to make things 
awkward for him — ^in fact, he added 
her death to the many grievances he 
treasured up against her. 

I knew that if there is such a 
thing as a broken heart, he broke 
my sister’s, and I hated him for it. 
I would have cut off all intercourse 
>vith him, only that I had promised 
Mavis to keep an eye on the boy, and 
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counteract his fatlier’s influence as 
far as possible. Jason knew nothing 
of this ; he believed I hung on to him 
for the sake of his wealth and 
twitted me with it quite openly, in 
spite of the fact that I was never in- 
debted to him for a single dime, and 
would have cleaned the streets, or 
sold “hot dogs” rather {han owe 
him a penny. 

It seemed absurd to pity him, 
especially at this moment of his tri- 
umph, Avhen he had succeeded in get- 
ting the land he Avanted at the price 
he wanted, and Avas sitting there be- 
fore me as pink and pleased as a 
prize baby after its bottle. 

Eldred Werne, Avhom Jason had 
just cornered so successfully, was 
the one whom most people Avould 
haA’c pitied. But I had only admira- 
tion for anyone as determined and 
strong of soul as Werne. Poor and 
desperately ill though he ivas, he 
Avas not an object for pity. 

As junior partner in the firm of 
Baxter and Baxter, real estate 
agents, I Avas present to Avitness the 
sigiAatures and conclude the deal be- 
tAveen Werne and Jason; and I 
Avished a thousand times that Baxter 
and Baxter had neA’-er had this affair 
entrusted to them. It Avas a sordid, 
despicable business altogether. 

‘ ‘ I ’ll sign, ’ ’ repeated W erne, draAV- 
ing his chair closer to my desk, and 
taking up the parchments in his thin, 
blue-A'oined hands. “The land shall 
be yours at your OAvn price — for the 
present ! ’ ’ 

Anger and instant suspicion 
showed in Jason’s small, heavy- 
lidded eyes. 

“What the devil do you mean?” 
he said. “If you sign these papers 
the land is mine, and there’s no 
power on earth can make me pay more 
for it than the sum set down there in 
black and white.” 

“I Avasn’t thinking of money.” 
Werne ’s voice Avas strangely quiet 
and yet so full of menace that again 
I felt every nerve in my body thrill 


to it. “lam sure you will never pay 
more in money.” 

“You’re right — dead right, 
Werne,” Jason’s resonant voice 
^echoed through the room. 

“And yet — I think you Avill pay 
more in the end. Yes, in the end you 
will pay more, Mr. Drewe. ’ ’ 

Jason turned to me blustering and 
furious. 

“Aren’t these deeds Avater-tight ? 
What does he mean? If there is any 
flaAv in these agreements I’ll stamp 
you and your fool firm out of exist- 
ence ! ’ ’ 

Before I could reply, Werne began 
to laugh. He sat there and laughed 
long and dreadfully, the bright color 
staining his thin cheeks, his gray 
eyes brilliant and malicious. He 
laughed until the cough seized him, 
and he leant back at last utterly ex- 
haiisted, an ominous stain on the 
handkerchief he pressed to his lips. 

“Let me relieve your natural 
anxiety, Mr. DreAve, ’ ’ he said at last, 
his hoai’se Amice still shaken Avith 
mirth. “You Avill pay more, but not 
in money ! Not in any material sense 
at all.” 

“What in the name of common 
sense do you mean?” gi*OAAded Jason. 

“There is nothing common at all 
in the sense of Avhich I speak. It is 
very uncommon indeed! I refer to 
payments AA’hich haAm no connection 
Avith money — nothing Avhieh can be 
reckoned in dollars and cents.” 

Jason looked uncertain Avhether to 
call police protection or medical aid, 
and he Avatehed Werne narroAAdy as 
the latter signed the documents. 

When the signatures Avere com- 
pleted, Eldred Werne got to his feet 
and stood looking doAvn at Jason — 
a long, strange, deep look, as if he 
meant to learn the other’s every fea- 
ture off by heart. Behind Werne ’s 
eyes once more a sudden terrifying 
flame of laughter danced — flickered 
— and Avas gone ! 

“You don’t fear any payment that 
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will not reduce your bank account, 
then ? ’ ’ 

“What other payment is there?” 
asked Jason in genuine surprize. 

“You’re wonderful!” said Werne. 
“So complete a product of yoiar age 
and kind. So logical and limited 
and — excuse me — so thoroughly 
stupid ! ’ ’ 

Jason’s fresh-colored face turned 
a deep purple. 

“If you were not a sick man ” 

he began. 

“And one, moreover, whom you 
have thoroughly and satisfactorily 
fleeced,” interpolated Werne. 

“I should resent your remarks,” 
continued Jason pompously. “As it 
is, I see no use in prolonging this 
conversation.” 

“Stay!” cried Werne, as Jason 
put on his fur coat and prepared to 
depart. “ It ’s only fair to warn you 
that if I die out there in Denver 
City, I shall come back again! I 
shall be in a better position then, 
without this wretched body of mine. 
I shall come back — to make you pay 
— a more satisfactory price for my 
Tareytown acres.” 

Jason stared, standing in the door- 
way with one plump well-manicured 
hand on the door-knob, looking like 
a great shaggy ox in his fur coat, 
and with that air of stupid bewilder- 
ment on his broad face. 

“ Wha-a-a-at?” he stammered. 
Then, as the other’s meaning slowly 
dawned on him, he leaned up against 
the door and showed every tooth in 
his head in a perfect bellow of mirth. 
“Are you threatening to haunt me?” 
he choked, the veins on his forehead 
swelling dangerously. “Well, my 
good fellow, if it gives you any com- 
fort to imagine that, don’t let me 
discourage your little idea. You’ll 
be welcome at Tareytown any old 
time! The Tareytown specter, eh? 
It’ll give quite an air to the place! 
What kind of payment will you 
want — moonshine, eh?” Jason almost 
burst with the humor of this re- 


mark, “Moonshine and ghosts! 
Seems the right sort of mixture ! ’ ’ 
With a last fatuous chuckle, Jason 
opened the door; and, through the 
window', I saw him get into his new 
coupe and drive off, his face still 
creased in enjoyment of his last 
sally. 

“The descent of man,” murmured 
Werne, half to himself, “There’s no 
doubt that Jason Drewe has descend- 
ed a considerable way from the 
apes! The fool — the blind, besotted 
fool!” 

2 

I T WAS a perfect day in the late 
autumn of that same year, when, 
for the first time, I saw the Tarey- 
town estate. 

I dismissed my taxi at the huge 
stone gateway, and walked slowly 
up through the woods. After the 
hectic rush and noise of New York, 
the golden stillness around me was 
deeply sati.sfying; and I thought of 
poor Eldred Werne, w^ho w'ould 
never know the beauty and healing 
peace of this place again. I had seen 
the notice of his death in Denver 
City, only a month after he had 
signed away his rights to these love- 
ly Tareytow'n woods, and I had 
thought very often since of the lonely 
bitterness which must have clouded 
his last days. 

Glimpses of the blue, shining Hud- 
son shone betw’een the trees, and 
beyond, the flaming russet of the 
Palisades. On ail sides the country 
stretched out to dim, misty horizons 
for which Werne ’s dying eyes must 
have longed in his exile. 

Then, quite suddenly, a chili 
passed over me. I became aware of 
the ominous and unusual stillness of 
the brooding woods. Neither bird 
nor squirrel darted to and fro among 
the leaves and branches — not even a 
fly biizzed about in the hazy sunshine. 

I looked around in gathering ap- 
prehension. What ims it that began 
to oppress me more and more ? Why 
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did tkc tall trees seem to be listen- 
ing? — why did I have the impulse 
to look over my shoulder? — why did 
ray heart thump and my hands chill 
suddenly? 

With a great effort I restrained 
myself from breaking into a run, as 
I continued upward toward the 
house. The path doubled back on 
itself across and across the shoulder 
of the hill on which the house, Bed 
Gables, was built; and it was fully 
ten minutes before I arrived breath- 
less in sight of its red roof and high 
old-fashioned chimney-stack. 

In a corner of its wide porch, I 
caught a glimpse of a boy’s figure 
and let out a loud halloo, glad of an 
excuse to break the queer, unnatural 
silence. 

There was an answering hail, and 
my nephew, Tony, came running 
down the pafh to meet me. 

“Hello, Uncle John! I was wait- 
ing for you ! Did you walk up 
through the woods — alone?” The 
boy ’s voice held an awed note, which 
was emphasized by the look of fear 
in his dark eyes. 

He was only eight years old, and 
exactly like his mother. Thank 
heaven, there was no trace of Ja- 
son’s complacent materialism in his 
son . . . mind and body, Tony was an 
utterly different type. I loved the 
boy, and a real friendship had de- 
veloped between us, despite the dis- 
parity of our years. He w^as curi- 
ously sensitive and mature for his 
age, and it was a great thing for a 
bachelor like myself to have a child 
make a little tin god of me, as Tony 
did. 

“And why not walk alone through 
the woods?” I demanded, looking 
down at him as he nibbed his head 
against my arm like some friendly 
colt. 

“I wouldn’t,” he replied simply. 

“Why not, old man? There aren’t 
any wolves or bears or even Indians 
left here, are there ? ’ ’ 

“Don’t laugh, Uncle.” The boy’s 


voice sank to a whisper. “There 
isn ’t time to tell you now, but there ’s 
something in those woods. Some- 
thing you can’t see — that — that is 
waiting ! ’ ’ 

I stared at the boy, and once again 
the cold chill I had experienced dur- 
ing my walk up to the house crept 
over me. 

“Look here, Tony,” I began. 
“You mustn’t get ” 

“There is — there is, I tell you!” 
He was passionately in earnest. 
“Something that laughs — something 
that is waiting ! ” 

‘ ‘ Laughs — waiting ! ” I echoed 
feebly. 

“You’ll hear it yourself,” he an- 
swered. “Then you’ll know. Father 
won’t let me speak about it to him, 
and says if I’d play games instead 
of reading books, I’d only hear and 
see half what I do now.” 

“About as much as he hears and 
sees,” I murmui’ed to myself. 

“I am sure Father hears it too, 
only he won’t say so,” continued 
Tony. “But I’ve noticed one thing 
— he won’t let anyone knock at the 
doors. The servants even go into his 
study without knocking, and he was 
always so — so- ” 

“Exactly!” I said dryly; “I 
undei’stand. ’ ’ 

The small hand in mine gave a 
little warning pressure, and I saw 
Jason Drewe’s big frame and mas- 
sive head loom up in the compara- 
tive dimness of the interior, as Tony 
and I reached the entrance door of 
Red Gables. 

“Well, John!” boomed my host, 
as he rose from the depths of a vast 
chair and came forward, cigar in 
hand. “Made your fortune yet?” 

It was the form of greeting he in- 
variably gave me; for he was that 
irritating type of man who uses a 
limited number of favorite witti- 
cisms and sticks to them persistent- 
ly, in season and out of season. 

Today, however, his complacent 
heartiness Avas obviously an immense 
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effort to him, and I was qiiite startled 
by the change in his appearance. 
He seemed conscious of it himself, 
but there was a certain bravado in 
the sunken eyes he turned on me, 
which defied me to remark on his ill 
looks. 

I was certainl}’- shocked to notice 
how much thinner he was, how gray 
his skin, and hoAv hunted and restless 
were Ids eyes, as he kept glancing 
from side to side with a quick up- 
ward jerk of his big head, as though 
ho were listening for some expected 
and unwelcome summons. 

He motioned me to a chair and 
poured out drinks Avith a fumbling 
sort of touch, which further indi- 
cated the change in him since I last 
satv him in the office of Baxter and 
Baxter. 

Tony curled up at my side on the 
arm of my easy-ehair, as quiet as a 
doormouse, taking no part in the 
conversation, but his precocious in- 
telligence enabled him to follow the 
drift of it ; that I could swear to. He 
annoyed his father, this silent ob- 
servant child, and in the middle of a 
discussion Jason turned ii’ritably to 
the boy. 

“Why don’t you go off and amuse 
yourself out of doors like any other 
boy of your age? You sit round the 
house like a little lap-dog and waste 
your time with books — ahvays moon- 
ing about like someone in a dream! 
Just like your mother — just like 
her,” he finished in an exasperated 
mutter. 

When we were alone, Jason turned 
to me with a frown. “More like a 
girl than a boy!” he commented 
bitterly. “About as much pep as a 
soft drink ! What’s the use of build- 
ing up a business and making a 
future for him, when he’ll let it all 
slip through his fingers later on?” 

He w'ent on talking rather loudly 
and quickly on the subject, with no 
help at all from me, and it struck 
me he was talking in order to defeat 
his own clamorous unpleasant 


thoughts ; working himself up into a 
pretense of anger to make the blood 
run more hot and swift in his veins. 

As far as he was able, within the 
limited scope of his primitive nature, 
Jason loved the boy, and every hope 
and ambition he cherished was cen- 
tered round Tony, and Tony’s fu- 
ture. I just let him run on, and 
speculated with increasing bcAvilder- 
ment on the cause of my brother-in- 
law’s obvious uneasiness of soul. It 
must be something tremendous to 
have shaken his colossal egotism, I 
argued to myself, and moreover it 
Avas something he Avas desperately 
anxious to hide — some lAuaeknowl- 
edged fear which had pricked and 
wounded him deep beneath his tough 
skin. 

“I’m not satisfied AAuth that school 
of his — ^not at all satisfied ! ” he Avent 
on. “I ask you noAv, what’s the use 
of filling a kid’s head Avith all that 
imaginary stuff when he ’s got to live 
in a Avorld of Jews and politicians 
and grafters? Hoav’s he going to 
grind his own Avhen his darned 
school has exchanged it for a silver 
butter knife? Hoav’s he going 
to ” 

He broke off Avith a queer stran- 
gled groan as a sudden clamorous 
knocking sounded — a loud tattoo 
like the sound of war-drums through 
the quiet housa 

The big sunshiny room darkened 
suddenly and a puff of wind from an 
open AAundow at my side breathed an 
icy chill on my cheek. The horror 
I had recently experienced in the 
woods swept over me again, and I 
saw Jason’s face set in a mask of 
fear and loathing. 

Silence held us bound for a per- 
ceptible moment, and m the quiet a 
loud, echoing laugh rang out. 

It sounded as though someone 
Avere standing just outside the house, 
and I had a viAud mental image of 
a figure convulsed and rocking Avith 
mirth. But this figure of my imag- 
ination did not move me to laughter 
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myself, although as a rule nothing 
is more contagious than laughter — 
but not this — not this hateful mirth ! 

I dashed to the window and looked 
out; then, making for the door in 
blind haste, I stumbled out on the 
porch and ran round the house in a 
queer frenzy of desire to learn who 
— or what — had stood there laughing 
. . . laughing . . . laughing. 

I only caught a glimpse of fright- 
ened faces in the servants’ quarters 
at the back of the house as I dashed 
past, and saw windows and doors 
being hastily slammed. 

When I got back to the living- 
room again Jason was gone, and I 
sat down breathless, and shaken to 
the very soul. I had stumbled on to 
the secret — or part of it — with a 
vengeance; and I sat with my unlit 
pipe in my mouth for the better part 
of an hour, until the first overwhelm- 
ing horror of the episode had faded 
a little. 

Jason came in just as I was think- 
ing of going up to my room to 
change for dinner, and any idea I 
might have entertained of asking 
him for explanations was foiled by 
the extraordinary change in him. 

He was his old self again. Large, 
pink, and prosperous, he breezed 
into the room and stood with his 
hands in his pockets, grinning down 
at me from his massive six feet odd. 
If there was something defiant in the 
gleam of his blue eye, if his voice 
was harsh and his grin a trifle too 
wide, it needed someone who knew 
him as well as I did to detect it. 

I never liked or admired him as 
much as I did at that moment ; and 
the determination came to me, to 
stand by him in this trouble of his, 
to stay and fight it out, and give 
what help I could to him and the 
boy. 

I am not a superstitious man, nor 
counted credulous by my friends or 
enemies. But here was something in- 
explicably evil which brooded over 


the lonely woods of TareytovvTi like 
some dark-winged genie. 

I went slowly and thoughtfully up 
to my room, my mind heavy with 
doubt and perplexity, and as the 
night wore on and darkness closed 
in about the house, so did my mind 
grow darker and more fearful. 

3 

“TI^ell, Soames ! Rather a change 
’ » from your roof-garden in New 
York — eh ? How do you like it here ? ’ ’ 
The old gardener folded his gnarled 
hands one over the other on the handle 
of his spade, and shook his head slow- 
ly from side to side. 

“It was an unlucky day for the 
master when he came to Tareytown, 
sir — an unlucky day ! ’ ’ 

“How’s that? Won’t your plants 
grow for you?” 

“You know, sir! I see by your 
face that you know already ! ’ ’ 

“I must confess there’s something 
a bit depressing about the place,” I 
answered. ‘ ‘ It ’s just the time of year, 
no doubt. There’s always something 
melancholy about the fall.” 

“There’s nothing wrong about the 
time of year,” said the old man. He 
leaned fommrd and his voice sank to 
a whisper. “Haven’t you heard it 
yet?” 

I gave an involuntary start, and he 
pursed up his mouth and nodded. 
“Aye, I see you have!” 

He came closer and peered up at 
me, his brown face wdth its faded blue 
eyes a network of anxious wrinkles, 
“Sir, if you can help the master, 
for God’s sake do it ! He’s a rare hard 
one, I know, but I’ve served him 
for thirty-five years, and I don’t want 
to see no harm come to him. He won’t 
own up that he hears anything amiss, 
nor go awny from this accurst place 
with the boy, before any harm comes 
to either of them. He’s that angry 
because he don’t undei'stand — wonH 
iniderstand there’s something more 
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than flegh and blood can Imrt ng gome- 
times!” 

The old man ’s words came out in a 
flood, the result of long-suppressed 
anxiety, and I marveled that a man 
of Jason Drewe’s type should com- 
mand such solicitude from anyone, 

“I’m all in the dark, Soames,” I 
said slowly. “Who is it that knocks — 
that laughs?” 

The gai*dener’s eyes grew very 
somber. “No mortal man — ^no mortal 
man, six*. ” 

“Why, Soames, you’re as supersti- 
tious as they make them, ’ ’ I said, try- 
ing to make light of his wmrds. 

“See here, sir,” he said, pulling me 
by the sleeve into the deeper shade of 
the shrubbery behind us. “I’ll tell 
you what I’ve never spoken a word 
of yet. I ’ll tell you what I overheard 
one night when this— this thing first 
c,ame here. I was pottering about late 
one evening, tying up bits of creeper 
against the wall outside the master’s 
study. I heard the knock — ^loud and 
long as if the emperor of the world 
was a-knocking at the door, and I looks 
up to see who was there. The door 
was only three or four feet from 
where I was standing with bass and 
scissors in my hand. And there was 
no one at all on the steps nor any- 
where near the house. While I was 
a-staring and wondering I heard the 
laugh! My blood went cold, and I 
just stood there shaking like a poplar 
tree in a wind. And since then, night 
after night, that knock and that laugh 
comes as regular as the sun sets!” 

I stared at my companion in in- 
credulous horror. 

“And one time,” he continued, “I 
heard the master call out. Tenable 
loud and fierce his voice was: ‘Have 
you come for your moonshine, Eldred 
Werne? — take it!* And with that, a 
bottle of whisky comes hurtling 
through the window and fell almost 
at my feet. I felt a wind blow' across 
my face same as if it blew right off an 
iceberg ; and as I stood there afraid to 
move hand or foot, I heard the laugh 


way dowm among the trees, getting 
fainter and fainter just as if someone 
w’as walking away down the path — 
and laughing and laughing to himself 
all the time ! ’ ’ 

I listened ^hast to the old man, 
and a vivid picture arose in my mind 
of Eldred Weme as I last saw him in 
life — the tail, emaciated figure, the 
arresting face wdth its beautifully 
chiseled features, and above all the 
strange gray eyes as they had dwelt 
in that last deep look on Jason, the 
burning mocking fire which lit them 
and the fathomless contempt of the 
strong mouth.” 

“You wdll pay — you wdll pay!” 
The words rang in my ears as if 
Weme w'ere standing at my side 
speaking them at that very moment. 

I sat down abruptly on a fallen 
tree, and lit a cigarette with unsteady 
fingers. 

“Now look here, Soames,” I said at 
last. “We mustn’t let this thing get 
us scared out of all common sense and 
reason. I admit it’s a beastly un- 
pleasant business, but I can ’t — I 
won’t believe yet that there is no 
natural explanation of these things. 
Someone who owes him a grudge may 
be putting one over on Mr. Drewe. 
It may be a deliberate plot to annoy 
and frighten him. There was a — ei’ — 
w^ell, a misunderstanding between 
your master and Mr. Weme over the 
purchase of this Tareytown estate, 
and Mr. Weme w'as quite capable of 
planning a neat little revenge to 
square his account a little. He was a 
very sick man, remember — and sick 
men are apt to be vindictive and un- 
reasonable. ’ ’ 

“I guessed as sometliing had hap- 
pened between the two,” murmur^ 
Soames, “but I didn’t rightly know 
what it W'as.” 

“You and I will watch the house 
from now on,” I said. “We’ll ar- 
range to be outside, one or other or 
both of us, directly after sunset. And 
if — ^if we see nothing, if we find no 
one there ” 
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“Aye — j"ou won't, sir!’' 

“Then I shall do my best to per- 
suade Mr, Drewe to leave this place 
and return to the city,” 

“And that you’ll never do. He’ll 
never give in and go away, not if it 
means his death. The master is ter- 
rible obstinate, and he fair blazed up 
when I kind of suggested he wasn’t 
looking just liimself, and that maybe 
Tareytomi didn’t agree with him,” 
And remembering Jason’s defiant 
eyes and the bluff he put up last eve- 
ning for my benefit, I w'as inclined to 
agree with Soames, 

“I’ll do what I can,” I said, get- 
ting up and brushing off twigs and 
leaves, 

“I’m thankful to know you ’re here, 
sir. There was no one I dared say a 
word to until you came. The servants 
are in mortal terror, and never a week 
passes without one or more of them 
leaving. Soon we Avon ’t be able to get 
anyone to stay a night iu the place ! ’ ’ 
“If your master could be persuaded 
to send the boy away for the rest of 

his A'acation ” 

“He won’t do that,” was the lugu- 
brious reply. ‘ ‘ That would be sort of 
OAvning up that there was something 
here he Avas afraid of! He’ll neAxr 
admit that — ^never ! ’ ’ 

4 

O UR first vigil took place that night. 

The boy Avas safe indoors — ^he 
never went over the threshold of the 
house after dusk fell, I noticed. Jason 
had established himself AA'ith his fa- 
A'orite drink, a stack of ncAA^spapers, 
and a box of cigars, in his libraiy. I 
left him looking as immovable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar — arid as gray! 

Soames and I planted ourselves in 
strategic positions on either side of 
the porch, where we could see both 
the big entrance door, and the Avhole 
of the front porch Avhich ran in front 
of the library, dining-room, and sun- 
paflor. 


A pale moon sailed serenely over- 
head, and I felt a passionate longing 
to be as far aAvay fi’om this evil- 
haunted little piece of earth as Avas 
the moon itself. Revolt Avhich Avas al- 
most nausea seized me, as I looked 
around at the shadowy Avoods, and 
felt the unnamable creeping horror 
AA’hich Avaited there. 

Slow minutes passed. The shadows 
grcAv denser, and the silence so pro- 
founded that the falling leaves 
rattled like metal things on the diy 
ground, and the creak of the great 
trees made my heart thump furiously 
against my ribs, 

I could see Soames’ small tense 
figure bent forAA'ard in a listening at- 
titude, his face turned tOAvard the 
entrance door. He looked like a tei*- 
rier-dog straining eagerly on a leash. 

My eyes iwed restlessly to and fro, 
and fell at last on the long, uncut 
grass Avhich grew about the tree- 
trunks. Quite suddenly I saAv the 
reeds and grasses bend and quiver as 
if before a strong wind. In a long 
thin line they bent — a line advancing 
rapidly from the blackness of the 
trees out toAvard the open — tOAvard 
the house — tOAVard the entrance porch, 
AA'ith its broad steps gleaming silver 
in the moonlight. 

My hand flew to my throat to stifle 
the cry that rose as I saw that sinister 
trail being blazed before my eyes. It 
advanced to the extreme edge of the 
tall grasses in a direct line Avith the 
entrance-door. 

A moment of unendurable suspense 
— an agony of terrified expectant wait- 
ing! Then it came — loud — thunder- 
ous — aAvful as the stroke of doom! 
The knocker had been removed from 
the door, and on the bare Avood itself 
beat that devil’s tattoo. 

I Avas paralyzed AA'ith the shock and 
thunder of it, and only when I saAv 
Soames stumbling fonvard, and heard 
his hoarse erj', did I move — stiff and 
uncertainly as a man might move 
after a long illness. 
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We clutched each other like two 
terrified children when we arrived at 
the foot of the steps, and I felt 
Soames’s body shaking against my 
o\vn. 

Then, abruptly, the infernal racket 
ceased ; and in the momentary silence^ 
which ensued, a laugh broke out that 
sent our trembling hands over our 
ears, but we could not shut out the 
sound of that demoniac laughter. Un- 
controlled and triumphant it rang out 
again and again, and the vision of 
someone rocking with mirth rose as 
before in my imagination. 

But nothing was there on the porch 
in the moonlight! 

The whole porch was visible in the 
clear white light. No one, no thing, 
could have escaped our staring, strain- 
ing eyes. There was no one there, and 
yet almost within touch of our out- 
stretched hands some invisible, in- 
tangible Thing stood laughing — laugh- 
ing — laughing. . . . 

5 

A fter that night the horror fell 
more and more darkly, 

Soames, who was out all day work- 
ing in the gardens and shrubberies, 
noticed increasingly sinister signs that 
our invisible enemy was marshaling 
his forces, and closing in on the last 
stages of the siege. 

More and more frequently the old 
man would see the grasses bending 
and swaying around him in loops and 
circles, as though the laughing Thing 
moved to and fro in the mazes of 
some infernal dance. Often Soames 
felt the chill of the Thing’s passing, 
and noted the shriveled, blighted foli- 
age which marked its trail. 

The woods grew darker with every 
passing day, despite the thinning of 
the leaves. The autumn mists which 
lay so white and eloudlike in the val- 
leys of the surrormding country, 
drifted in among the trees on the 
Tareytown estate like gray, choking 
smoke, dank and rotten with the 


breath of decay, shutting out the sun- 
lit earth bej'ond, and the clear skies 
above, rolling up around the house 
with infinite menace and gloom. 

Louder and more clamorous grew 
the nightly summons, and the laugh- 
ter which followed echoed and re- 
echoed about the house throughout 
the night, sounding at our very win- 
dows, then growing faint and ominous 
from the depths of the brooding 
woods, 

6 

A t last, the boy’s temor precipi- 
tated a crisis. 

Jason, who had brought this cursed 
thing upon himself, it seemed, reftised 
to aclmOwledge that he liad been 
wrong, to make any amends which lay 
within his power, or even to move 
from the place which Eldred Werne 
had loved so passionately in the flesh, 
and haunted so persistently in the 
spirit. 

Jason’s courage, though I admired 
it in one way, rvas not of the highest 
order. I mean that his conduct was 
guided by no reason, but only by 
blind impulse. 

I tackled him more than once about . 
Tony, and only succeeded in rousing 
furious opposition. 

“What the devil are you driving 
at?” he roared at me. “This is my 
house, isn’t it? These are my woods 
and my lands. I paid for them ac- 
cording to my bond. No one is going 
to drive me out — no one, d’you hear? 
— ^neither man nor devil ! ’ ’ 

“But Tony!” I protested. “You 
ought to consider him. He hears the 
servants talking. He bear's whatever 
it is that comes knocking at your 
door, Jason — you know best what it 
is ! The boy is almost beside himself 
with fear. Can’t you see he is des- 
perate? He doesn’t eat or sleep 
properly. D’you want to kill him as 
you did his mother?” I added bitter- 
ly, remembrance of my sister’s lonely. 
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unhappy life with Jason goading- me 
to speech. 

But Jason was always impervious 
to anytliing he wished to ignore, and 
he brushed aside my last words and 
i-etumed to Tony. 

“The boy has got to learn — he’s 
got to learn, I say! If this house is 
good enough for me, then it’s good 
enough for liim, too. Tony ’ll stay 
here with me to the end of his vaca- 
tion, If I give in about this thuig, it 
will be the thin end of the wedge. 
He’ll expect me to indulge every 
girl’s fad and fancy he has — and the 
Lord knows he’s full of them! Here 
I stay, and here he stays, and that’s 
all about it. Why on earth do you 
stay yourself, feeling as you do ? ” he 
added roughly. “If you’re afraid, 
I ’ll excuse you the rest of your visit. ’ ’ 

I didn’t ti-ouble to deny the fact 
that I was afi-aid, and went off curs- 
ing myself for interfeiing, and prob- 
ably making Tony’s relations with his 
father even more difficult. 

7 

T hat evening Jason seemed abso- 
lutely possessed. Whether he had 
*l)een drinking heavily, or whether his 
endurance h^ reached the breaking- 
point suddenly in the long, silent 
combat of wills with lus invisible 
enemy, or whether the blind gray fig- 
ure of Fate had Avritten the last chap- 
ter, and he had no choice but to obey, 
I do not know. 

Everything that happened that last 
'fatal night seemed obscured and 
fogged with the waves of terror and 
desolation that swept over the house 
and the surrounding woods. 

Prom early morning the attack on 
us strengthened perceptibly. Every 
hour I felt we were fighting a losing 
battle, and I had no comfort for 
Soames when he sought me out, and 
led me off to the potting-sheds after a 
pretense of brealrfasting. 

Tony had remained in bed, to his 


father’s unbomided disgust. The boy 
had spent a sleepless night and’ I had 
given him a bromide and persuaded 
him to stay in his room to i-est, 

“Making a mollycoddle of him!" 
growled Jason, his eyes light and dan- 
gerous as a wild boar’s above his 
flabby, sallow cheeks. He put down 
his cup Avith a rattle on the saucer, 
and scraping his chair noisily on the 
polished flooring, he rose and strode 
heavily out of the room, and I heard 
the stairs creak under his Aveight as 
he Avent up to the boy. 

Throughout the day, liis evil mood 
grew on him, and Tdhy could do noth- 
ing right. 

“Mark my words, sir," Soames 
had said to me as Ave stood in the 
potting-sheds that morning. “I’ve a 
feeling AA-e’ve about come to the end! 
That Laughing Devil Avill knock for 
the last time tonight — for the last 
time ! Mark my words ! ’ ’ 

And as the day wore on I felt more 
and more assured that Soames was 
right. 

Every hour the sense of imminent 
and immense danger grew heavier, 
and every hour Tony grew more and 
more nerA'ous and Jason more brutal- 
ly obstinate; for the sight of the boy’s 
terror goaded his father into senseless 
anger: 

The sun set that night in a bank of 
heavy dull cloud, Avhich spread and 
darkened until thick impenetrable 
dusk closed about us. 

With the coming of tAvilight we 
waited in fearful anticipation of our 
usual Ausitation; but dusk deepened 
to night and no summons sounded at 
the door, no mocking horror of laugh- 
ter was heard at all. 

Yet this silence brought no feeling 
of reprieve. Rather our expectancy 
grew more - and more tense, and 
Tony sat by the fire Avith cold shaking 
han^ thi-ust deep into his pockets, 
and tried to prevent his father 
noticing the ag’ie of fear which shook 
his thin little body. 
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Jason did not send liim to bed at 
his usual time — we all sat there wait- 
ing — just waiting! 

The big logs smoldered dully and 
reluctantly on the hearthstone. 
Jason’s face was a gray mask; his 
thick lips sneered; his eyes gleamed 
between their puffy lids. He was like 
a cornered animal of some primeval 
age — a great inert mass of flesh 
slumped down in his big chair by the 
dying fire. 

Nine — ten — eleven! The torturing 
hours crept on and still we sat there 
like people under a spell, just waiting 
— waiting ! 

With the deep midnight chime of 
tlie clock in the library, the spell was 
broken with a hideous clamor that 
made Tony leap up with the shriek of 
a \vild thing caught in a trap. 

Jason got to his feet in one sur- 
prizing movement, and stood with 
feet apart and lowered head, as if 
about to do battle. 

I sat clutching the arms of my 
chair, held by a blind terror that was 
like steel chains about me. 

It was the Laughing Thing at last! 
Long and furiously the knock re- 
sounded, sinking to a low mutter and 
rising to a crescendo of blows that 
threatened to batter down the heavy 
door. And over and above the thun- 
derous blows rose the high mocking 
laughter — triumphant, cruel, satisfied 
laughter! 

I blame myself — I shall always 
blame myself for what happened then. 
I might have held the boy back — 
guarded him more closely when he 
was too frenzied with fear to guard 
himself. But I did not dream what 
he was about until it was too late! 
When he ran from the shelter of my 
arms, I thought he meant to seek an- 
other refuge ! 

But no — the boy was crazed beyond 
all reason and control, and ran 
desperately to the very horror which 
had driven him mad. 

I heard his quick, light steps along 
the hall, and I thought he was making 


for the staircase, not the door — my 
God, not the door ! 

There was the quick rattle of a 
heavy chain, the groan of a bolt with- 
drawn — then a long, wailing shriek 
of terror ! 

With one accord Jason and I 
dashed out into the hall — Soames 
came rushing from the kitclien-quar- 
ters — and there stood the door flung 
wide, and from the porch, without 
came a long exultant peal of laughter. 

We flung ourselves forward and 
out into the night. In the distance 
among the trees we heard the dying 
echoes of that infernal laughter — 
then nothing more. 

8 

U NTIL dawn we searched the woods 
of Tareytown, and as the first 
gray glimmer of light broke in the 
east we found him. 

Have you ever seen anyone dead of 
a sudden violent poison — such as 
prussic acid — with teeth showing in a 
terrible grin — the muscles of the face 
stiffened in inhuman laughter? It is 
the most dreadful of all masks which 
death can fix on human lineaments. 

So we found Tony ! 

His eyes — awful contrast to Ms 
gWnning mouth — mirrored a terror 
too profound for any words to convey. 
Eyes which had looked on the un- 
namable — the unthinkable; spawn of 
that outermost darkness which no 
human sight may endure. 

T hat night was the end of my 
youth and happiness. Jason 
packed up and went for a prolonged 
tour of Europe with his fears and his 
memories, and I have never seen him 
since. 

For myself, I live, and will always 
live, on the Tarejdown estate, where 
perhaps Tony’s spirit may wander 
lost and lonely, still possessed by that 
evil which caught him in its net. 

I must remain at Ked Gables, and 
perhaps here or hereafter I may atone 
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for the selfish fear which made me 
fail Tony in that desperate crisis. 

Somewhere — somehow, beyond the 
curtain of this life, I may meet the 
Thing which laughed — the evil, bitter 
Thing which once was Eldred Weme 
— ^the Thing which may still possess 


the boy and hold him earthbound and 
accurst. 

I failed Tony once, but I will not 
do so a second time. I will offer my 
own soul .to set him free — and per- 
haps the high gods will hear me and 
accept the sacrifice. 


A Five -Minute Story 

The Inn in the W ood 

By C. 1. MARTIN 


I T STOOD by the white, dusty 
track which ran through the 
gloomy wood down to the wide 
gray sea of the Normandy coast. Be- 
fore the door stood a man with a 
hunted face, and hesitated, glancing 
over his shoulder at the path which 
had led him here from the sea-shore. 

Night was falling; in the shades of 
the wood it was already dark. He 
was wet and weary. The folds of his 
long cloak dripped on the dusty path 
as he stood. It was odd, he thou^t, 
that he had not marked the inn when 
he passed that way in the morning. 
But then he had not been alone, and 
had had that in his mind which might 
have taken him unheeding past 
twenty inns. 

He shivered slightly as if with cold. 
There were many miles between him 
and the litfle fishing village he had 
left at dawn, and he had no fancy 
for retracing the path through the 
woods in darkness, and alone. The 
trees could hide many things. He 
would do better to spend the night 
here. 

Yet the inn did not look very cheer- 
ful. He glanced up at the creaking 
sign to discover the name, but the let- 
ters were too dim. The site too was 


strangely chosen, for there appeared 
to be a graveyard on one side; dim 
gray shapes as of tombstones glim- 
mered in the dusk. But what mat- 
tered that to him, if he could find 
warmth and shelter within? Through 
a window he saw a fire leap and glow. 
It decided him, and turning to the 
half-open door he was about to knock, 
when it was flung wide, and the host 
stood bowing in the doorway, 

“You are welcome. Monsieur. 
Would Monsieur be pleased to 
enter?” 

The traveler went in, and the 
plump little man barred the door. He 
was dressed in rusty black; a smile 
was on his face and his eyes shone as 
he looked at his guest, and rubbing 
his hands, predicted a terrible night. 
His manner was almost exulting, 
thought the other, and as he gazed 
at him he shivered, and almost 
wished himself out in the dark wood 
again, but that was folly. 

He curtly demanded a room, wine 
and a fire by which to drj" his gar- 
ments. All these he could have, and 
that speedily. He followed his host 
up a flight of stairs, and still, though 
the door w^as barred below, he glanced 
with a himted look over his shoulder. 
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At the top they entered a large room 
hung with faded tapestry. On it was 
represented the bottom of the sea, 
and as the wind stirred it, the fishes 
seemed to swim, and the long coils 
of seaweed to wave with the motion 
of the water. The traveler looked at 
it with distaste. 

Monsieur did not like the tapestry? 
enquired the host. Alas! he had no 
other empty room, and when Mon- 
sieur slept it would not trouble him. 

The other shrugged his shoulders 
and looked around. A fire leapt on 
the open hearth; beside it wine and 
glasses stood on a table; in a corner 
were two narrow beds, and through 
the open window came the distant 
roar of the sea. 

The newcomer looked with surprize 
on these preparations, and his host, 
following his gaze, smiled and said, 
“Monsieur sees he was expected.” 

“But how ?” stammered the 

other. “I had no thought of coming 
here tonight.” 

“Monsieur)' would have found if 
hard to pass this door.” 

“Leave me!” he exclaimed, angry 
with the smile which seemed to tri- 
umph oyer him. “But first draw 
that window to. The sea roars too 
loudly for me tonight.” 

“Yet Monsieur has been closely 
acquainted with the sea today,” said 
the little man as he advanced to do 
his bidding. “The sea is strong. Mon- 
sieur, but it does not keep all it 
holds.” 

The traveler shot a glance of ter- 
ror at him, but the fat round face 
was as smiling as ever. 

“What do you mean?” stammered 
the pale lips. 

“Nay, what should I mean save 
that Monsieur* s garments are wet? 
It is easy to see he has struggled,” 
pointing as he spoke to a long rent in 
his cloak. 

The traveler shuddered and threw 
the garment from him. 


Still smiling, his host went out, 
closing the door behind him. 

Once more he was alone. Drawing 
up a seat close to the fire he crouched 
over it to dry his clothes, but they 
dripped — ^and dripped — and never 
had done dripping. And the firelight 
glanced on the little pools until they 
looked like blood. 

For a time he sat motionless, then 
groaned, and rising, paced to and fro. 
He stood still at length by the beds. 
In his trouble he had not before noted 
there were two, and he called the host 
up to explain. 

“It is the custom of the house, 
Monsieur. No one here sleeps alone,” 
he explained with a sidelong smile. 

“I share my room with no stran- 
ger,” was the haughty reply. 

“He will be no stranger,” said the 
little man as he closed the door. 

The wind rose, and the sea sounded 
louder than before. He had not 
thought it was so near. He flung 
the window open, expecting to see it 
through the trees. The sign creaked 
below. It was nearer here, and as it 
swung toward him he read in dim 
letters: “Retribution”; above was a 
sword and scales. And then he saw 
on the road a sight that made his 
heart stand still — a double track in 
the dust. He would fly, but whither? 
On one side was the wood, on the 
other the sea. He moaned, and 
crouched in hopeless apathy over the 
dying fire. 

All was still now, very still. There 
was a stir below. Was it the host 
coming up again? No, it was a step 
he knew. It came nearer, and ever 
nearer, with a plashy sound upon the 
stairs. He crouched in the farthest 
comer of the room, his eyes fixed on 
the door. Now there was but that 
between him and the thing without. 
It opened, and on the threshold stood 
the brother he had drowned, with 
wide, unseeing eyes, and a eofl ol 
wet seaweed in his dead hand. 
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The Cloth 


of Madness" 


By SEABURY QUINN 


J AMISON ALVAEDE, the noted 
interior decorator, was dying. 
His family physician knew it; 
the neat, white-starched nurse — 
almost waspish in her impersonal de- 
votion to her professional duties — 
knew it; the eminent graduate of 
Hopkins and Vienna, called into con- 
sultation, Avhose fee w'ould be more 
than the annual maintenance of a 
poor ward in the City Hospital, knew 
it ; Alvarde ’s next of kin, a niece and 
nephew, hastily summoned from half- 
way across the continent, loiew it; 
and — which was most important of all 
— Jamison Alvarde. knew it. 

The last rays of the Deeember sun 
slanted through the casement of the 
sick man ’s room, falling directly upon 
the bed and illuminating his face as 
though with a rosy spotlight. This 
was fitting and proper, since he was 
the principal character in the short 
tragedy about to be enacted. 

It was not an ill-looking face the 
afternoon sun bent its brief valedic- 
tory on. Jamison Alvarde ’s plentiful 
hair was iron-gray in color and swept 
up from his high, placid forehead in 
an even-crested pompadour. His eye- 
brows were heavy and intensely black, 

• From Young’s Magazine, January, 1920. Copy- 
rifTht, 1919, by C, H. Young Publishing Co., and 
reprinted by permission of the author and the 
publishers. 
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and the deepset eyes beneath them 
were as gray as frosted glass. While 
his long illness had etched fine lines 
about the corners of his eyes and at 
the ends of his narrow lips, it had not 
robbed his cheeks of their rich, olive 
coloring, and even in the antechamber 
of death his mouth retained its firm, 
almost cruel, set. 

In a far comer of the room, the 
family physician whispered fussily to 
the next of kin. Waiting for a patient 
to die is tiresome business, especially 
when one is hungry and when one ex- 
pects to have roast lamb with caper 
sauce for dinner. 

“Yes, yes!” he was sajdng. “Mr. 
Alvarde has had a great deal of 
trouble the last year, a very great 
deal of trouble. He has never been 
the same since that terrible affliction 
fell upon his wife and his friend at 
his country place in the Highlands. 
A tragedj', my dear young friends, a 
very great tragedy; quite enough to 
break anyone ’s health. I ’ve no doubt 
that Mr. Alvarde ’s present illness is 
directly traceable to that — er — ^un- 
fortunate occurrence ; no doubt what- 
ever. ’ ’ 

Alvarde ’s wasted, nervous hands 
paused a minute in their restless 
fumbling at the bedclothes. His thin, 
straight lips twisted a moment in an 
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inscrutable smile, and his pale lids 
slowly lowered till they nearly hid 
his roving gi’ay eyes. With that un- 
wonted sharpening of the senses 
wliich often comes to those weakened 
in body, he had heard the doctor’s 
whispered conversation. 

The mention of that June morning 
when his wife and friend had been 
discovered in their rooms, hopelessly 
imbecile, brought no grimace of hor- 
ror to the sick man’s face. Rather, 
he smiled whimsically to himself, as if 
there were something not altogether 
unpleasing to him in the memory. 

afternoon sun sank behind the 
line of hills across the river. The 
great specialist got into his fur-lined 
overcoat and his imported motor car 
and drove home. Tlie family physi- 
cian left instructions to be called im- 
mediately there was any change in 
Mr. Alvarde’s condition and went 
home to his lamb and capers. The 
next of kin tiptoed downstairs to din- 
ner, and Jamison Alvarde was left 
alone with his thoughts and the white- 
clad nurse. 

“Nurse,” Alvarde raised himself 
slightly on one elbow, “open the 
lower left-hand drawer of the desk 
and bring me the little black book 
you’ll find there. . . . 

“Now give me my fountain pen, 
please,” he directed, when the sharp- 
featured girl had brought the book 
and adjusted the pillows behind his 
back. 

The nurse withdrew to the window, 
watching the last spots of sunlight on 
the river, and Alvarde commenced to 
scribble on the flyleaf of the book be- 
fore him. As he wrote — difficultly, 
for he was very weak — the same 
faintly reminiscent smile he had worn 
in the afternoon settled again on his 
tight-pressed lips. 

Half, three-quarters, of an hour his 
pen traveled laboriously over the 
book’s blank leaf; then, with a faint 
sigh of satisfaction, as at a task well 


done, Jamison Alvarde lay back upon 
his pillows. 

The nurse crossed the room to re- 
move the book and pen, paused a sec- 
ond, looking into her patient’s face, 
then hurried to the telephone to call 
the family physician. 

She might have saved herself the 
trouble and allowed the good doctor 
to finish his dinner in peace. Jami- 
son Alvarde had no need of his serv- 
ices, or of any other physician’s. 
Jamison Alvarde was dead. 

T he customary three days elapsed, 
and in the morning of the fourth 
they took Jamison Alvarde from his 
residence on the Drive to a new home 
in Shadow' Lawms. It Avas a very 
stylish and dignified funeral, for Al- 
varde had left a respectable estate, 
and the high-priced funeral director 
w'ho conducted the obsequies under- 
stood his business thoroughly. 

On the fifth evening Alvarde’s at- 
torney — a dapper little man, much 
addicted to wing collars and neat, 
double-breasted jackets — called and 
read his deceased client’s last will and 
testament to the next of kin, who, as 
was expected, pi’oved also to be his 
residuary legatees, one-third of the 
estate having been left the dead man ’s 
wife. Then the lawyer took up the 
business of straightening out Al- 
varde’s affairs. 

“It will be necessary,” he informed 
them, stuffing the will back into his 
saddle-leather brief-bag, “to let me 
have all your uncle’s papers which 
are in tlie house. ’ ’ 

“The only papers of Uncle Jami- 
son’s we found in the house are 
bound in a little black book,” the 
niece remarked. “He’d been writing 
in it just before he died.” 

When the little book was forthcom- 
ing and he had tucked it in his over- 
coat pocket, the lawyer seated himself 
in his automobile and started on his 
homeward trip. Before the motor 
had traversed two blocks he took out 
the slender volume and opened it. He 
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was no waster of time; his capacity 
for making every minute count had 
won him his enviable standing at the 
bar. 

The first words which struck his 
eye were written in a weak, straggling 
liand — the words Jamison Alvarde 
liad penned on the night of his death. 

“Wiat the devil!” the lawyer ex- 
claimed as he slowly spelt out the 
sprawling characters of the inscrip- 
tion. “Did the old fool try to make 
another will on his death-bed ? ’ ’ 

“The old fool” was his late la- 
mented client, the commencement of 
whose ante-mortem writing was such 
as to warrant his assumption that a 
last will and testament had been at- 
tempted. 

He read : 

I, Jamison Alvarde, being of sound mind 
and memory (which is more than some I 
know arc), but being weakened in body, 
and about to die, do declare the following 
statement to be the true explanation of the 
mental derangement which occurred to my 
wife, Edith, and my friend. Hector Fuller, 
at my country place last summer. 

‘Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord; but 
I anticipated Providence in demanding 
r eparation. As a piece of revenge my work 
is not devoid of good points. 

My one regret in publishing this memoir 
is that I shSl not be present to hear the 
comments of the fools who have sym- 
pathized with me in my “affliction.” 

Jamison Alvaede. 

“Humph,” the lawyer turned the 
scribbled fly-leaf over; “so Alvarde ’s 
mind was wandering at the last, eh? 
Wonder how much more of this stuff 
he wrote in bed that night ? ’ ’ 

The next page answered his ques- 
tion. Following the leaf upon which 
the scrawling introduction was 
scratched, the book was written in a 
firm, clear hand, the hand Alvarde 
liad penned in health. The pages 
were filled with detached paragraphs, 
like diary entries, but undated. The 
first sheet was tom diagonally across, 
so that the first sentence was incom- 
plete. 

****** 

somewhat cool for this time of 

year. Excepting the tower, the house 


is fuUy completed, and we shall live 
here while the carpenters are finish- 
ing up. 

I have asked Hector Fuller up for 
the week-end. Edith protested against 
his coming; for, with every woman’s 
loathing of the unattainable, she has 
taken his impregnable bachelorhood as 
a deliberate affront. But Fuller is my 
friend, and whether Edith is pleased 
ivith his visit or not is of no moment 
to me. This is my house and Edith 
is my wife ; and I mean to be master 
of both. 

T^ullee came, this afternoon. I 
watched Edith narrowly when she 
greeted him, for I had determined to 
cut her allowance in two if she were 
discourteous to him. She blushed to 
the roots of her hair when she gave 
him her hand, and his face colored, 
too. Fuller looked luicomfortably at 
me out of the comer of his eye, and I 
caught a sidelong glance from Edith 
which reminded me of the look 
Regina, my Irish setter, gives me 
when she knows I am about to beat 
her for worrying the poultry'.- I was 
sorry for Fiiller; having to be polite 
to a hostess who dislikes you must be 
uncomfortable business. 

F uller is a sly old dog! Pi’etend- 
ing misogynist that he is, always 
preaching the joys of an Eveless 
Eden, I’ve caught him red-handed in 
a flirtation with some silly woman — 
and, I believe, a married one, at that. 

This afternoon I came in late from 
inspecting the decorations of the 
Grayson mansion drawing-room, and 
as I was about to mount the stairs I 
noticed a bit of folded paper lying on 
the floor. The sight of this trash on 
my hall eai’pet angered me; I hate 
such clutter and disorder. 

I was about to pitch the scrap of 
paper in the fireplace when I noticed 
that it was house stationery and was 
written on. I opened it and recog- 
nized Fuller’s writing. 
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My darling: 

Tlie ordeal was terrible. JIow I hate to 
have to pretend; how you hate it; how I 
hate to see you obliged to do it! If only 
you-know-who would go away, so that we 
could cast aside this hideous mask, how 
happy we could be! 

My dear, there are not words enough in 
all the languages combined to tell you how 
I love you. I’d rather kiss the print of 
your little foot in the dust than the lips of 
any other woman on earth. Oh, if only 
that bnite could be got rid of ! 

Only a few more days, dear one, and the 
ghastly comedy we’re playing will be fin- 
ished. Then I Avill be at liberty to meet 
you once more at the old accustomed place. 

My darling, my darling, I love you ! 

Hector. 

“H’m!” I muttered, as I shoved 
the slushy thing into my jacket 
pocket. “ ‘That brute’ they’re so 
anxious to be rid of is undoubtedly 
the lady’s husband. Abuse the hus- 
band to flatter the wife, every time ! ’ ’ 

We husbands are always brutes 
once we’re pledged, with bell, book 
and candle, to provide a living for 
some worthless female. We’re pre- 
cious enough before they’ve put their 
halter on us, though, I ’ve noticed ! I 
dare say Edith thinks me a brute, 
though the devil knows it keeps my 
nose to the grindstone, paying for 
her fripperies. 

I found Puller in his room, dress- 
ing for dinner, and gave him his note. 

“Next time, don’t be so careless 
with your Mllets d* amour , I cau- 
tioned. “Someone might find it and 
pass it along to her husband, you 
know. ’ ’ 

The shot went home. Puller turned 
as pale as if a ghost had entered the 
room with me, and faced about with 
a spring, as though expecting me to 
attack him. 

“I suppose you’ll demand that I 
leave the house immediately?’’ he 
asked, when he saw that I had no 
immediate intention of assaulting 
him. 

I laughed. “My dear boy,” I told 
him, “it’s a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me how much you pro- 
test your hatred of the sex in public 


and flirt with them in private. Only 
you’re so ungodly absent-minded with 
your mash notes ! I found that 
gummy thing of yours lying in plain 
sight on the hall floor. Is your brain 
so addled with love of the fair one 
that you forget to post your letters 
to her ? ’ ’ 

He regarded me a moment as a con- 
demned criminal might the messenger 
who brings his reprieve, and jammed 
the note into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Thanks, old man,” he gulped. 
“Awfully good of 'yoM to bi'ing it to 
me !” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” I assured 
him as I started to my own room to 
dress. ‘ ‘ Don ’t bother about thanking 
me.” 

Funny, what a doddering fool love 
can make of a sensible man like 
Fuller. 

I wiSH Puller would use more dis- 
cretion in his choice of a light o’ 
love. She uses lily of the valley. 

Lily of the valley is the one thing 
about w'hich Edith has defied me. 
Time and again I’ve ordered her 
never to bring the pestilent stuff into 
my house, and every time I’ve found 
a phial of it on her dressing-table I ’ve 
flung it out the window ; yet her hair, 
her finger tips and her lingerie fairly 
reek with it, despite my commands. 

I came out late from town this eve- 
ning, and Grigsby, the butler, in- 
formed me that Fuller had dropped 
out during the afternoon and had put 
up in his usual room. I stopped in 
his quarters for a little chat before 
going to bed. He had already turned 
in, but was still awake. His clothes 
were sprawled all over the room in 
the careless wmy he always throws 
them when he crawls into bed, and I 
had no choice biit to share the same 
chair with his dinner jacket. 

I ’d scarcely gotten seated and 
lighted a cigar when I began to notice 
the unpleasant proximity of lily of 
the valley scent. At first I couldn’t 
make out where the annoying odor 
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came from, bat a few sniffs localized 
its source. Puller’s dinner jacket was 
I'edolent witli the perfume. 

“No doubt you find it very com- 
forting to have your lady love lest 
her head on your shoulder,” I grum- 
bled, “but, for heaven’s sake, why 
don’t you get her to use some other 
scent? I loathe this stuff as the devil 
does holy water. ’ ’ 

He gaped at me like a goldfish 
viewing the sunlight through the 
Avails of an aquarium. 

“What d’ye ihean, ‘some other 
scent’?” he asked. “I don’t folloAv 
you. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Why, this infernal lily of the 
A'alley.” I tapped the scented shoul- 
der of his jacket in explanation. “I 
hate it more than any other smell this 
side of H2S. Edith uses it until I 
think, sometimes. I’ll have to commit 
suicide — or murder — to get rid of it. ’ ’ 

Fuller’s eyes Avidened like a cat’s 
in the tAvilight. 

‘ ‘ D-does Edith — ^Mrs. Alvarde — ^use 
that perfume?” he stammered. 

“You’re devilish well right, she 
does, ad niausBaml” I growled as I 
got up. “And for the Lord’s sake, 
get your Avoman to use something else. 
It’s bad enough to have Edith scent- 
ing up the place, without your lug- 
gring a lot of the stuff in on your 
clothes. ’ ’ 

I HAVE thought the whole matter 
over very carefully. I shall kill 
them both. 

The scales fell fi’om my eyes to- 
night (perhaps I would better say 
they were snatched from my eyes) 
and I see what a blind, fatuous, dot- 
ing cuckold I have been for the fiend 
only knows how long. The shame of 
it is maddening. 

Spring has broken early this year 
and summer is upon us; the roses in 
the lower garden are budding out, 
and the double row of dogwood trees 
which flanks the drive is festival-clad 
in a white surplice of blossoms. 

The decorations of the Grayson 


house were all completed today, but 
I had to stay late catching up a few 
loose ends, so that it was well after 
dark when I reached home. 

Fuller was out on one of the visits 
Avhich have become rather frequent of 
late, and he and Edith had dined 
when I arrived. She was in the music 
room, strumming idly on the piano 
and singing softly to herself when I 
passed through the hall. Fuller had 
gone to his room for some reason or 
other. I could hear the sickly senti- 
mental refrain of the popular ballad 
she Avas thi*umming as I went up the 
stairs : 

There’s a kiss that you get from baby, 
There’s a kiss that you get from Dad, 

There’s a kiss that you get from Mother, 
That’s the first real kiss you’ve had. 

There’s a kiss with a tender meaning, 
Other kisses you recall; 

But the kisses I get from you, sweetheart. 
Are the sweetest kisses of all. 

Something m the spring air, the 
shower of pearl moonbeams I’d just 
driven through, or the appealing lilt 
of the song downstairs — perhaps all 
three — set my pulses throbbing at an 
unwonted tempo; I climbed the last 
ten steps humming the siUy words 
under my breath : 

Tliere’s a kiss nuth a tender meaning, 
Other kisses you recall. . . . 

In his room across the hall from 
mine Fuller was moving about, alter- 
nately whistling and humming the 
same banal refrain. The words came 
softly through the closed door of his 
room : 

Other kisses you recall, 

But the kisses I get from you, sweetheart, 
Are the sweetest kisses of all. 

Strange hoAv a snatch ^f song on a 
spring evening will carry a man’s 
mind back to scenes he has never 
thought to see reflected on his mem- 
ory’s screen again. As I knotted my 
tie I remembered my flrst SAv^eetheart, 
pretty and blue-eyed and blond. I 
used to have a trick of pulling off her 
glove when I brought her home from 
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some party, and kissing all five of her 
pink little fingers. 

Poor Elsie ; when her husband died 
he left no insurance and God knows 
how many children. She came to me 
for help, but she had no business 
qualifications, couldn’t even type; so 
there was nothing I could do for hei’. 

Then there was another girl — a 
slender thing mth a painted face, a 
robemaker’s manikin. Her masculine 
acquaintances had been the sort who 
wear colored derby hats and converse 
in terms of the race-track and pool- 
room. I was the first man of breeding 
she had known, and she was as grate- 
ful for the common or garden variety 
of courtesy as a stray dog for a scrap 
of meat. 

She knew only one medium of ex- 
change, and her timid little offers of 
passion were pitiful to see. 

I gave her three hundred dollars; 
rather a handsome settlement, con- 
sidering our respective positions. A 
child more or less doesn’t matter to 
her Irind. . . . I’ve often wondered 
what became of her, . . . 

Fuller was still singing to himself 
when I finished dressing and went 
down to the dining-room. Edith had 
left the house and was sitting on a 
stone bench at the lower end of the 
terrace, watching the boats go by on 
the river below. In her white dinner 
frock, with the moonlight on her 
arms and shoulders, idie was almost as 
pale as the marble Psyche at the 
other end of the walk. 

A chilly breath of wind swept up 
from the river, rustling the dogwood 
blossoms and shaking the scrim cur- 
tains at the dining-room window's. 
Edith felt it as it pas.sed and shivered 
a little. 

“She’ll be cold without her wrap,” 
I speculated as I poured myself a 
stiff appetizer of Irish whisky and 
rang for Grigsby to serve dinner. 

A bar from the song recurred to 
me: 

There’s a kiss with a tender meaning . . . 

But the kisses I get from you, sweet- 
heart . . .” 


I went into tlie music-room, picked 
up Edith’s China-silk scarf, and 
stepped through the French window 
to the lawn. 

Walking quietly across the short- 
cut grass, I approached her from the 
rear, softly humming the refrain. 

“But the kisses I get from you, 
sw'eetheart, are the sweetest kisses of 
all,” I finished aloud, dropping the 
shawl over her narrow shoulders, 
putting my hands over her eyes, and 
bending forward to kiss her full upon 
the lips. 

Her white, thin hands flew up from 
her lap and clasped about my neck, 
drawing my cheek close to hers. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, and the exclama- 
tion was about a sob, “my dear, my 
dear, I’ve been thinking you’d never 
come ! I ’ve been so lonesome. ’ ’ 

Then she struck me playfully on 
the cheek and gave a sniff of disap- 
proval. 

“Hector,” she scolded, “you’ve 
been drinking that horrid Irish 
whisky, and you know' how I hate it. 
He uses it!” 

I released her eyes and sprang 
back, livid with fury. So this was 
the explanation of that lovesick note 
I’d found in my hall when Puller 
was here before ! This accounted for 
the scent on his dinner jacket; this 
was the clue to his sudden craze for 
coming unannounced to my house — 
always when I was from home. 

But my mind worked with the 
agility of a leaping cat. Before Edith 
had time to recover from the horror 
the discovery of her error had given 
her, I had landed fairly on my mental 
feet. 

I threw back my head and laughed ; 
laughed naturally, laughed uproar- 
iously. 

“By the Lord Harry, old girl,” I 
cried, pounding my thigh in a perfect 
paroxysm of counterfeit mirth, 
“that’s the best joke I’ve heard you 
spring in years ! Everyone knows 
you hate Hector' Puller worse than 
a hen hates a rainstorm, and now you 
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call me by his name and pretend you 
thought you were kissing him!” 
Again I rocked- forward in a spasm 
of laughter. “And I can just about 
imagine how you’d have written the 
ten commandments on his face with 
jmur nails if it really had been 
Fuller!” 

All the while I was watching her as 
a snake does a bird, noting the look 
of blank amazement which slowly re- 
placed the terrified gaze she had first 
turned to me Avhen she discovered her 
mistake. , 

“Let’s go in the house and have 
some music; it’s too cold for you out 
here, dear,” I concluded, as soon as 
I had calmed down my mock amuse- 
ment. 

She rose as obediently as a well- 
trained dog and accompanied me 
across the lawn in silence. But she 
shuddered slightly as I put my arm 
about her. Women have no control 
of their emotions. 

While I smoked three or four cig- 
arettes, she played and sang for me, 
and then, pleading a headache — the 
old, threadbare excuse of all her sex 
since Eve first left the garden — 
begged leave to go up to bed. 

I let her go and went out to the 
stable. I harnessed the cob to the 
village cart and drove furiously 
along the country lanes for three 
hours, lashing the horse fiercely when- 
ever he dropped out of a gallop. The 
poor brute was nearly foundered 
w'hen I turned him home; but I was 
as raging wild as ever. 

I have thought the whole matter 
over very carefully. I shall kill them 
both. 

L ast night I said I should kill them 
both. Today I know I must kill 
them, or they will surely kill me. A 
sentence from Fuller’s treacherous 
note to Edith has been pounding in 
my head all day with the monody of 
a funeral dirge: 

“. . . if that brute could only be cot 
rid of!” 


When faithless wives and false 
friends conspire to be rid of an in- 
convenient husband the number of 
his days is appointed. The dockets 
of our criminal courts bear eloquent 
testimony of that. 

A weakling w'ould seek divorce as 
the easy solution of my difficulty ; but 
I am no maudlin fool, ready to efface 
myself, leaving the way clear for 
them to flaunt their triumph and my 
dishonor before the world. I appeal 
from the fool-made and fool-ad- 
ministered law that offers divorce, to 
the higher law which ruled when the 
winds first soughed through the 
primeval forests; the law which the 
wise old Hebrew summed up with his 
terse, “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. ’ ’ 

I must be very careful in my execu- 
tion of these two, this man who has 
ravished away my honor before my 
eyes and the woman who has sold my 
good name for a kiss. Except for 
them, no one must suspect my ven- 
geance ; for it is no part of my plan to 
die like a felon for having exacted the 
justice which the law denies me. 

I must kill them, but I must be 
careful — very careful. 

I F I were a supei'stitious man I 
should say that the Fates have de- 
cided to aid me in the furtherance of 
my plans. While I was lunching at 
the Republique today, Howard En- 
right dropped into the chair opposite 
me. I greeted him sourly enough, for 
I was in no mood for conversation, 
but he refused to be rebuffed. 

He is just back from an extended 
tour of the East, where he has picked 
up enough expensive junk for his 
house to fill three museums and im- 
poverish half a dozen millionaires. 
Despite my curt answers, he rambled 
on about the thousand and one objets 
de vertu he ’d lugged half-way around 
the w^orld, until I was ready to believe 
that he’d brought the whole Arabian 
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Nights home with him. Othello’s 
tales of 

. . . anthropopha^, 

And men whoso heads do grow below 
their shoulders, 

were hackneyed beside the wonders 
Enright w'ould display at his galleries. 

He had a jade Buddha that caught 
and held the sunlight until the be- 
holder was ready to swear that the 
image was filled with living fire. He 
had lachrymatories from Persia — 
tall, spindle-necked bottles, coming 
in pairs, into which the Persian 
widows wept, that the fullness of the 
bottles might be an outward and 
visible sign of the fullness of their 
grief at their husbands’ taking-off. 
He had a great fan from Korea, 
where there was an ancient custom 
that no widow might remarry till her 
husband’s grave was dry. The. fan, 
he explained, was to be used by the 
lady in hastening the aridness of her 
lord’s burial mound. He had bits of 
porcelain from the dynasties of Han 
and Ming — things so fragile that the 
Chinese called them “frozen air,” 
and so precious that they were worth 
their weight in rubies. 

I was thoroughly bored by his 
graphic cataloguing of the stock of 
his junkshop, and had given up the 
attempt to stifle a yawn, when he 
wound up with: 

“And I’ve something else, Alvarde, 
that will appeal to you as an interior 
decorator. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Indeed ? ” I masked the yawn with 
my hand. 

“Yes, sir. Weirdest thing you 
ever saw ; regular old marrow- 
freezer! They call it ‘the cloth of 
madness,’ and there’s a legend to the 
effect that whoever looks at it loses 
his reason. Some vengeful old raja 
had it woven for the special benefit of 
some friends he suspected of for- 
getting that the harem is sacred, in- 
violate. ’ ’ 

“Well, did it work?” I queried, 
more for the sake of politeness than 
anything else. 


“They say it did. According to 
tradition he had an asylumful of 
crazy friends and acquaintances in 
less than no time. Anyhow, I 
couldn’t get one of the natives to 
look at the thing. Rummy lot, those 
Indians. ’ ’ 

I smiled my appreciation of the 
wily old maharaja ’s finesse. 

“What does it look like, this ‘cloth 
of madness’ of yours?” I asked. 

“Oh,” Enright spread his hands 
wide in preparation for an eloquent 

description, “ it ’s — it’s — it’s Oh, 

hang it all, man, I can’t describe the 
beastly thing to you! All red and 
full of funny, twisty black lines, like 
snakes and lizards and — why, Al- 
varde, it’s like an X-ray of a guilty 
conscience ! Come around to the shop 
and see for yourself; I’d never be 
able to make you imagine the thing’s 
damnable fascination. ’ ’ 

“There might be an idea for some 
bizarre pattern in wall-hanging,” I 
reflected. “New designs are hard to 
find nowadays. ” So I went with him 
to the shop. 

He undid several yards of coco- 
matting wrappings and unfurled a 
small oblong of crimson cloth for my 
inspection. 

At first sight of the thing I was 
ready to laugh in his face; for, save 
for a rather unusual combination of 
involuted and convoluted black lines 
and stripes on the cloth’s red ground, 
it seemed to differ in no particular 
from hundreds of other Oriental 
tapestries. 

Enright must have seen the un- 
spoken skepticism in my face, for the 
comers of his small hazel eyes 
wrinkled in amusement. 

‘ ‘ Go ahead and laugh, ’ ’ he invited, 
“but I’ll bet you ten dollars that 
you’ll be ready to cry ‘ ’nough’ by the 
time you’ve looked at it steadily for 
five minutes. ’ ’ 

For answer I drew a bill from my 
pocket and placed it on a tabouret, 
without taking my eyes from the bit 
of weaving. 
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Enright matched my note with one 
of his, and drew back, smiling whim- 
sically at me through the smoke of 
his cigar. 

“Hand me your ten when the five 
minutes are up,” I ordered, keeping 
my gaze fixed on the cloth. 

“Easy now,” he counseled, glanc- 
ing at his watch; “you’ve only been 
looking forty seconds, so far. ’ ’ 

One who has never tried it has no 
conception of how time drags while 
the eyes are focused on an immovable 
object. In the quiet of the storeroom 
I could hear the ticking of Enright’s 
watch distinctly, and the ticks seemed 
a minute apart. An almost uncon- 
trollable desire to rub my eyes, to 
shut them, to direct them anywhere 
but at the cloth, came over me. The 
writhing broad and narrow black 
bands on the ruby surface seemed to 
be slowly coming to life. They 
wound and twisted, one upon another, 
like the shadows of scores of snakes 
suspended in the sunlight. They 
seemed alternately to advance and re- 
treat upon their glaring resting-place, 
and my eyes ached with the effort to 
follow their serpentine movements. 

I began to be obsessed with the 
thought that there really were rep- 
tiles — dozens of them, scores of them, 
hundreds of them — behind me; that 
they would drop upon me any mo- 
ment, smearing my body with their 
loathsome slime, tearing my flesh 
with their fangs, filling my blood 
with their deadly venom. 

“Time up?” I called, my voice 
sounding hoarse and croaking in my 
own ears. 

“Only two minutes more to go,” 
Enright answered pleasantly. 

‘ ‘ I ’ll — stick — it — out — if — it — kills 
-^me!” I muttered between my 
teeth, and, covering my eyes with my 
hands, fell choking and gasping to 
my knees. 

The infernal cloth had won. Scorn- 
ful and determined as I had been, it 
had worn my nerves to shreds and 


made a whimpering, fear-crazed thing 
of me in three minutes. 

“How much will you take for that 
thing, Enright ? ” I asked, when I had 
recovered my composure to some ex- 
tent. 

“More than you’re able to give, 
son,” he replied. “I’ll get a half- 
grown fortune from some museum for 
that bit of fancy work or my name 
isn’t Howard Enright.” 

“Well,” I temporized, “will you 
rent it to me, then ? I’d like to have 
a modified copy of it made by my 
paper manufacturer. Some client 
with a diseased mind might want a 
chamber of horrors done, and a de- 
natured copy of this cloth would be 
just the thing.” 

“Promise me on your honor as a 
gentleman not to have a duplicate 
made, and I’ll lend it to you for 
forty-eight hours for nothing,” En- 
right offered. 

“Done!” I agreed. 

I took the tapestry to my paper- 
maker this afternoon. I have ordered 
two rolls of paper made in exact imi- 
tation of it. I shall paper the unfin- 
ished tower room with it. 

T he trap is set. Working at night, 
and without help, I have hung the 
walls and ceiling of the tower attic 
room with the paper. This room is 
small, hardly more than a large closet, 
and, being originally intended for a 
lumber room, is without windows or 
other communication with the outside 
except a small fresh-air vent in the 
roof. 

With an idea of obtaining the 
maximum amount of room for stor- 
age purposes, I had dispensed with 
all wood trim and had the door made 
flush with the wall. This renders the 
place ideal for my purpose, for I am 
able to cover every fractional inch of 
wall space with the paper; so that, 
when the door is closed, the madden- 
ing design is presented to the gaze 
from every direction except the floor. 
This I have painted white, the better 
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to reflect the glare from the cluster 
of high-power nitrogen-filled electric 
lights I have placed in the ceiling. 

Early this morning, when I had 
finally completed my work, I switched 
on the full force of light and looked 
about me. 

From above, the glare of the elec- 
tric bulbs beat dovm like the fires that 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
from the white floor the reflection 
smote my eyes like splinters of in- 
candescent metal, and from the walls 
and ceiling the writhing, tortuous de- 
sign of the demoniacal paper glared 
like (to use Enright’s description) 

‘ ‘ an X-ray of a guilty conscience. ’ ’ 

I had been careful to leave the door 
open when I tried my experiment. 
Lucky for me I did ; for I had 
scarcely glanced once round the hid- 
eous apartment when I began to feel 
the same panic fear I had experienced 
when I first looked at the cloth in En- 
right ’s store. My eyes seemed bulg- 
ing from their sockets; my breath 
came hot and quick, like the breath of 
a sleeper bound fast in a nightmare, 
and I all but lost my sense of direc- 
tion. It was with great effort that I 
foimd the open door and staggered 
through it, with the sweat of mortal 
terror standing on my forehead. 

I have been very good to Edith 
these last few days. I have en- 
deavored to anticipate her every 
Avish; have come back from the city 
loaded with bonbons and flowers like 
a country bumpkin wooing his sweet- 
heart; I have doubled her allowance 
of spending money. 

Last evening, after dinner, she 
kissed me, of her own volition. I felt 
my plan for vengeance weaken a 
little as her arms went round my neck. 
. . . Fool ! Her lips are soiled with 
another man’s kisses; her arms are 
tainted with the embraces of her 
paramour. 

I looked into her eyes, warm and 
brovm and bright, and wondered how 
often they had shone Avith love of 
Fuller. How long, I wondered, had 


it been since the same arm which 
rested on my shoulder had clasped the 
neck of the man who called himself 
my friend — and stole my honor like 
a common thief? 

I shall invite Fuller to the house 
to spend the week-end. My trap is 
set ; noAv to snare the quarry. 

T IS done. 

Last week I mentioned casually 
to Edith that I had asked Fuller up 
for the week-end. I saAv her eyes 
brighten at the suggestion, but chose 
to misinterpret the sign. . 

“It’s no use making a fuss about 
it,” I told her. “I know you don’t 
like him ; but I Avant him here, so you 
might just as Avell make the best of 
it.” 

She made no reply, simply rose and 
left the room. As a play-actor Edith 
is a sad failure. I suppose she feared 
her joy Avould be too apparent, even 
to a doting fool husband, if she re- 
mained. 

When Fuller came I made a great 
show of urging her to be courteous 
to him, and greeted him cordially 
myself. 

Fuller’s was a charming person- 
ality. Quiek-Avitted, loquacious, well 
read and much traveled, he AA’as an 
ideal guest, providing his own and his 
host’s entertainment. We passed a 
pleasant afternoon together. 

I never saAv Edith more charming 
than at dimier that night. There W'as 
a faint flush in her face, her eyes 
Avere very bright. She Avas Avearing a 
gOAATi of silver over sapphire, and had 
a jasmine blossom pinned in the 
smooth coils of her chocolate-colored 
hair. 

The corners of my mouth flexed 
grimly at sight of the flower. Once, 
when I Avas in South America, I had 
seen a vicious knife duel between tAvo 
men, and when I asked the cause of 
the brawl, I was told that one had 
offered the other’s sister a jasmine 
bloom. Jasmine, they explained, was 
the symbol of inconstancy. Strange, 
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that of all the flowers in my grounds 
and conservatory Edith should have 
chosen the badge of infidelity to wear 
that night! 

From my seat at the head of the 
table I could see Fuller worshiping 
Edith with his eyes. There was that 
in his adoring gaze which gave one to 
think of a mediseval knight kneeling 
humbly at his fair lady’s feet, while 
her husband was off to the crusades. 

We had coffee in the music room. 
Edith seemed ill at ease, fiunbling 
with her cup, twirling the stem of her 
liqueur glass between her fingers, 
toying nervously with her cigarette. 
Before Fuller and I had finished, she 
rose abruptly and went to the piano. 

There was no light burning in the 
room, and the moon laid a path of 
mother-of-pearl across the polished 
floor. With the silver radiance of the 
moonlight on the silver meshes of her 
gown, Edith was white as a wraith of 
•^e night. A snatch from Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome flashed through my 
mind; 

She is like a dead woman} a dead woman 
who covers herself with a veil and goes 
seeking for lovers. 

I smiled to myself in the darkness. 

‘ ‘ She will seek no more after to- 
night,” I reflected. 

“Ah, moon of my delight, that know’st no 

W8uie, 

The moon of heav’n is rising once again ; 

How oft hereafter rising sliall she look 
Through this same garden after one — in 
vain V’ 

she sang. I rose and began to pace 
the room. 

Gradually, taking great pains to be 
impersonal about it, I swung the con- 
versation to stories of vengeance 
wreaked by outraged husbands on 
faithless wives and their paramours. 
Incidentally, I recounted the legend 
of the cloth of madness; how the In- 
dian prince had demanded his treach- 
erous friends’ sanity as the price of 
their j)erfidy. 

Edith’s hands fluttered among the 
sheets of music on the piano ; a leaf of 


it fell to the floor. Fuller leaped gal- 
lantly to his feet to retrieve it for her, 
and their hands came together in the 
moonlight. I saw his fingers close 
round hers and give them a reassuring 
pressure. 

“What would you do, Alvarde, if 
you caught another man trespassing 
on your wife’s affections?” Fuller 
suddenly shot at me. “Ball Mm?” 

Edith gave a short little choking 
gasp and put her hand to her throat 
very suddenly. She had always been 
afraid of me. 

“My dear man,” I drawled, “do I 
look I^e such a fool ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Fool ? ” he echoed wonderingly. 

“Precisely; ‘fool’ is what I said. 
Why should I hang for another man’s 
sin? I rather think the old raja’s 
method of revenge would appeal to 
me.” 

“But, you know,” he objected, 
“the cloth of madness is only a 
myth. ’ ’ 

“So is my wife’s incontinence,” I 
answered shortly. “One is quite as 
possible as the other. ’ ’ 

And so we let the talk of betrayed 
friendship and its price drop, and 
passed to a discussion of interior deco- 
llations. 

I told them of my more unusual bits 
of work for a while, then sugg^ted : 

“Let’s go to the tower rooms. I’ve 
evolved a new scheme in wall-hang- 
ings for them. One of the rooms 
especially will interest you two.” 

We went through the larger rooms, 
I pointing out the novelties in color 
scheme, pattern and wood trim, they 
taking only a perfunctory interest in 
my designs. 

At the door of the storeroom I stood 
aside to let them pass. Edith paused 
at the threshold, looking questioning- 
ly, fearfully, into the velvety dark- 
ness of the little chamber. Puller 
stepped before her. 

“Let me go first,” he said; “it’s 
dark in there. ” 

“Yes,” I echoed, all the smoldering 
resentment I had felt for months 
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flaming up in my voice, “it is dark 
in there, but ’ ’ — ^my words rose nearly 
to a shi'iek — “we’ll lighten it.” 

I put out my hand, pushing Edith 
roughly through the doorway after 
Fuller, slammed the door, locked it, 
and pressed the switch which con- 
trolled the electric lights. Then I bent 
listening at the keyhole. 

For the space of a long breath all 
was silent in the little room; then 
there was a deep-drawn sigh, whether 
from Edith or Fuller I could not say. 

“Well, what’s next?” I heard him 
ask. “If this is Jamison’s idea of a 
joke, I think he’s showing mighty 
poor taste. ’ ’ 

An insane desire to chuclde came 
over me. They’d see, very soon, 
whether I was joking. I wanted to 
pound on the door ; to shout aloud and 
bid them look about them; to tell 
them what lay in store. 

“Hector,” it was Edith speaking 
in a still, frightened whisper, “he 
knew!” 

I’uller’s steps sounded harshly on 
the bare, polished floor of the erppty 
room as ho strode about it, seeking 
an exit ; his fists pounded the walls in 
search of the hidden door. I had to 
stifle the laughter in my throat; for 
I knew' how the rounded walls, the 
unbroken monotony of the crimson 
and black paper, and the glaring re- 
flection from the white floor would 
confound his sense of direction. He 
was pacing the room like a blind, 
caged beast, striking the walls again 
and again in the same place, and 
meeting with no more success than an 
imprisoned bumble-bee flying at the 
transparent walls of a poison-jar. 

For several minutes he continued 
his futile efforts; then I heard him 
withdraw to the center of the room. 

There w'as a faint rustle of skirts. 
She was shrinking up against him. 

“She’s in his arms, now,” I mut- 
tered. ‘ ‘ Let her cling to him ; let him 
hold her. I wish them joy of each 
other. ’ ’ 

Several minutes more. Then : 


“Hector, I’m afraid; I’m terrified. 
Hold me close, dear;” 

I bit my lips. Would that devil’s 
design on the w'alls never begin to 
w'ork? 

‘ ‘ Hector, ’ ’ this time the words came 
quaveringly, as though slie were fight- 
uig back a chill, “that paper on the 
wall — does it seem to you as if the 
figures on it were moving ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“They are like snakes — like hor- 
rible twisting snakes. I feel as though 
they w'ere going to spring at me from 
the walls. ’ ’ 

“A-a-h!” I murmured to myself, 
rubbing my hands together softly, like 
one who has won a wager. “They're 
beginning to notice now. ’ ’ 

Fuller took several quick, decided 
steps from the room’s center, walk- 
ing directly toward the door. I drew 
back and seized a chair, ready to 
strike him down if he succeeded in 
breaking through the light wooden 
frame. I had not counted on his re- 
taining his faculties so long, and had 
taken no precautions to reinforce the 
lock, trusting the paper with which it 
was covered to mask the door 
effectively. 

Within a foot or so of the door he 
paused irresolutely, waited a moment, 
and retreated. 

“I can’t do it!” he almost wailed. 
‘ ‘ I can ’t bear to put my hands agamst 
that wall ! ” 

‘ ‘ Hector ! ’ ’ This time there was no 
mistaking the panic in Edith’s voice; 
e\’ery word came with a gasp. “The 
paper — the paper on the wall ; it — it 's 
— the — cloth — of — madness ! It ’s that 
awful tapestry he told us about to- 
night. ’ ’ 

“My God, girl,” his reply came 
thickly, as though his tongue were 
swollen in his mouth, “you’re right!” 

I coxild hear them breathing heav- 
ily, like spent runners after a race, or 
those in the presence of mortal dan- 
ger. 

Softly, there came the sound of 
Edith’s sobbing. Very low it was, 
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and very pitiful, like the disconsolate 
heart-broken sobbing of a little child 
who has lost its mother, and is afraid. 

“Oh!” she whimpered, “let me 
hide my face against you, dear. Don ’t 
let me look at those ghastly things on 
the walls. You must shut your eyes, 
too, dear; you must not look either.” 

I waited patiently outside the door. 
Even closed eyes, I knew, could not 
withstand the intense glare of those 
lights and the fascination of those 
flame-colored walls. 

Her resolution broke even sooner 
than I had expected. 

“I can’t bear the darkness,” she 
wailed. “I must look, I must see 
them — the horrible snakes, the hid- 
eous snakes that are beckoning to me 
from the walls. ’ Hold me. Hector 
darling; don’t let me move — don’t let 
me go to them ! Hold me fast in your 
anus.” 

Another pause. Dimly I caught 
another noise — one that I had not 
heard before. Sharp and syncopated 
it Avas, like the clicking of castanets 
heard from a distance. It puzzled me 
at first; then recognition burst upon 
me, and I had to thrust my tongue 
against my teeth to keep from laugh- 
ing aloud. It was a sound I’d heard 
on very cold nights when I’d passed 
shivering newsboys filching a little 
heat from above some engine-room 
grating. It was the sound of chatter- 
ing teeth. ■ 

It Avas Avarm that night; the tem- 
perature in that little, poorly ven- 
tilated room, with those great lights 
burning in it, must have been like 
the enti'ance to A\'emus; yet their 
teeth AA'ere chattering like a monk’s 
clap-dish. Stark, freezing terror had 
them by the throats. 

I Avas striding softly across the 
floor, digging my nails into my palms 
in an effort to keep from giving 
audible A'ent to my feeling of triumph, 
Avhen my steps Avere arrested by a 
titter from the room beyond. Edith 
A\-as laughing, not mirthfully, but 
with the shrill cachinnation of 


hysteria. In a moment her quaA^ering 
treble Avas seconded by a deep, mascu- 
line baritone. The pair of them were 
laughing in concert, and from the 
cracking strain in their voices I knew 
that they were trying Avith all their 
strength to keep silence, yet laughed 
the harder as they stroA^e. 

I turned on my heel and descended 
to the dining-room. No need to listen 
further, I kncAV. A fcAV hours more, 
at most, and my revenge Avould be 
complete. I Avas shivering a little, 
myself. 

Downstaii's, I poured out a stiff peg 
of Scotch. Raising my glass I looked 
out into the moonlight, apostrophizing 
the old raja who invented the cloth 
of madness. 

“Here’s to you, brother!” I said as 
I turned my glass bottom up. 

Shortly after midnight I climbed 
the stairs to the toAver and stopped 
before the door of the little room 
Avhere I left them. I listened intently 
for a minute. There Avas no more 
sound from beyond the door than if 
it had barred the entrance to a tomb. 

I pressed the electric switch, re- 
ducing the force of the lights Avithin 
by half, then unlocked the door and 
opened it a crack, peering through 
the narroAV opening. 

Inside, everything was still, still as 
a nursery at midnight. 

Fuller was sitting upright in the 
middle of the floor, an inane smirk 
overspreading his face. His collar 
and tie Avere undone, his waistcoat 
was unbuttoned, his shirt-front was 
partly loosened from its studs, and 
much wrinkled. His tongue pro- 
truded from his mouth, hanging 
flaceidly over his loAver lip, as though 
he had lost control of it. Altogether, 
he was a figure of comic tragedy, like 
that character of Victor Hugo ’s Avhose 
face had been so horribly deformed 
in childhood that, no matter Avhat his 
emotion was, he could do nothing but 
grin. 

Nearer the door, just as she had 
fallen, lay Edith. One arm was ex- 
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tended, the hand resting palm up on 
the floor, the fingers slightly curled, 
like a sleeping child’s. Her cheek lay 
pillowed on her arms. Her hair was 
a little disarranged and the jasmine 
flower had fallen from it. One of her 
satin pumps had dropped off and lay 
gaping emptily beside her, exposing 
her narrow, silk-cased foot. I could 
see the veins of her instep showing 
blue against the white flesh under her 
silver-tissue stocking. Her lips were 
parted very slightly. 

The air of the place was heavy 
with the perfume of lily of the valley. 

I gathered her in my arms, and she 
whimpered a little, like a child that 
is disturbed in its sleep, as I carried 
her down to her room. 

It was difficult business disrobing 
her and getting her into bed, for she 
seemed to have lost all control of her 
muscles, even being unable to take the 
pins from her liair. 

Fuller was a heavy man, but some- 
how I managed to drag him down- 
stairs and tumble him into bed, being 
careful to scatter his clothes about 
the room as was his custom when 
turning in late. 

Last of all I returned to the tower 
and worked like a fiend, obliterating 
every trace of the wall-paper’s design 
with the gray paint I had hidden 
away for that purpose. Two hours' 
heart-breaking work, and the little 
room was as demure in its fresh coat- 
ing of Quaker drab as a nun’s cell. 
A neat, well-lighted storeroom it was, 
nothing more. Every lingering sign 
of the cloth of madness was hidden 
away forever, 

I slept well into the morning next 
day, rousing only when Grigsby came 
rushing into my room and shook me 
roughly by the shoulder. 

“Mr. Alvarde, sir,” he panted, his 
eyes bulging from his face like a 
terrified frog’s, “something terrible 
has happened, sir ! ” 

“Wliat’s the matter?” I growled at 
him sleepily. “Cook gone on a 
strike ? ” 


“Oh, no, sir, no!” He wrung his 
hands together in anguish. “It’s 
really terrible, sir! Mr. Fuller’s 
a-sittin ’ on the edge of his bed, a-try- 
in’ to put both feet into one leg of 
his trousers, sir, and he’s smilin’ 
something awful.” And Grigsby at- 
tempted to twist his heavy features 
into an imitation of Fuller’s dement- 
ed grin. 

I got into my slippers and robe and 
started across the hall for Fuller’s 
room, ranning full tilt into Agnes, 
the waitress. When Edith had failed 
to come dovm long after her usual 
breakfast hour, Agnes had gone up- 
stairs to see what w'as detaining her, 
and had come running to me, fear 
written in every line of her face. 

“Oh, sir, something’s wrong with 
Mrs. Alvarde ! I went in to call her, 
and she wouldn ’t answer me, nor 
look at me, nor nothing; just lies 
there and laughs and mumbles at her- 
self, like she was a baby!” 

“You’re a pair of fools,” I told 
her and Grigsby. “You stay here; 
I ’ll go and see for myself. ’ ’ 

It was true. Fuller was as perfect 
an imbecile as was ever confined ifi. an 
asylum, and Edith’s mental timepiece 
had been turned back thirty-five 
years. No babe in arms was ever 
more helpless in body and mind than 
she. 

T he papers and the doctors and 
the neighbors made a great fuss 
about it. Everyone sympathized with 
my unfortunate wdfe and friend and 
wondered how I could stand my ter- 
rible misfortune with such fortitude. 
I closed the house and sold it at a 
loss several months later. 

Edith is still at a sanatorium, and 
the physicians look sorrowfully at me 
when I go out to visit her, and tell me 
that' she will never be anything but a 
grown-up infant, though she will 
probably live to a ripe old age. 

Fuller’s malady has taken a turn 
for the worse. Last month they had 
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to restrain him with a strait- jacket. 
He was raving about some sti’ange 
kind of cloth — what it was they 
couldn’t make out — and threatening 
to kill me: me, his best and oldest 
friend ! 

“Let me go first, it’s dark in 
there!” Fuller said when he and 
Edith stood at the entrance of the 
storeroom. I’ve often wondered 
wliich one of them went into the 
darkness of insanity first. Edith, I 
imagine; women have no control of 
their emotions. 

1 AM a sick man. The physician tells 
me that there’s nothing to worry 
about, but I read my death sentence 
in his eyes. If there’s such a place as 


the hell the preachers tell of, I sup- 
pose I’ll go there. At least, I’ll have 
to die to do it ; Edith and Fuller got 
theirs here, and it will last through 
all the long years they live like brute 
beasts in their madhouse cells. 

# * 

J AMISON alvarde’s attorney closed 
the little black book with a snap 
and pursed his lips. Anyone looking 
at him would have said that he was 
about to whistle. 

“Yes,” he said meditatively, tap- 
ping his knee with the little book, “if 
there’s a hell he’s undoubtedly there 
now! It’s a pity if he isn’t. This 
scheme of things certainly seems to 
require a hell — a good hot one, too ! ’ ’ 


The Haunted House 

By CRISTEL HASTINGS 

It stands deserted through the mildewed years ; 

Its only friends the wind and evening star 
And the gray mist that rains its dripping tears 
And wonders who its ghostly tenants are. 

They say it’s best to take the upper trail 

Where sunshine floods the flowered, perfumed way, 

Avoiding an old road wh^re thistles sail 

And blank-eyed windows stare back, gaunt and gray. 

They say the walls have bullet-tunneled holes. 

And that the rats run screeching through the night; 

They say queer shapes slip out and walk the knolls, 

Seeking the souls that long ago took flight. 

Queer lights glow where the zero hour sounds. 

And winds moan through the empty, aching halls ; 

And as they bend the trees, a shadow bounds 
From room to room, and sends its shrieking calls. 

Forgotten with each dawn the moaning croon, 

The screeching rats, the shadow shapes that strode ; 

But if I must go by, even at noon. 

It’s just as well to take the upper road. 



T he annual meeting of the 
British Association was being 
held at Sheffield, and the 
learned members were assembled to 
hear the presidential address of Dr. 
Tilwin, who had shaken the founda- 
tions of scientific complacency at the 
Brighton gathering of the previous 
year, by a casual allusion to “the two 
obvious fallacies in the theory of rela- 
tivity. ’ ’ 

He was too eminent a mathemati- 
cian to be disregarded and the scien- 
tific world had waited impatiently for 
a justification of that audacious chal- 
lenge, which had appeared only a few 
weeks earlier, and concerning which 
none of the nine persons in England 
who professed (rightly or not) to un- 
derstand the assaulted theory had 
yet ventured an opinion. 

Now it was hoped that the new 
president would use the occasion for 
a further elucidation of the startling 
W. T.— 2 


heresy which he had put forward. 
Were they to be persuaded back to 
the childish levels of Newton, or led' 
to unimagined heights of mathemat- 
ical complexity? 

Even the popular belief that two 
and two make four might not be left 
unehallenged. All that is certainly 
known is that they have done so very 
frequently. The rule is not therefore 
proved to be invariable, nor, could it 
be shown that it has been so in the 
past, would it be a logical consequence 
that it must be always so in the fu- 
ture. 

But Dr. Tilwin made no further 
assault upon Einstein’s incomprehens- 
ible stronghold. 

He commenced, instead, to direct 
the attention of his audience to the 
results of modem scientific discoveries 
as they had materialized themselves 
in the changed conditions of human 
life, and then, more i^ecifically, as 
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they had developed the instruments 
of production and labor, first substi- 
tuting inorganic for organic sources 
of energy, and then inorganic for or- 
ganic media for its practical imple- 
ment. 

The assembly listened at first with 
a somewhat tepid interest. They un- 
derstood that the ag6' of machinery 
was being eulogized, as an almost nec- 
essary^ compliment to the occupations 
of the city in which they met, and 
they expected that the address would 
pass on to other more disputable or 
fruitful fields, but they stirred them- 
selves with a quickened observation 
as their president continued to de- 
velop the topic he had commenced, 
and to conduct it, with unemotional 
logic, to its somber end. 

‘ ‘ The earlier inventors of mechan- 
ical apparatus,” he was now saying, 
“asserted confidently that their ad- 
vantages to mankind would result in 
an increase of population, and this 
fallacy was supported for a time by 
the fact that large numbers were en- 
abled to congregate in centers around 
which there was no sufficient area of 
fertile land to feed them. 

“Yet, even then, the writing was on 
the wall. Aroi;nd these urban ai’eas 
stretched mile after mile of green 
countryside on which a healthy peas- 
antry shrank and dwindled as the 
powers of steam and petrol were sub- 
stituted for that of human muscles. 
Gone were the merry crowds of the 
English hayfields, and the dead hands 
that had wielded the harvest-sickle 
had no descendants. 

“When it was found that the few 
who were left could not, under the 
new conditions, grow the food which 
was their only merchandise, in suc- 
cessful competition with the supplies 
of distant lands, their countrymen 
were indifferent. Let them starve or 
cease. War brought famine, and 
there was a short-lived reaction. Then 
the spectacle of a race destroying its 
most virile elements for a delusion of 


profit was resumed and the declension 
continued. 

“It is true that the rapid disap- 
pearance of the horse was observed as 
a direct consequence of the substitu- 
tion of inorganic for organic energy', 
but its significance was disregarded. 

“Even today, there may be few of 
us who have realized that it is not the 
horse alone which is destined to dis- 
appear before the advance of a higher 
energistic form, that we ourselves in 
a few generations — probably in a very 
few generations — are destined to fol- 
low. . . . Yet the process of our 
destruction has commenced already. 

“It is true that feai’s have been 
expressed lest the advance of knowl- 
edge should provide us with explosive 
substances, with bacterial cultures, or 
vaporous poisons, by which we might 
contrive our own annihilation. But it 
is difficult to suppose that an overrul- 
ing Providence would permit our dis- 
appearance before we have fiilfilled 
the high destiny of our evolution, and 
have occupied the earth with such a 
race of automata as Avill continue to 
function and to develop, — to what 
ends we can only dimly imagine, — 
without the need of our continued 
service. 

“ ... I have said that the 

process of our destruction has com- 
menced already. Already Nature, 
working in her kindly', gradual ways, 
is preparing us to face not individual, 
but racial extinction without exces- 
sive protest, or too-keen regret. The 
old ideal of the home is fading. The 
old superstition of the value or neces- 
sity of children is leaving, if it have 
not already left, our minds. 

“Our fathers thought no shame to 
let the plow-horse die, finding that the 
power of steam could be successfully 
substituted for a creature which had 
the pains and pleasures, the impulses 
and imperfections, of a sentient life. 
Our children think no shame to say 
that they wdll have a child less that 
they may have an auto-car the more. 
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Some of the machines that we have de- 
signed already are employed in manu- 
facturing appliances to frustrate the 
natural fertility of the race. 

‘ ‘ The day of the substitution of the 
machine for the human body is not a 
vision of the future, a speculation of 
the philosopher. It is already upon 
us. 

“ . . . It is the control of mo- 

tion which has first betrayed us. We 
constructed machines which would 
move our possessions. Then our ma- 
chines commenced to manufacture 
others which were adapted to move 
ourselves. The population of the ma- 
chines has increased until they can be 
counted in millions ; we are content to 
climb into them, and to be moved 
backwards and forwards continually, 
as gnats whirl in the sun. 

“ ... But, as yet, we may ob- 

serve with some satisfaction that they 
are dependent upon our service. They 
can not move unless we put the food 
into their bellies, and we can stop or 
turn them with a motion of our hand. 

“Yet how long can this balance of 
power continue? How long shall we 
be able to observe this pause of uncer- 
tainty, during which it may be hard 
to say whether the man exists for the 
machine, or the machine for the man? 

“Already the tide is on the turn. 

“It is not only that the automata 
have been constructed which in 
clumsy, limited ways can perform 
some human actions, or produce some 
vocal sounds. 

“It is more significant that the 
jiiimber of men who are employed in 
every factoiy decreases as its ma- 
chines become more numerous. 

“The capstan lathe may require a 
workman’s individual attention. The 
automatic lathe is capable of a great 
variety of independent operations, 
and a team of these, industi’iously oc- 
cupied, may be content with the 
menial service of a single attendant. 

“The humility of science will hesi- 
tate to prophesy the detailed inci- 
dence of that which may be seen in its 


inevitable outline, but it may not be a 
too-rash guess that the industrial 
workman and the domestic servant 
Avill be the first to disappear from 
their places in the national life. Some 
few may remain for generations, even 
for centuries. But is it reasonable to 
suppose that the nation will continue 
altruistically to support the persons 
and families of industrial workers 
who are no longer needed? For them- 
selves, there may be some generous 
provision to avert the euthanasia 
which would be the evident economic 
expedient for the aged horse, or the 
dog of which a woman has gro^vn 
tired, but would it be tolerable that 
we should allow the propagation of 
their useless childi’en? 

“Or consider, how many would 
there be who would continue the em- 
ployment of the domestic servant, idle, 
wasteful, dirty and unreliable as they 
too often are, merely that the popula- 
tion might not diminish, when there 
Avould be automatic substitutes avail- 
able, which would not only be free 
from such faults, but would require 
no “evenings out”, no annual in- 
crease of wages, and could be put 
away if the house were closed, with- 
out requiring the continued supply of 
food or fuel?” . . 

At this point Sir Ireton Mount 
looked at the illustrious author of 
Sheerluek Soames, who was seated 
beside him. They shook their massive 
heads in a troubled wonder. Their co- 
lossal intellects told them that such 
developments were logical enough. 
But why had the spirits given no hint 
to their faithful servants? They went 
out to consult Pheneas. 

2 

T>ellorina Avas a Avoman of a Aveak 
sentimentality, which had caused 
her to expand the free allotment of 
seA'enteen units of energy, Avhich Avas 
the maturity-portion which every 
woman of the community was entitled 
to claim on allocation, in the erection 
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of a personal home, modeled on the 
expiring traditions of the aborigines 
of the Twentieth Century. It was 
built of oblong red bricks, with a tiled 
and sloping roof. Its rooms were of 
irregular sizes, and were disfigured 
by many ingle-nooks, “exposed” oak 
beams, and the remains of a bread- 
oven. It had a feeding-table, and 
quaint crockery utensils, instead of 
the usual nutrition-pumps. Even the 
automata which waited upon her 
were of the oldest patterns, finished in 
imitation of the living maid-servants 
of that remote period to which her 
mind reverted. The outside of the 
house was patched with flowers and 
shorn grass, and groups of senseless 
and insanitary trees. Appropriately 
enough, after what she knew to be the 
w'ay of the ultra-esthetic Georgians, 
she had called it Daisy Villa. 

Today, Bellorina had invited three 
female acquaintances, who, like her- 
self, were not on the mating-list of 
the week, to join her at an “after- 
noon tea” so that the illusion of sav- 
agery might be completely realized. 

They were all aHocated women, 
with a full knowledge of life, and sure 
to talk freely and scandalously when 
they got together. 

Bora-Ann came a few minutes be- 
fore the others, as the dignity of her 
suffix required^ and waited without 
complaint when the door (which 
should have opened in response to the 
secret word of invitation in F sharp) 
remained closed till she pressed the 
push, and an automaton, dressed in 
black with a white apron and cap, 
had promptly responded. 

She did not falter in her courteous 
approbation, even when a child, with 
the appearance of a girl of five or six 
years, met her in the hall, and held 
out a timid hand, saying, “Good af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Bora-Ann,” in a gay 
Georgian voice. She did not know 
what the “Mrs.” meant, for the foUy 
of studying past history was no long- 
er general, but she understood that 
this was the sort of thing which was 


supposed to happen in the old bar- 
barous days, and she stooped good- 
humoredly for the small lifted arms 
to go round her neck, and kissed the 
soft cheek kindly. 

The queer little room was windowed, 
but a loggia reduced its light, and an 
obsolete electric bulb glowed from the 
ceiling, for it w^as winter twilight 
without. The comers of the room 
were in shadow, and Bora-Ann, who 
had never known an actual darkness, 
controlled her fear with some diffi- 
culty, as she fitted herself, with com- 
mendable agility, into the wicker-chair 
which her hostess indicated for her 
reception. 

“How sweet everything isl” she 
said kindly ; “ it was almost like a real 
flesh-child in the hall. ...” Then 
her voice changed to a half -fearful ex- 
cited note, as the thought came, ‘‘It 
wasn’t a real flesh-child, was it?” 

The question remained unanswered 
for a moment, for Mira and Scarletta 
came in together, and chairs had to be 
drawn out, and their uses indicated ; 
then Bellorina answered, with a laugh 
which was not free from embarrass- 
ment, “Oh, no; I’m not quite so mad 
as that. . . . Not in the hall, anyway. 
You couldn’t tell what would hap- 
pen. . . . But it’s a very good imita- 
tion. I’ve got two, really. They can 
say almost anything, and are never 
seriously disobedient. They oil them- 
selves, and charge each other’s bat- 
teries at bedtime. They’re really no 
trouble at all. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ I was speaking to someone yester- 
day,” said Mira, who was always in- 
definite as to her sources of informa- 
tion, “who told me that the man she 
had last week told her that he had 
had a woman the week before who 
told him that she knew a woman, — I 
can’t be sure, but I believe it’s that 
blue-banded scratchcat at Pity Rise. 
It couldn’t be anyone else in our 
country. They say she’s so coarse that 
she had the same man twice in one 
year when the lists were altered, — I 
told Biltie last night that I ’m sure it’s 
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she, and Biltie told Agra-Ann this 
morning that he knows it for a fact, — 
who had a flesh-child five yeai’s ago, 
and the woman said she believes it’s 
still there.” 

“I daresay it’s true enough,” said 
Scarletta, hopefully. “They say that 
flesh-children are almost common in 
some parts of Italy. I don’t think 
that anyone has more than one, and, 
of course, they have two or three au- 
tomata for them to play with. But it’s 
a?i endless trouble to all concerned. 
Flesh-children are dirty things, and 
they won’t keep the same size, and 
sometimes they die altogether. They 
say you can’t imagine what has to be 
done for them the first year or so, to 
keep them going at all. I suppose 
there have to be a few somewhere, but 
it’s hard to think that a decent 
woman should have one. ’ ’ 

“It isn’t only the coarseness of it,” 
Mira answered. “It’s difficult to 
understand any woman being so silly. 
The automata make each other so well 
now, that there’s no excuse for any- 
one messing with a flesh-child. Since 
the mathematicians perfected the law 
of the Automatic Balance of Devia- 
tion ” 

‘ ‘ I don ’t understand mathematics, ’ ’ 
her hostess interposed, “and I know 
Scarletta hates them. Of course, 
Bora-Ann ’ ’ — she smiled deferen- 
tially at the woman whose suffix 
placed her among the intellectual 
aristocracy of her time — “but there 
isn’t any real need for us humans to 
worry about such things now, is 
there? Sartie told me that the au- 
tomata can work out problems that no 
man could possibly even attempt. He 
says it’s because they’re not dis- 
tracted with feelings and jealousies, 
and help eaeh other instead of quar- 
reling. And they don’t get tired, and 
make mistakes. Sartie says we shan’t 
be needed much longer, even to make 
them. ... Of course, evolution’s 
right enough, and I know I’m silly, 
but it all seems rather dreadful to me. 
I wish I’d got a body that lasts, or 


could have a new valve when the old 
one wears out. And — I know you’ll 
laugh at me, but I almost wish I’d 
got a flesh-child, or even two. The 
automata are both very sweet and 
loving, and they’re no trouble at all, 
but it must be rather fun to watch 
them change as they grow, — and — to 
comfort them when they cry. ’ ’ 

Bora-Ann moved uneasily. She was 
•a guest, and she would be sorry to 
hear anything which might involve 
report and repression. She resisted 
an inclination to change the subject. 
She felt that it would be cowardly to 
do so. Such a position should be 
handled kindly, but firmly. 

“I don’t think,” she answered, 
“that you quite realize what you say. 
The unhealthy atmosphere in which 
we are sitting may go far to explain 
it. But you are right that the autom- 
ata can solve problems which are far 
beyond the capacity of the human 
mind, and some of the newest are so 
constructed that they can themselves 
design any machine which is needed 
to carry out their own conceptions. . . . 
There is a difference between the 
greatest man and the simplest machine 
which can never be bridged, and our 
highest wisdom is to observe it with 
reverence and humility. It is not a 
difference in degree, but in kind. We 
act from confused and contradictory 
impulses, but they act with the in- 
evitability of universal law. In a 
word, we are human, and they are 
divine. ’ ’ 

She made the sacred sign as she 
said it, and observed with satisfac- 
tion that the hand of her hostess was 
lifted also. It was, at least, no house 
of open blasphemy into which she had 
entered. . . . But she resolved that 
a suggestion which she had intended 
to make should remain unspoken. It 
had been calculated that twenty hu- 
man attendants would be required by 
their masters for certain menial of- 
fices in the next generation, for which 
provision had not yet been made, and 
she had been commissioned to obtain 
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twenty women volunteers to produce 
tiiem. She, had thought of Bellorina 
at once as one who would be less 
likely than most of her acquaintances 
to resent the indignity of such a pro- 
posal. But she was a woman of relig- 
ious mind, and she saw that Bellorina 
was morally unfit for such a mother- 
hood. She turned the subject adroitly 
by remarking that the Bliskie trial 
would commence on Tuesday. 

“I don’t believe he did it on pur- 
pose/’ Scarletta started at once. “I 
think it ’s a sliame to try him. I know 
I sliould make mistakes ecmtinually. ” 

“It was bad enough for Corinna, 
anj^way,” said Mira^ “you can’t ex- 
pect her not to complain. If you 
were put into the wTong operating- 
machine, and found you’d left half 
your thyroid behind when you only 
wanted a cancer taken out of your 
liver ” 

“Well, he says he forgot the num- 
bers of the machine for a moment. 
He’d never made a mistake before in 
over twenty years,” Scarletta per- 
sisted. 

“But you know they say that he’d 
quarreled with Corinna the week be- 
fore, and she said she knew he ’d play 
her some trick before she entered,” 
Bellorina felt it only fair to remind 
her. 

“It all shows the importance of 
eliminating the human element,” said 
Bora-Ann, who saw it to be a lesson 
which her companions needed. ‘^‘A 
machine is not merely incapable of a 
spiteful action,, it is so far above it 
that the very suspicion would be an 
absurdity; nor could it make such a 
mistake as the man suggests in his 
own defense, — if such it can be called. 
To my mind it condemns him more 
utterly than if he admitted the accu- 
sation. But I believe that a proper 
automaton is already being designed 
to replace him, so that we need have 
no fear for ourselves in future.” 

Bellorina sighed silently. She knew 
that it was wrong to doubt, and she 
was really sorry for the misadventure 


of Corinna ’s thyroid. She realized the 
defects of her race. If only she had 
the intellect of Bora-Ann, no doubt it 
would be easier to believe. . . . After 
all, she had the prettiest hair in the 
Thames valley, or so Gartie had told 
her. . . . And Gartie would be hers 
for a week from next Tuesday. . . . 
In the end, what matters? 

. . . She became aware that her 
thoughts had wandered, and her 
guests were rising. “Must you really 
go?” she was saying. 

It may be that nothing does. 

3 

T 'he last — ^the nameless last — of a 
dying race, the man sat before his 
drawing-board, idly fingering his com- 
passes, forgetM of the uncompleted 
task which the overseer had set him, 
while his aging mind went backward. 

He might be the last of his kind . . . 
he knew that it was a sign of weakness 
to regret it. The fact that his mind 
was wandering now was a sign of his 
inferiority to the busy mechanisms 
around him. His mind was lawless 
and unstable in a universe in which 
law and order were supreme and final. 

There were some men who had seen 
this, even in the crude beginnings of 
the age of machinery. They had taught 
that everjdhing is controlled at last 
by Natural Laws which are both blind 
and inflexible. 

Men had foolishly imagined an ul- 
timate supremacy of their own blun- 
dering bodies ; — even, in their incred- 
ible egotism, they had postulated an 
anthropomorphic God. 

Yet, in a universe where law and 
order rule, the precision of the ma- 
chine — even of the earliest and crud- 
est constructions — must have been 
superior — in greater harmony with 
their environment — than were bodies 
so clumsily constructed that they can 
not be trusted to repeat the simplest 
operations with exactitude of time or 
movemait. Bodies easy to bresek, dif- 
ficult to control or repair. 
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Dimly they had seen, even then, in 
a universe which is itself a machine, 
working by mathematical, unchang- 
ing law, the absurdity of an emotion^ 
anthropomorphic God, 

Yet they had not seen far ahead, at 
the first. 

The steam-plow came, and the pet- 
rol-drawn car, and the horse died out 
to make place for these mechanisms. 
Few men had realized that the doom 
of their own race was logically fore- 
shadowed, and that nothing could 
save them but a war sufficiently disas- 
trous to destroy the world’s machin- 
ery and the conditions which could 
produce it. 

But such wars as came had only re- 
sulted in the subjection of the back- 
ward tribes who had not learnt the 
new worship. The industrial worker 
had disappeared before the pressure 
of economic law ; the domestic servant 
before the dictates of fashion. 

Even in the earliest days the new 
worship had been established, al- 
though it was not then recognized that 
a new and higher faith had super- 
seded the old superstitions. When the 
new Moloch called for blood-sacrifice 
it had been paid without protest or re- 
gret, though it would not have been 
easily satisfied. It sucked blood very 
greedily, not of single sacrifices as on 
the Hittite altars of old, but the blood 
of thousands. When it was thought 
(in error) that a system of one-way 
traffic might be conducive to its speed 
and comfort, the blood of an extra 
hundred of Londoners had not been 
grudged to the trial, though tiieir 
deaths had been foreseen and fore- 
calculated. 

Ships had already been manipulated 
without crews, and airplanes con- 
trolled without pilots, and where the 
helmsmen had gone the chauffeur had 
very quickly followed. 

()f course there had been anger — 
protest — rebellion. There had been 
populations, particularly in some of 
the old urban areas, that had persist- 
ed in the production of useless insan- 


itary children. But such revolts had 
been futile. The machines had been 
invincible, and the men who fought 
beside them had shared their triumph. 
Even those early machines, directed 
and controlled by the men who made 
them, had been irresistible. They 
had not cried out when they were 
hurt, they had not slept when on duty. 
They belonged to a higher natural 
order than mankind. 

. . . Soon it would be a world of 
machines from which the memory of 
mankind had died. He did not Imow 
that he was the last man living. How 
should he? But he knew that the last 
of human births was behind him. 

A world of machines — ^to his feeble, 
futile brain it seemed lacking in pur- 
pose. Yet he knew, as his ancestors 
had perceived, that the universe is 
without consciousness. Scientists had 
realized, even then, that sentient life 
is a sporadic outbreak, which, if it 
have ever occurred, or will do so, else- 
where is almost incredibly remote and 
occasional, a mere outbreak of cheese- 
mites, a speck of irritation, a moment’s 
skin-^sease on the healthy body of a 
universe of never-changing law. 

. . . He remembered the Crawlers, 
They had been no larger than a man. 
Their smooth skins had been impen- 
etrable to anything less than a high- 
explosive shell. Their mandibles were 
a 20 H. P. vise, yet so softly padded, 
so gradual in operation, that they 
could be trusted to strangle the throat 
they seized without breaking the skin, 
and to loose it when pulsation ceased, 
and they fulfilled their purpose. A 
dozen of these let loose in the rebel- 
lious slums had soon checked their 
foolish fecimdity. Then there had 
been — but his mind turned from the 
thought- They had been rather hor- 
rible in their operations; — ^but effec- 
tual, as machines are. 

The hypnotic method by which the 
Eastern races had been led to destroy 
themselves to the accompaniment of 
their own laughter had been a pleas- 
anter thing to wat<di. 
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Deus ex machina , — ^the human race 
has always had a subconscious knowl- 
edge of its o^\’n deficiency. It was 
shown in their clumsy efforts at pat- 
terning : in their desire for repetitions 
of any kind : by the way in which they 
would snap and worry at anyone who 
deviated in word or garment: or in 
the stubborn continuation of a custom 
after need and meaning had left it. 

But the time of rebellion had 
passed, and resignation had followed. 
Resignation, — and worship. 

Worship had been gradual in its 
growth, but inevitable. Even in the 
early daj'^s of the Twentieth Century 
man had stood in silent adoration 
around the machines that had self- 
produced a newspaper or a needle. . . . 
And at that time they could no more 
have conceived what was to follow 
than the first ape that dreAV the shel- 
tering branches together could foresee 
the dim magnificence of a cathedral 
dome. But even then they were dis- 
placing the anthropomorphic God, 
and preparing for the occupation of 
a vacant throne. . . . 

He wakened guiltily from his wan- 
dering thoughts as the bell rang that 
annoimced the coming of the messen- 
ger that would collect the work of the 
day. . . . Only five of the six draw- 
ings were ready. He did not know 
what would follow. Would they scrap 
him in the consequence? He knew 
that he had been quite safe so long as 
he had been regidar in his habits, and 
exact in his work. 

It was all law now, — ^blind law. No 
emotion — no injustice: no caprice. 
Had the intricate evolutions of self- 
designing machinery provided for 
this unprecedented failure? 

He became aware that the collector 
was standing beside him.- It would not 
wait. Starting hurriedly, he dropped 
the folded sheets into the slot that 
opened to take them. One — two — 
toee — four — five. 

The collector paused for a moment 
longer, giving time enough for the 
sixth sheet to follow. A wild and im- 


pious thought leapt into the brain of 
the delinquent. Mi^t he not drop a 
blank into the slot? When and how 
would the error be discovered? What 
a confusion would result? Had he 
done so, it may be that the tiny cause 
would have spread disaster and chaos 
in that ordered world, and it might 
have fallen in fragments, to be rebuilt 
by the patient forces of evolution 
through the succeeding eons. It is 
more probable that such a contin- 
gency had already been discounted by 
the inhuman powers which were at 
work around him. But had he been 
capable of such an action, he saw, 
even as he thought it, that it would 
be impossible. There was no time to 
fold the empty sheet before the au- 
tomaton, after a second of human- 
seeming hesitation, had passed on, and 
was making its collection from the 
workers further along the bench. 

He knew that he ought to move ; he 
knew' that the oiler would be here in a 
few minutes to caress and comfort the 
joints and bearings of his companions. 
Yet he sat still, wondering. 

. . . The door opened, and an autom- 
aton entered. It was one of those 
which still bore a vague resemblance 
to humanity, the pattern of the first 
designers not haring been entirely 
abandoned. It was thus that the hu- 
man race might leave the impress of 
its passing flicker of life for a million 
years — perhaps for ever — as a mol- 
lusk may leave its fossil imprint in 
the enduring rock. It came quietly up 
to the nameless relic of the human 
race, and took his arm in a grip that 
was sufficient, but without violence. 

He shuddered inwardly, remember- 
ing the fate of those who had rebelled 
in his early childhood, and who had 
been given in sacrifice by their fellow- 
men to the offended deities. 

He remembered their screams as 
they had fallen among the machines 
that they had blasphemed so foolishly. 

But he did not dream of rebellion. 
Evolution had triiunphed. Side by 
side, they w'ent out together. 



“Beryl was borne away, struggling brave- 
IYi by a half dozen gray men.” 
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PROLOGUE 

O N THE night of Thursday, 
August 11, 1938, those who 
happened to be watching the 
skies from the Middle West and the 
East about midnight were startled by 
a strange and awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle; that, apparently, of a meteor 
“falling” upward — from the earth! 

Many and weird were the conjec- 
tures that appeared in some of the na- 
tion’s newspapers the next morning. 
However, it was the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune which first supplied 
the amazing details connected with 
the affair. Tlie article follows: 

W. T.,-2 


SUICIDE PARTY HOPS OFF FOR ilOOX 

DEFY ORDER OP WITHDRAWING PROMOTER 

Withdrawal, under adverse public opin- 
ion, by the promoter of the Earth-to-iloon 
hop, and his subsequent order to dismantle 
the strange device just completed for this 
.amazing attempt to span plaiietai'y space, 
evidently precipitated a pre-sdiedule leap 
off Mother Earth by the inventor of the 
Rocket, Philip Carewe, and those associated 
with him in a wild scheme of first-hand 
lunar study and possible colonization. 

Attendants at Limken Airport were 
aroused last night by an automobile pulling 
up near the giant Rocket. The latter had 
bwn conveyed there for its hop-off. Pre- 
paring to investigate, they were just in time 
to see a gigantic column of flame leap from 
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tlie propulsion tubes of tbis: monster nui- 
cliine as it shot skyw,ard, 

So great Avas tlie injpaat-, of the fiery 
column, that a crater fifty feet in diameter 
and thirty feet deep was formed in the 
moist soil, softened by the recent unseasonal 
rains. The chassis of the automobile was 
found in the crater, melted into a shapeless 
mass. 

One attendant, Arthur Broekner, 1215 
Easter Avenue, was able to describe the 
spectacle vividly. 

“I had just reached the door of the main 
hangar, a little ahead of the other boys,” 
said Broekner, “when there was a blinding 
splash of intense white flame on the field, 
accompanied by a frightful, hissing roar. 
Simultaneously, a column of fire shot up 
and into the heavens, its head soaring on 
and on into space. 

“At a height of what I would put at 
some thirty miles, it bent in its course, 
heading directly into the path of the moon. 
All this happened in less than five minutes. 

“Fascinated, we continued to watch the 
Rocket's bright trail until approaching dawn 
made this invisible.” 

How many are in the Rocket is a ques- 
tion, though four members of the group 
pledged to go were missing from their 
homes. Whether or not they still are alive 
is another question. It is possible that one 
or more of them were blotted out, oblit- 
erated, by what may have been a premature 
blast and which destroyed their car. Yet 
the fact that not the slightest trace of them 
was found in the crater would seem to indi- 
cate that they had departed with the Rocket. 

The one member of the original suicide 
party who did not go, Miss Ruth Hasken, of 
Milford, Ohio, reports that the others tele- 
phoned her late last night and importuned 
her to join them in their sudden, announceyi 
intention of “starting for the moon at once.” 
She declined. 

Further movements of the Rocket will be 
watched through powerful telescopes the 
world over, each night. As long as the sup- 
ply of oxyhj’drogen lasts in the large central 
tank with which the Rocket is equipped for 
its fiery propulsion through space, observ- 
ers with the larger telescopes should be able 
to follow its trail anywhere between here 
and the moon, which is, roughly, some 240,- 
000 miles distant now. 

CHAPTER 1 

A pparently oblivious to the excite- 
ment that possessed his compan- 
ions was the young man of the fine, 
gray eyes, who sat staring morosely 
out across the dimly lighted lawn. A 
light breeze ruffled his tousled blond 


hair over an intelligent forehead. 
About a mouth that plainly was de- 
signed to express the even good hiunor 
of its owner there now was a certain 
grim disappointment. 

There were four round the table, in 
the little garden which they Avere 
Avont to frequent since they had been 
draAvn together in preparation for one 
of the weirdest adventures the mind 
of man had yet conceived. Three 
males and a girl of rather extraor- 
dinary charm. The remains of a late 
repast lay before them. 

The strains of a Avaltz, wafted to 
them from a hidden orchestra, blend- 
ed pleasantly with the soft timbre of 
the girl’s voice as she read from the 
eA^ening’s Times-Star, though there 
was indignation in her tones. A be- 
coming flush of vexation colored her 
rouge-free cheeks, and her large hazel 
eyes sparkled with mysterious fires. 

is gratifying to learn that Promoter 

Hanley has at last withdraAvn from this 
criminally impractical venture. It had been 
hinted by some that, in backing the mad, 
24-year-old inventor of the Rocket, Hanley 
was actuated by a vain desire to further 
advertise himself and, incidentally of course, 
the chewing gum knoAATi the Avorld over by 
his name; this at the sacrifice of the lives 
of these irresponsible young daredcAuls who 
Avould risk practically certain death for a 
chance at the $500,000 that Avas to have 
been theirs if they should succeed. The 
money Avas, otherAvise, to go to their ben- 
eficiaries, and had already been placed in 
escroAv to this end. 

Hanley maintains, hoAvcA-er, that his prize 
offer had its inception in a statement by 
Professor William H. Peterson, of Jamaica, 
AA'ho calculated that an ordinary airplane 
traveling tAvo hundred miles an hour Avould 
reach the moon in about fifty days — assum- 
ing, of course, that there were air through- 
out the intervening djstance through AA'hich 
the plane could travel. 

It is a fact that the moon is so much 
nearer to the earth than any other heavenly 
body, that the naked eye sees it more 
plainly than the greatest astronomer sees 
tlie nearest planet through his high-poAA'er 
telescope. The inventor of the Rocket had 
planned to leap through the vacuum AA'hich 
an airplane could not travel, and to reduce 
the airplane-time estimate to approximately 
one seventh! 

Tlie giant Rocket is to be dismantled and 
scrapped at once. 
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“Well, ‘dare-devil’ partners, there 
goes a glorious chance to convince a 
globeful of doubters and skeptics,” 
the girl continued. “A great adven- 
tui'e gone wrong!” 

The tall, almost too handsome male 
seated beside her placed a strong, 
tanned hand over her slim but cap- 
able-looking one. 

“Never mind, Beryl. Old Mother 
Earth doesn’t provide so bad a place, 
after all.” 

But she deftly slipped her fingers 
free from the grasp of her fiance, be- 
stowing upon him an enigmatic smile, 
and addressed him of the tousled 
locks across the table. 

“Cheer up, Phil. Maybe we’d have 
backed out on you anyvpay. I know 
Euth wasn’t any too sure of going; 
while as for Don over there — her boy 
friend ” 

“I’ll vouch for Don any time,” re- 
plied Phil. “I believe in you all, for 
that matter — though it’s true that 
Euth has been wavering. But the I’est 

of you ” An idea appeared to 

seize him suddenly. “Look here. We 
could best the scoffers yet. The Eoeket 
is completed, as you know — is even 
fully stocked with provisions and spe- 
cial togs ; for, only on the eve, almost, 
of our departure is our backer afflicted 
by this safety-first germ bred by a 
lot of calamity howlers. He’s spent 
his money freely for the Eoeket, Now 
let’s give liim a run for it anyway, 
in spite of the pack. We can phone 
Euth, arrange to pick her up on the 
way to the airport, and hop off before 
anyone has a chance to stop us. What 
do you say ? ’ ’ 

His earnest gaze traveled apprais- 
ingly from one to the other of them; 
from Beryl Claverly, gracefully 
rounded, petite and brown-haired, a 
self-reliant, orphaned business girl of 
twenty-two, whose ability as a stenog- 
rapher she had hoped to employ to 
advantage in taking down notes and 
typing a record of their adventure — 
if they lived to have any beyond the 
proposed hop-off into space; to Don- 


ald Armstrong, the stocky, sandy- 
haired, good-natured mechanician, 
who, oddly enough, had preached to 
rural congregations before he had de- 
cided that mechanical science held 
greater mysteries for him ; and finally 
to John Sandei'son, the stalwart bot- 
anist, whose talents had been intended 
for the study of whatever plant life 
the earth’s satellite might hold. Would 
they see it through, now that the deed 
confronted them squarely — ^a leap into 
eternity perhaps? The idea left even 
Philip a little breathless, despite his 
long planning and the steeling of him- 
self to this unparalleled adventure. 

Beryl was the first to speak. 

“ I ’ll telephone Euth, ’ ’ she said, 
getting up. “But whether she agrees 
or not to go with us, you can count on 
me. Yes, I know” — she smiled down 
Philip’s protest about their expecting 
a lone girl to accompany them — ‘ ‘ one 
poor little girl out there among the 
cold stars and mere males, and all 
that; but I’m going just the same. 
I’m old enough to know my mind 
and quite as able to take care of my- 
self as any male, thank yon. And 
that ’s that. ’ ’ 

“And you can count on me,” 
quietly put in Donald, his usually 
smiling, round face more serious than 
Beryl ’s. 

“How about you, John?” 

“Oh — you can count on me, Phil,” 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

Presently Beryl returned. 

“Euth has reneged, as I half ex- 
pected. She has absorbed that article 
in the paper and decided that the idea 
was all wrong in the first place. I’ve 
a suspicion that she may even try to 
have us stopped, so let’s hurry. 
Leave-takings would merely compli- 
cate things — especially for Don. Eh, 
Don ? ’ ’ 

“Well — I think you’re right about 
a sudden leave-taking being best. 
Beryl,” said that individual after a 
brief, thoughtful pause, “Come on, 
gang.” 
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CHAPTER 2 

» . -• • • 

A head, the twin beam.^, from the 
little sedan ’s headlamps swept the 
vast landing-field as Philip swung the 
car skilfully round and brought it to 
a quick stop. 

A few yards away loomed one of 
the strangest machines ever devised 
by man, a machine in which these in- 
trepid would-be pioneers of space ex- 
pected to defy the laws of gravitation, 
to reach and explore that great ex- 
panse of lunar landscape which was 
turned to earthly view in all phases of 
its bleak glorj^ once each month ; and 
behind that face, too, where no man ’s 
eye had yet seen, even from afar. 

Silently they got out and ap- 
proached the colossal affair, which 
repi’esented more than a year’s con- 
struction, and years of dreaming and 
planning before that. One hundred 
and forty-two feet high, and thirty 
feet in diameter, it towered above 
them with its conical peak outlined 
against the moon’s crescent as if eager 
to soar an-ay to its destination some- 
where in the universe. 

‘ ‘ This way, ’ ’ Philip whispered soft- 
ly, striding toward a narrow ladder 
of aluminum w’'ork whose polished out- 
lines shone in ghostly relief against 
the black shadows. 

Quietly they mounted between the 
five monster propulsion tubes, on 
which the Rocket rested, to the man- 
holes which opened through the 
double floor into the lower chambers ; 
or, rather, into one of the three tri- 
angular chambers that occupied the 
lower section of the Rocket. 

Inside, Philip switched on the 
lights while Donald pulled up the lad- 
der and sei'ewed dowm the heavy, 
glass-centered hermetic caps over in- 
ner and outer manholes. 

“ ‘All ashore, those who are going 
ashore,’ sang out Philip, simulating 
a sang-froid he was far from feeling. 
He glanced quickly about at the pale 
faces of the others, more than half 
expecting a general protest, even now, 
that this was carrying a joke too far. 


and a demand to be let out; such a 
protest as would likely rout his own 
wavering determination to see this 
wild adventure through if he had to 
go it alone. Beryl ’s hazel eyes re.tumed 
his gaze calmly, if a bit widely. Don- 
ald’s greenish ones watched him spec- 
ulatively, a hint of humorous appre- 
ciation in their depths. Only the 
countenance of the tall, god-like John 
Sanderson betrayed a hint of indeci- 
sion. 

“Push off. Captain,” said the gii’l, 
a slight tremolo in her voice. 

“The ‘ayes’ have it, Phil, old fel- 
low,” remarked Donald. “Let’s go.” 

Philip saw John Sanderson take a 
short step toward him as if to stop 
him, then halt in apparent indecision. 
He thought he heard a faint cry from 
the outside world in that moment of 
death-like silence inside the Rocket’s 
sealed interior, and wondered whether 
their attempted departure had al- 
ready been discovered. Well, it was 
too late for anyone to interfere now ! 

“Hold fast, everybody,” he called 
grimly, glancing around once more to 
see that each one had gripped the 
heavy rungs provided for the start, 
each rung an integral part of a slid- 
ing section of the wall and floor, 
hydraulically balanced to absorb the 
major part of the shock of starting. 
Standing on the similarly balanced 
platform by the controls, he gripped 
the levers that directed the machine- 
gun-like explosions of oxyhydrogen in 
the propulsion tubes, which were 
shaped like flaring cannon. 

There Avas a muffled roar — a ter- 
rific lurch — intense pressure undei’- 
foot — then a numbing reaction as the 
hydraulic apparatus slipped back to- 
ward normal. They Avere on their Avay 
at last, soaring toward the roof of the 
univei’se Avith increasing A'elocity as 
Philip maneuvered the propulsion 
controls Avith extreme caution. For 
the danger of too great physical shock 
Avas coupled Avith that of air friction 
outside. He must guard against heat- 
ing the Rocket to meteor-like incan- 
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descenee, which would result from too 
rapid movement through the envelope 
of atmosphere that blankets the earth 
a hundred miles or more deep. 

With the aid of periscope, ther- 
mometer and altimeter, he guided the 
great projectile up from the earth’s 
plane to the floor of the vacuum lined 
by the air layei’s ’ rarest outposts. Be- 
hind him Donald busied himself 
quietly, with pressure gages and ox- 
ygen control for their air supply, also 
checking their course as the pull of 
the crj^stal-covered, moonlight-sen- 
sitive selenium in the Rocket’s cone 
began to make itself felt when the 
erratic early rush of the machine set- 
tled into a more constant and in- 
creased speeding toward its objective. 
Released from the danger and resist- 
ance of air friction, the great projec- 
tile was doubling and redoubling its 
velocity as the drag of the earth’s 
gravity decreased with the fast-grow- 
ing distance intervening. Prom an 
estimated initial velocity of a mere 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour, 
tliey already had attained ten times 
that velocity; and the peak was, by 
no means, yet i*eached. Maximum pro- 
pulsion and dwindling gravitation 
should, according to Philip’s careful 
figui’ing, culminate in a velocity of ap- 
proximately 2,500 miles an hour ! Al- 
lowing for cautious manipulation at 
both ends of their route, and barring 
accident, they might expect to reach 
the moon easily in about a week. 
There, if the rash venture had not 
suffered disaster, our planet’s satel- 
lite might yet know the “neighbor- 
liness” of interplanetary commerce! 
Provided, of course, that the moon 
were inliabited by thinking creatures. 

Philip’s thoughts toyed with these 
strange conjectures as he nursed the 
Rocket to a course and speed of sta- 
bility where he could relinquish the 
controls for a time. Sanderson, as 
well as Donald, had been drilled in the 
intricacies of the Rocket’s control, so 
that each might stand watch. How 
difficult it seemed to grasp the fact 


that they were already a small world 
unto themselves, soaring between 
stars ! 

Presently Donald, who no longer 
found it necessary to adjust gages 
and such, came over to Philip. 

“Want me to relieve you, Phil?” 

He did. He turned away with a 
sigh of relief from the terrific tension 
of that first, momentous hop-off. 

Sanderson was staring moodily 
through one of the window-like open- 
ings through the Rocket’s double shell 
— it was between these two shells that 
the supplies of water and oxj^gen 
were stored, wffiile above them, in the 
great central chamber, was stored that 
all-important surplus of gas that must 
drive them to the moon and back. 
Berjd had retired into Another of the 
three compartments within the lower 
part of the Rocket ’s barrel. 

“Well, you’re a ‘sky pilot’ in more 
ways than one now, Don,” Sanderson 
remarked as the other took the con- 
trols. “For a minister turned me- 
chanic, you certainly do fly high.” 

“Not nearly so ‘high’ as we may 
fly if we shunt into one of these stray 
meteors en route,” was the prompt 
come-back. 

Philip ’s blood chiUed suddenly. 
Derelicts of the sky ! That was some- 
thing he had not counted upon. 
Strange how one might plan for every 
seeming emergency, and then over- 
look entirely something like that. 
Well, it was one of the chances they 
must take, just as a great liner takes 
that ten-thousand-to-one chance of 
striking some uncharted obstruction 
in midocean. 

CHAPTER 3 

N oon of “Saturday,” the space- 
flyers’ second earthly day out, 
found them with more than an eighth, 
or some 30,000 miles, of their route 
covered according to Philip ’s observa- 
tions of the moon’s swelling size. Al- 
ready they were beyond any appre- 
ciable pull of gravitation fi*om the 
earth, whose ever -so- faintly -illumi- 
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iiated face was barely visible behind 
them, lit, as its visible hemisphere 
was, solely by the reflection of the 
moon’s fattening crescent. 

The continual didving jmwer of tlie 
explosions thi’ough the propulsion 
tubes, ever accelerating their move- 
ment, helped them to maintain their 
ovm “weight” and equilibrium with- 
in the Rocket’s chambers in spite of 
the weakening pull of the planet they 
were leaving so rapidly behind. 

But this happy normality was not 
to continue indefinitely. It was Beiyl 
who first noticed something amiss. 

Until now, every mechanical detail 
of the Rocket had functioned perfect- 
ly. The big, high-pressure, central 
chamber of oxyhydrogen gas showed 
but slight depletion on the pressure 
gage; the oxygen air-devitiatmg sui>- 
ply and air-purifying apparatus, the 
water and the supply of condensed 
foods, the electric heating and light- 
ing energy — all were as should be, ap- 
parently. 

Sanderson was at the controls for 
the time, Philip cheeking over their 
supplies. Donald was snatching some 
needed rest. Beryl, who had insisted 
upon doing a shift like the rest, was 
prospecting about, having lately risen 
from a refreshing sleep. At first she 
had doubted that she could sleep at 
all, with the roaring of the tub^ in 
her ears; but that din had been re- 
duced to a dull muttering with their 
passage beyond the atmosphere belt. 

It was a different note in this- im- 
portant muttering of explosions that 
she now noticed. She had just looked 
into one of the peak periscopes to 
study again the fascinating image of 
the satellite toward which they were 
now, supposedly, rushing at approx- 
imately two thousand miles an hour! 

But the mirror failed to show the 
broadening crescent. No longer was 
the Rocket headed toward the moon! 

Raising her head, slie listened again 
and moi'e intently, with a slowly 
gathering sense of alarm. Wliy were 
they no longer pointed directly to- 


wax'd the moon? What connection 
had this with that curious chaixge in 
the pxfisation of the quintet of tubes 
beneath the Rocket ’s sealed floor ? She 
felt faintly dizzy, uncertain on her 
feet, as one feels after turning round 
sevei’al times in some childish game. 
Sanderson and Philip appeared, how- 
ever, not to have noticed anything 
amiss, but this might be due to their 
both being seated. 

“Phil — John!” she cried. “Some- 
thing’s wrong with me — or with us. 
Listen.” 

She saw Philip pale and rise un- 
steadily to his feet. Sanderson peei’ed 
anxiously into the peak periscope be- 
fore him, then quickly toward Philip. 
There was panic in Ms eyes. 

“We’re — we’re off coui’se, Phil,” 
he said. “What makes us feel so ” 

“Number five is slowing down!” 
shouted the inventor, staggering a 
little as his trained ear now led him 
toward the pipe-line that fed the fir- 
ing-meehai\ism of the offending tube. 
“We’i’e traveling in a circle — like a 
pinwheel ! ’ ’ 

He reached the clock regulating 
device on that tube, by which the 
terrific gas explosions were regulated 
independently as desired, and began 
feverishly to inspect it. 

At that moment all sound of fix'ing 
in number five ceased! 

It miglit here be explained that the 
reason for individual timing on each 
tube was that tliis arrangement per- 
mitted of changing the course of the 
Rocket by accelerating the explosions 
in one, two or three tubes on any side. 
Noraially, however, all five tubes were 
timed alike, for a straight course. It 
was the pull or attraction of the moon- 
sensitive selenium exposed under the 
glass covering of the Rocket’s conical 
head that had maintained their course 
almost automatically ever since Philip 
liad fix's! maneuvered the giant ma- 
chine into its original course by means 
of the sepax’ate timing level’s. The ces- 
sation altogether of the firing in any 
tube, however, meant that they would 
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be thrown completely and violently 
off their course. 

Simultaneously • with the cessation 
of firing in number five, one wall of 
the. chamber appeared to tower sud- 
denly above them, at the same time 
drawing them toward it with irresist- 
ible force. Unprepared for this phe- 
nomenon, Philip felt himself thrown 
against that wall erashingly. 

For a moment he lay there dazed. 
Then he became aware of a soft, warm 
bundle pressed against him. It was 
Berj'l, as dazed as he, one arm tw'ined 
instinctively about his neck. A few 
feet away Sanderson was wriggling to 
a sitting posture against the pres.sing 
wall, while in the doorway of the 
men ’s quarters opposite, Donald clung 
desperately. 

‘'Centrifugal force,” he yelled. 
“We’re chasing our owtr tail round 
and round.” He essaj’ed a .scared 
smile. “What a treat for our astron- 
omer friends at home with the tel- 
escopes! Say, we’ve got to tie into 
that clock affair somehow before we 
get too woozy, or ” 

“Wait,” cried Philip, disengaging 
himself somewhat reluctantly and as 
gently as pos.sible from Beryl’s clasp. 
He helped her into a more secure 
pasition. Then he began crawling la- 
boriously toward the control by means 
of various, mercifully handy valve- 
handles and other mechanical projec- 
tions within reach here and there on 
the floor. Finally he managed to 
clutch the railing round the nest of 
controls. A moment later he had 
jerked over the main lever, cutting off 
the explosions in all five tubes. 

In the odd quiet that followed, the 
centrifugal force Avhich had .swung 
the inmates of the Rocket against the 
wall was suddenly and disconcerting- 
ly lacking. With the propulsion of 
the tubes lacking also, the weakened 
pull of the earth’s gravitation many 
thousands of miles away supplied but 
little stability to the adventurers in 
their movements. Their weights now 
reduced to but a small fraction of nor- 


mal, they found it extremely difficult 
to walk about without bumping their 
heads against the wall above them — 
“wall” because the Rocket had been 
on a swing parallel to the earth’s sui’- 
face at the moment Philip cut off the 
tubes. The con.sequence was that the 
Rocket was now traveling at a right 
angle to its original course — at a 
speed of probably a thousand miles an 
hour! Whether the .selenium could 
overcome this force in time to check 
their mad rush so far off course was 
a question. 

But already Philip and Donald 
were at work upon the offending 
mechanism. For thirty-five precious 
minutes they labored tediously while 
Beryl and Sanderson looked on in 
stunned silence. Everything — the suc- 
cess of their adventure, their very 
lives — depended upon the perfect ma.s- 
terj^ of all five tubes’ propulsion. For 
even if the selenium did eventually 
right their course, and bring them to 
the moon, without that perfect control 
they woidd be powerle.ss to break the 
terrific force of the Rocket’s fall on 
to the moon ! 

At last the cover of the recalcitrant 
mechanism was snapped into place 
once more. Philip and Donald ex- 
changed breathless glances as the 
young inventor paused before trying 
the tubes again. 

“Here’s luck,” said Philip as, with 
nei’ves taut, he prepared to throw the 
switch that should ignite the gas in 
the chambers and set into motion 
simultaneously the five powerful driv- 
ing-devices. 

Four hearts almost ceased beating 
for one brief instant. Then 

“They’re off!” yelled Donald as 
the even roar of every tube smote 
upon their eardrums. 

Never had a din sounded more wel- 
come to human ears. Never had hu- 
man beings heard sweeter music than 
the steady, throbbing explosions in the 
great, vacuous space behind and 
around them. For one long minute 
they waited anxiously for a possible 
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return of the Rocket ’s tail-chasing an- 
tics — and, happily, in vaip. 

With cai-eful precision, Philip be- 
gan to time the explosions on opposite 
sides so as to swing the Rocket grad- 
ually back to its course. Slowly the 
slice of moon swimg into full view in 
the peak periscope. One great peril 
had been met and conquered! for the 
time. 

CHAPTER 4 

S UNDAY saw the adventurers speed- 
ing steadily across the sky toward 
their objective without further mis- 
hap. Berjd had spent several hours 
in the typing of a detailed account 
of their trip, to date, in duplicate. The 
copy was to be dispatched back to- 
waM earth by means of a smaller 
rocket ! 

This projectile was to be fired fi’om 
a gun that was built into the floor of 
one of the three ehambei’s, near the 
middle of the Rocket’s circumference. 
Once this miniature Rocket was shot 
at the earth, it was reasonable to be- 
lieve that the combined force of its 
discharge and subsequent self-propul- 
sion, and the earth’s gravitation, 
would result in the carrying of its 
sealed chamber of news to the mil- 
lions eagerly awaiting this story. As 
for the possibilities of radio transmis- 
sion, even had they been eqxiipped to 
send while racing through space, that 
would have been out of the question, 
for they had not been able to get more 
than a muimiur on their ultra-modem 
receiving-set from the powerful radio- 
casting stations on earth; and not 
even that murmxxr coxxld be got now. 
This preclxxded the possibility of radio 
commxxnication between planets — at 
least with present-day equipment. 

Suppose this ether-mail rocket we 
send falls into some gathering of 
people,” said Berjd. ‘‘What then?” 

“A mechanically conti’olled, metal- 
parachute device is timed to open 
gradually so as to retard and I’edxxce 
the fall of the aluminxun rocket to 
almost nothing as it passes thi'ough 


the progressive strata of atmosphere 
roxuxd the eai’th,” Philip explained. 
‘ ‘ The same action will also I’elease and 
expel the xuiburned resen^e of gas, so 
cutting off the power of the I’ocket’s 
driving-mechanism. This final kin- 
dling of the gas, together with a quan- 
tity of smudge powder, will pi'odxxce 
a harmless flare with a heavy smoke 
visible either night or day as a signal 
and a w'arning. 

“The theory soxxnds fine. Profes- 
sor,” observed Sanderson. “May I 
apply now for position as postmaster- 
general of the lunar-earth mails?” 

He turned his handsome profile 
aside toxvard Beryl as if inviting her 
applause, bxxt she appeared to have 
lost interest in the subject. 

“Apply to your heart’s eoixtent,” 
put in Donald. “Trj^ applying some 
of your talent noxv to cheeking and 
maintaining this space-ship’s coxu’se.” 

The sealing and fli’ing of the mail 
rocket was a ceremony to which they 
all had looked forward as eagerly as 
children with a new toy. It was im- 
probable that another one coxxld be 
sent with a reasonable chance of its 
arriving on earth, for they would sooix 
be so far axvay that the available 
charge in so small a cylinder would 
scarcely carry it safely xvithin the 
earth’s pull before it had wandei’ed 
into space off to one side perhaps. 
They did have, however, one I’eserve 
rocket. The dispatching was set for 
‘ ‘ mid-afternoon ’ ’ — though out here in 
space the sun blazed incessantly, xxn- 
relentingly, out of a black, airless 
void, all but ovei’heating the walls of 
the great metal projectile despite the 
terrible sub-zero temperatxxre without. 
Their electric heating-apparatxxs had 
therefore been taxed sxxrprizingly 
little, thxis beai'ing oxit Philip ’s theory 
that the thin atmosphere of the moon 
— if, indeed, there xvas any atmos- 
phere on that body — was not xxnbear- 
ably cold dxxring the long lunar day 
of approximately 350 hoxxrs. 

The slim, shining cylinder was at 
last fitted into the toipedo-like cham- 
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bei* of the firing-device, and the breech 
closed securely. Would that explo- 
sion prove too much for the little 
“world” in which they were preca- 
riously voyaging? Suppose calcula- 
tions on the strength of this part of 
the Kocket proved wrong. Might not 
the touching-off of that fuse mean in- 
stant obliteration for them all? Such 
were the thoughts that ran through 
Philip’s mind as he hesitated before 
pressing the button which would flash 
the electric spark to the fuse. 

A sudden lurch, accompanied by a 
sharp clap as of thunder — and a thin 
shaft of flame streaked earthward. 

Eagerly they watched its trail 
dwindle rapidly in the distance, 
through the glass floor-well. The first 
astronomical mail was on its way ! 

“With reasonable luck, our mes- 
sage should be picked up, radiocast, 
and running under scare heads in the 
leading newspapers the world over 
within the next sixty hours,” said 
Philip. 

“ ‘Wuxtra! All about the saps in 
the moon Rocket’,” howled Donald 
in nasal mimicry of a newsboy. 

“My report,” observed Beryl, with 
some pride, “will tell them all about 
our loop-the-loop exhibition. I guess 
Ruth will heave an extra sigh of re- 
lief tliat she stayed where she is. But 
I think it’s just grand, really — loops 
and all.” 

“Atta girl!” cried Philip. “I nom- 
inate you as first-class cheer-leader 
and morale-booster of this expedition 
here and now.” 

‘ ‘ Seconded, ’ ’ said Donald. 

“Carried, okeyed and duly record- 
ed, ’ ’ appended Philip, missing a queer 
look from Sanderson. 

CHAPTER 5 

''T^he Man-in-the-Moon, looking from 
out of the eastern half of his face, 
seemed to smirk sardonically down on 
one of the strangest spectacles within 
his fifty-odd million years of exist- 
ence. Close by, like a mote in his eye 


— a mere thousand miles or so away — 
hung an infinitesimal speck. As if to 
taunt him, this curious object, which 
had first appeared in his vision as a 
comet with a short but dazzlingly bril- 
liant tail, had twisted about and w’as 
even now spitting flame directly into 
his face ! 

However, he continued to smile, for 
it was hourly becoming more evident 
that this intruder, whatever its na- 
ture, was caught in its own folly, 
since it was steadily falling toward 
him, despite its plainly futile efforts 
to turn about and flee. Soon he w'ould 
ensnare it in one of the many wrin- 
kles or pits in his countenance and see 
what manner of thing this was. 

But inside the Rocket there was 
neitlier consternation nor confusion. 
The controls functioning perfectly, 
and the giant conical head now safely 
diverted and held away from the 
jagged face of the satellite, it was but 
a matter of a few hours before those 
inside might settle upon the queer ter- 
rain glaringly outlined in the blazing 
sunlight — provided, of course, all con- 
tinued to go well. 

Cautiously, with the explosions 
slowed to a minimum in the propul- 
sion tubes, Philip allowed the Rocket 
to drop closer to the lunar land- 
scape — if such the forbidding array 
of craters and the jagged ruts that 
passed here and there for valleys 
could be termed. They were now 
closer to the moon, visually — by the 
naked eye — than a twelve-inch tele- 
scope brought it on earth, this instru- 
ment reducing the total intervening 
distance to approximately five hundred 
miles; but the resultant magnifica- 
tion of the atmospheric disturbances 
distorted telescopic vision from earth 
by a good half, so that it was equiv- 
alent to that of at least one thousand 
miles distant. Yet, even at that visual 
distance, sufficient detail was clear to 
have enabled astronomers to map the 
lunar surface more accurately than 
the most remote regions of their own 
globe. 
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“Has the moon higher mountains 
than the earth, Ij-vronderj’-’ said Beryl. 

“Our Mount E-yeresti, TB'ith 29,141 
feet altitudej about equals the height 
of the Liebnitz range over there by 
the southenr pole — as computed by 
the length of the sliadovrs they east,’' 
said Philip, pointing through one of 
the glass-enclosed window-wells. 

‘ ‘ That makes this range much high- 
er, proportionately, than our own 
highest peaks,” observed Donald, 
“for the earth is several times larger 
than the moon.” 

“Exactly. If terrestrial ranges 
were similarly proportioned, -we would 
have there peaks ten to fifteen miles 
high. ’ ’ 

“Do you suppase that if the moon 
has inhabitants, they are correspKMid- 
ingly taller than us?” Berj'l queried 
anxiously. 

“There is nothing to guide us in 
such a conjecture, ’ ’ said Philip. 

“Now, just suppose,- Professor,” 
put in Sanderson, emphasizing the 
last word faintly and with an odd 
glint in his eye, “just suppose our 
Beryl, here, were suddenly to come 
upon a moon-being of monstrous stat- 
ure and evil intent, with several like 
monsters at his heels. What would 
you recommend — or do? Level the 
trusty gat — w'hat ? ’ ’ 

It had grovm increasingly evident 
during the last forty-eight horn’s or 
so that the tall botanist was slightly 
jealous of the attention Berj'l gave 
Philip in their ordinarj' association 
and conversation. 

Philip’s I’eply was drowned by a 
shout from Donald, who was staring 
below excitedly through the floor-well. 

“We’re dropping into a valley of 
fire!” he shouted. “Pull ’er up, 
Phil!” 

Four pairs of eyes riveted them- 
selves upon the terrain immediately 
beneath them, which began to slide off 
to one side as Philip tilted the Rocket 
by means of increased propulsion 
through two of the tubes on one side. 
Between jagged I’idges .which formed 


a pass from one huge crater to 
another, a wall of steam or whitish 
.smoke rose high above the surface in 
ragged streamers, drifting slow’ly 
eastward in a semi-opaque fog that 
made piloting of the Rocket exceed- 
ingly difficult. Already the tips of the 
hungry w'hite fingers w’ere reaching 
above the Rocket ! 

For a few tense moments the Rocket 
slipped through an enveloping haze 
that hid the black, star-studded sky 
above as effectively as it did the 
bright terrain below. Then, abruptly, 
they were out of it again, the sti’eam- 
ei’s behind them silhouetted against 
the dark heavens — dark, still, almost 
to the point of blackness, because of 
the nearly complete absence of atmos- 
phere at this height to catch and re- 
flect the sun’s I’ays. 

The Rocket now was fast leaving 
the mysterious valley behind, sknur 
ming across tire satellite’s surface 
away from its sunrise side with in- 
creasing .speed. Philip thought he had 
recognized the craters of Cyrillus and 
Cathariira back there, the misty pass 
linking the two. 

“That didn’t look like a fire, after 
all,” Donald remarked. “Wliat did 
you all think of it, gang?” 

“A volcanic crevasse with steam 
and gasses escaping,” guessed Beryl. 
‘ ‘ What do you think it was, Phil ? ” 

Again that odd look from Sandei’- 
son ; but she was not conscious of it — 
or else chose to ignore it. 

“I believe it’s the terrific heat of 
the sun beating do^vn through the 
rare atmosphere, melting and vapor- 
izing the snow that collected in the 
valley or canyon during the long 
lunar night,” said Philip, voicing a 
theory which they were later to dis- 
cover to be a fact. “It looks as if 
we’re going to have a tough time of it 
at ‘noon’, should we land when those 
peaks no longer throw a cooling shad- 
ow. ’ ’ 

The sun, however, lighted but a 
half of the moon’s face at present, the 
latter being at what we know as “half 
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moon”, its western half being still 
hidden from the adventurers in the 
inky lunar night. 

“ It is my guess, ’ ’ Philip continued, 
“that the moon gets just as hot at 
midday as it gets cold at night — if 
you get what I mean. If we find any 
animal life at all, we’ll probably find 
that it exists mainly in caverns. ’ ’ 

Presently a new phenomenon was 
observed, this time by Beryl. 

“What could those funny light 
streaks be, radiating from that big 
crater over there ? ’ ’ 

Comparing the crater she pointed 
out with the maps he had before him, 
Philip identified it as Copernicus. 

“Those streaks,” he smiled, “have 
caused that question to be asked 
countless times. And no one yet has 
been able to explain them satisfac- 
torily. We’ll drop closer and have a 
look, and settle this mystery if we 
can. ’ ’ 

Carefully, he let the Kocket down 
till it was less than five miles above 
the level of the lofty crater tops. 
From this elevation it became evident 
that the streaks were giant fissures in 
the ground, probably rifts brought 
about by terrific volcanic upheavals 
of the past in the brittle lava surface. 
A white deposit seemed to have been 
blown out of these crevasses since, 
covering the surface immediately 
about them. The latter bore out a 
theory advanced by Professor Peter- 
son, that the streaks were deposits of 
pumice or some similar deposit blown 
out by surface vents. 

It was about an hour later that the 
Rocket, its sidewise travel checked, 
was slipping along close over the rim 
opposite the sunrise side of a crater 
at the edge of the daylit area. Philip 
recognized it from the lunar chart as 
Eratosthenes, close by the equator, 
with several smaller craters about it. 
This was the region named as the 
“most alive” by certain astronomers, 
where melting snow's apparently 
called into existence and watered veg- 
etation of a sort, which showed in 


progressive tones of gray-green with- 
in the crater beds or floors. Hence it 
was here that Philip hoped to land 
the Rocket first. 

But the first-time landing of a 180- 
ton machine propelled by liigh-explo- 
sive force was to prove far from 
simple. Though Philip had expected 
to drop the locket -within the cra- 
ter’s rim, where the “live” tones in- 
vited, this bull’s-eye slid off discon- 
certingly to one side as he maneu- 
vered the Rocket. 

The jagged rim with its black shad- 
ows beyond seemed suddenly to rush 
upward. A great tooth-like point shot 
directly toward them. 

Frantically, Philip threw on still 
more force in the tubes. But the next 
instant the Rocket was plunged into 
a curtain of velvet blackness, rent 
only by the blinding incandescence of 
their fiery tail spurting into the Sty- 
gian depths beneath them. 

CHAPTER 6 

J UST what follo-wed registered but 
vaguely in Philip ’s mind. He re- 
membered the abrupt blotting out of 
the sun as he strove to counter their 
sidewise fall. Then a terrific jar shook 
the Rocket. A scream rang in his ears 
even as all went blank. 

When next he knew consciousness, 
he looked up to see Berjd’s anxious 
face bent over his head, which rested 
in her lap as she bathed his forehead 
in chilled water. Over her shoulder 
he encountered Donald’s troubled 
gaze, and, beyond, the enigmatic 
watchfidness of John Sanderson. 

A sharp pain shot through his head 
as he tried to raise it. It seemed sur- 
prizingly light, despite the dizziness 
that th-warted the attempt. 

“Easy, Phil,” cautioned Donald. 
“You bounced your knob against a 
control lever when we lit, and I don’t 
mean ‘possibly’.” 

Philip suddenly noticed, with sink- 
ing heart, the outer, cuiwing side of 
the cylindrical chamber overhead. 
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“Everj-thing seems to be shipshape, 
Phil,” supplied Beryl, achieving a 
bra%'e smile. “Nothing seriously dam- 
aged; inside, at least, even if we did 
do a flipflop and land on one side. 
Donald’s modesty forbids his telling 
you that his own presence of mind in 
promptly stopping the firing in the 
tubes at the moment we struck doubt- 
less saved us all.” 

“At that, I’ll bet we plowed up a 
half-mile of lunar landscape,” San- 
derson appended. “Lucia' we didn’t 
bring up against one of those craters. ” 

“Lucky you didn’t break your 
precious neck, ’ ’ retorted Donald peev- 
ishly. “Well, folks, wherever we may 
be, we have arrived, anjTvay. Black 
as a villain’s heart outside, though. 
Can’t see a thing.” 

He moved awkwardly toward a 
window-well. 

“Gosh,” he said, “I feel Mud of 
shaky myself.” 

But in this he had plenty of com- 
pany. 

Philip managed to get to his feet, 
notwithstanding a terrific throbbing 
in his' head. 

“Thanks a lot. Beryl,” he said 
gratefully. “Now we’ll have to trj' to 
find out something definite about our 
situation, if we can. I wonder — say, 
I feel like a feather. By George ! that 
reminds me — one should weigh but a 
sixth of his earthlv weight here. That 
makes me weigh about thirty pounds ! 
Berj'l, you don’t weigh much more 
than a good-size family album.” 

“Well, ‘small packages’ and ‘good 
things’ are sjmonymous, ^-ou know,” 
she rominded him, laughing. 

Intent inspection through the win- 
dows pioved the accuracy of Donald ’s 
statement; they couldn’t, indeed, dis- 
tinguish any one thing, though it was 
faintly evident that some sort of 
blurr^ landscape lay without. 

“Turn off the lights, Don,” said 
Philip, indicating the main switch 
near the other’s hand. 

The Rocket ’s interior was plunged 
into darkness. 


Gradually, as their eyes adjusted 
themselves to the lack of light, the 
blurred objects outside took on indis- 
tinct yet faintly discernible outlines. 
It seemed at first that the Rocket had 
come to rest on a floor of white sand. 

“Why, it’s snowing!” cried Beryl 
abruptly. “And look at the size of 
those flakes ! ’ ’ 

“Those are pancakes, not snow- 
flakes,” observed Donald, peering out. 
‘ ‘ Gosh, they ’re as big as my hand. ’ ’ 

The top of a single, huge boulder 
close beside the Rocket was draped in 
a mantle of clinging white, while 
huge, feathery flakes settled with ex- 
aggerated slowTiess like a slow-motion 
picture. What a happy miracle, 
thought Philip as he saw* it, that the 
Rocket had not crashed into that rock, 
head on! 

“I’m going out to investigate,” he 
said, making for the closet that con- 
tained the portable oxygen tanks, the 
warming suits, and glass- vizored res- 
piration masks with which the Rocket 
had been equipped to combat the an- 
ticipated rarity of the moon’s atmos- 
phere. 

“I’m with you, ’ ’ spoke up Donald, 
quickly. 

“Someone should guard the 
Rocket,” said Philip. “How about 
you this time, John? And, Beryl, 
you’d better stay until we sample this 
lunar atmosphere. ’ ’ 

“Some people get all the fun,” she 
pouted. 

“We’ll be back in a jiffy,” prom- 
ised Philip, rashly. 

The inside manhole was removed, 
then replaced and screwed tightly 
behind them as they slipped into the 
well through the now perpendicular 
floor. There was a tense moment as 
the two paused before lifting the outer 
manhole from its seat. Would the 
lunar atmosphere prove to be an utter 
vacuum, causing the natural pressure 
w-ithin their bodies to explode their 
verj- flesh into puffed monstrosities? 
Would the cold be so intense that the 
hea\y, electrically heated garments 
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they wore •(;^otild fail to protect them 
even for an instant? These were the 
doubts that besieged them. 

Both fears were quickly dispelled 
as they lifted the manhole clear. No 
gripping hand of vacuum seized them. 
No paralyzing wave of cold seared 
them as they leaned out and surveyed 
the white landscape, though it was ap- 
parent that the cold was severe. 

On account of the precarious tilt of 
the Rocket’s base, they were obliged 
to loAver themselves, feet first, with 
the aid’ of a rope which they fastened 
to a nuig underneath, do\\'n the 
smooth surface between the flaring 
tubes which projected from the floor 
like giant blunderbusses; a distance 
of about a dozen feet to the snow- 
covered ground. Ovnng to the pos- 
sibility of a complete lack of atmos- 
phere outside the Rocket, it had not 
been practicable to drop the ladder 
into position through the manholes. 
For, with both openings uncovered at 
one time, the precious supply of at- 
mosphere within would have been 
expelled into a vacuum in one quick 
blast. 

As they dropped into the white 
flixff, it rose in a cloud, to settle back 
slowly to a depth of about two feet. 
Clearly, the slight weight of every- 
thing on the moon was responsible for 
this phenomenon. But it also indi- 
cated the reassuring presence of a 
fairly normal supply of air — or some 
other gaseous substitute. Their own 
clumsy movements, it struck Philip, 
were something like those of divers 
undersea, their progress at once 
helped and hindered by their reduced 
weight in the element roimd them. 

A quick survey of their immediate 
surroundings showed further how 
lucky had been their escape. For 
though the Rocket had left no percep- 
tible path in the lightly settled flakes, 
through which they pushed, knee-deep, 
without effort, its position indicated 
the direction it had plowed before 
coming to rest — less than four feet 
from the large boulder they had ob- 


sei’vcd from inside. The carpet of 
snow, light as it was, had doubtless 
figured in the miracle of their sliding 
fall and stop without shattering the 
brittle glass cone at the Rocket ’s peak, 
which Philip could see with his flash 
was still intact ! — an added and inex- 
plicable miracle. 

Visibility was limited to less than a 
dozen yards. Only a dull glow from 
behind them indicated the lighted 
window-wells through the heavy veil 
of flakes. The moon was in that part 
of its orbit where even if the earth 
were at zenith in the lunar heavens, 
instead of low upon the horizon, it 
would not have been visible to reflect 
“earthlight” on to the moon’s night 
landscape ; this because the side of the 
earth toward them was its night side, 
the sun being well beyond it. When, 
however, the moon should be approx.- 
imately between the earth and the 
sun, the eai’th would appear as an im- 
mense “moon” itself, lighting its 
satellite’s night terrain with several 
times the brilliance of eartlily moon- 
light as we know it. 

The cold, which at first they had 
not felt so keenly in the excitement of 
setting foot upon lunar soil, already 
was making itself uncomfortably evi- 
dent, though chiefly through their 
masks. These were not heated like the 
rest of their suits, though they were 
heavily lined with fur. It was appar- 
ent that they could accomplish little 
under present conditions. Philip drew 
close to Donald, to grasp his arm and 
communicate a suggestion to return to 
the Rocket. 

But in that instant the other sud- 
denly gripped his arm tightly, point- 
ing with his other hand in evident ex- 
citement off to where the light from 
his flashlight faded into indistinguish- 
able grajmess. 

Philip directed the beam of his o-wn 
light toward the same spot. At first 
he could see nothing that might have 
aroused Donald’s excitement. Then, 
his flesh tingling at the sight, he saw 
a convex object like the top of a big 
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ball, rising up out of the' -white fluff 
about ten yards a-way ! 

Slowly, eerily, this strange object 
continued to rise, swelling in size as 
the loosely packed flakes slid down its 
sloping sides, until approximately a 
fifth of a flatfish sphere was revealed. 
At this point the edge of the object 
came into view. It was much like a 
giant mushroom. 

As the edge raised farther, the 
blackness underneath -^v'as penetrated 
sufficiently by the glow" of their flash- 
lights for them to observe a stem-like 
affair in the center, coming up out of 
a great, round, black weU, somewhat 
smaller in diameter than the cap itself. 

For a half minute the pair stood 
motionless Avith amazement. Then a 
blinding Avhite light suddenly envel- 
oped them. 

CHAPTER 7 

sun!” cried Donald, jerking 
off his headgear in wild abandon. 

For one long, tense second Philip 
waited for the worst, half expecting 
to see Donald’s features convulsed in 
sudden gasping for air. But the other 
only shivered and promptly replaced 
tlie fur lining of the respiration mask 
he had pulled off in his joy of seeing 
the sunlight again. Philip glanced up 
at the toAvering rim of the crater 
against the sun’s glare — the crater 
whose edge they had fortunately 
missed Avhen they fell just beyond into 
its long black shadoAv Avhich Avas noAv 
sloAA’ly shortening in the light of lunar 
daAAm. 

Removing his owm outer headgear, 
Philip found the atmosphere not un- 
pleasant, though rare like that on our 
OAAUi high peaks. The cold Avas not so 
intense, after all. That blazing sun, 
penetrating the thin, rare band of 
lunar atmosphere, already AA'as mak- 
ing itself felt. Indeed, the set- 
tling saucer-like flakes had all but 
disappeared from the air ah’eady, 
seemingly a product of moisture tem- 
porarily stored in the air immediately 


around them, rather than of any cloud 
formation above. 

In their astonishment and exliil- 
aration at the sun’s abrupt dawning, 
Philip and Donald had momentarily 
forgotten the curious object pushing 
its way up out of the white blanket 
on the ground. To their further 
amazement and some uneasiness, they 
now observed more of these caps ris- 
ing into vieAV all around them. 

At the same time a faint mist began 
to fill the air, swirling between them 
and the caps. The feathery snoAV 
seemed to be dissolving into a lazy 
Avhite vapor in the sun — much like the 
AA’hite streamers they had elsewhere 
observed from above in the Rocket. 

The nearest of the caps had ceased 
to rise — had come to rest some five 
feet above the steaming snow’s sur- 
face. It appeared to be formed of 
metal or stone, or of some com- 
position, perhaps, entirely unknown 
to them. It measured about twenty- 
five feet in diameter. 

But stranger still Avere the creatures 
that peered out at them through the 
mist, between the snow and the rims 
of these huge mechanical muslirooms. 
Squat and leaden-gray like their cu- 
rious protective contrivances were 
their heads, immediately conspicuous 
for two very large round eyes guilt- 
less of eyelids or lashes, and like noth- 
ing so much as squashed spheres. A 
repulsive, sucker-like aperture an- 
swered for a mouth, while a sort of 
gill protuberance did duty for a nose. 
Of hair on their heads they had none, 
save such as grows on the back of tho 
average man’s hand. The result was 
an unsightly bareness of skull that in- 
creased their general repulsiveness, 
for their skin Avas moist and slithery 
— like freshly filled sausage skins in a 
butcher’s windoAv. 

Philip suppressed a shudder. These 
Avere the lunarites, with whom they 
must deal. Fear or unchecked loath- 
ing Avould not help their mission. Then 
the thought of tho girl inside the 
Rocket came to Mm like a shock, and 
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he shuddered again. If these offen- 
sive creatux’es attempted to do her, 
and them, violence — well, he would 
sell his life as dearly as possible. 

The lunarites appeared hesitant to 
come forth. They continued to stare 
owlishly at these visitors from the 
heavens, from under the protection of 
their giant mushrooms. Curious, sibi- 
lant, thin cries soiuided as they ges- 
ticulated and pointed with oddly 
twisted arms and fingers, now at 
Philip and Donald, now at the Kocket 
beyond them. 

Soon, however, several generated 
sufficient courage to clamber out from 
under the more distant caps. These 
were quickly followed by others. A 
gray horde rapidly was gathering 
now, on squat but slender legs that 
were like saplings — was moving cau- 
tiously, curiously closer. 

Other details about these disquiet- 
ing creatures registered indelibly in 
Philip’s mind as the gray circle 
shrank about them; he could already 
count more than twenty of the caps 
near by through the rising mist which 
already was stretching long white 
streamers skyward in the dimming 
svmlight like those they had encoun- 
tered before Avhile in flight. From 
each of these caps now scrambled- an 
unending stream of lunarites. Slight- 
ly less than four feet tall they were, 
with oversized, oddly peaked ears — 
so proportioned, probably, to aid their 
owiers in catching all available sound 
in their world’s rare atmosphere. It 
was this rareness of atmosphere that 
doubtless accounted for the ghost-like 
quality of the flakes and the white 
blanket they had formed, which was 
evaporating rather than melting. 

Philip observed too — first in amaze- 
ment, then with dawning understand- 
ing — that these beings were without 
clothing other than a naiTow sash af- 
fair about their flat hips ! Apparently 
they were fairly immune to cold ; 
though the rim of the slowly rising 
sun had already moderated the tem- 
perature enough to make his heavy 


garb uncomfortable, even with the 
electric pads in it tuimed off. It was 
evident that his supposition that the 
lunar day when cleared of mists near 
noon — or even when well advanced 
in the 350-hour day — reached wither- 
ing temperatures, was correct, at least 
so far as concerned this region. 

“Hadn’t we better give these babies 
something to think about ? ’ ’ suggested 
Donald. ‘ ^ A flash of gunpowder up in 
the air or something?” 

He tapped the automatic at his belt. 

“Just stand firm,” said Philip. “It 
won’t do to let them get the idea that 
we are afraid of them, nor do we want 
to frighten them. Somehow we must 
contrive to win their confidence — if 
we can. ’ ’ 

He advanced a pace in front of 
Donald and threw up one hand in a 
gesture of greeting to the little gray 
men. Imm^iately those in front fell 
back, crowding the others in mild 
panic. Evidently they regarded these 
strange beings from out of space with 
awe. A little flurry of excited twit- 
tering and squeaking was heard again. 

Pointing in the general direction of 
the earth, Philip made a sweeping 
gesture back to the moon, next point- 
ing significantly toward the Kocket 
looming in the vapor behind him. 
How he wished it were standing up in 
position to take flight again at will in 
an emergency ! A fresh gibbering 
here bi’oke out among the nearer 
ranks, and numbers of these lunarites 
patted the tops of their hairless heads 
’—probably a sign of understanding. 

“Now what?” inquired Donald, 
disconcertingly. 

“How do I know?” retorted Phil- 
ip, unfastening his suit about the top. 

“Gosh, this lunar svmshine is a fast 
worker,” Donald muttered, doing the 
same. 

p)HiLip was just wondering what he 

might offer the lunarites as a good- 
will gift — if he could single out a 
leader — when, as if in answer to a 
wish, a lunarite who was a good head 
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taller than his fellows appeared from 
among them. He approached Philip 
and Donald slowly, A twfle less gro- 
tesque than the others, with less flat- 
tened head, there was a suggestion 
of intelligence about him, even in those 
nearly expressionless, unlidded eyes. A 
shorter lunarite beside him bore on 
outstretched hands a flat metallic slab 
with what appeared to be some sort 
of food heaped on it in an olive-hued 
mound. 

It was then that Philip noticed 
three peculiar, twining fingers on 
those hands — ^like thickened Angel's of 
a mne, with which it clutches and 
clings to things ! 

“If it’s something to eat he’s got 
there, I hope it ’s not as slipper^' as he 
looks, ’ ’ whispered Donald, inelegantly. 

Presently the creatures halted be- 
fore Philip, the leader evidently se- 
lecting him, also, as a leader by rea- 
son of his being taller than Donald, 
and gravely handed Philip the slab. 
Then, after making signs unmistak- 
ably identifying the substance there- 
on as food, he stepped back a pace and 
waited. Obviously, he expected them 
to begin eating then and there. 

“If we refuse to at least nibble on 
this, they’ll probably get sore and blot 
us out, ’ ’ mourned Donald. 

But Philip merely smiled at the 
leader and pointed up again, then 
shook his head in Avhat he hoped might 
be understood in the negative. He 
could not bring himself to eat that 
curious gelatinous substance; nor did 
he feel that he or Donald need risk it. 
The impression he tried to convey for 
the time being was that they did not 
eat at all, or at least did not require 
any food then. 

His signs at last understood, appar- 
ently, there followed a conference of 
bewildered astonishment between the 
nearest lunarites and their leader. 
They conversed among themselves in 
their .strange tongue, which sounded 
not unlike the hissing undertone of a 
large congregation intoning a prayer. 


They waved their scrawny, wari^ed 
arms about excitedly. 

Presently they seemed to reach an 
agreement. The others fell back from 
around the leader, who once more ap- 
proached Philip, this time without the 
food offering. Halting a few feet 
away, he went through a series of ges- 
tures that plainly indicated the de- 
sire of himself and fellows that their 
visitors from the heavens accompany 
them back into the curious pot-like 
affairs sheltered by those rais^ caps. 
With insinuating creasings of coun- 
tenance, which probably did duty for- 
a smile, the leader was inviting them 
to descend to the lunarites’ regular 
habitat, possibly an underground 
metropalis. 

The idea was not without appeal, 
for the adventurers had come to study 
this strange globe, and might eren 
have to depend upon these creatures 
and their good-will to exist in the end. 
Yet Philip hesitated to leave Beryl be- 
hind. Would she be safer inside the 
Rocket until he and Donald could re- 
turn? Or would .she be better off Avith 
them? And should he ask Donald, or 
Sanderson, to remain on guard in the 
Rocket — ^uhich? Truly, it had been a 
mad and terrible mistake to bring 
BerA'l along on this ill-fated trip. 

But these considerations were rude- 
ly pushed aside by the eA'ents that fol- 
lowed swiftly, remoA'ing all need for 
a decision then. 

Even as he pondered, Beryl and 
Sanderson slid doAvn the rope from 
the Rocket, without respiration masks, 
eA'idently haAung obsen^ed, from in- 
side, his and Donald ’s remoA’al of this 
apparatus. A rift in the haze shoAA’ed 
them Avading through the light, melt- 
ing snoAA’. Berjd’s cheeks Avere glow- 
ing AA’ith excitement. 

The effect of her appearance upon 
the gaping lunarites aaus galvanic, 
startling. 

There aaus an immediate wave of 
sibilant utterances as they surged for- 
AA'ard round their leader, everyone 
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clamoring for his attention and point- 
ing toward Beryl. Obseiwing their un- 
wonted attention to her, the girl 
halted uneei’tainly, and made as if to 
run back to the Rocket. Then she 
changed her mind and ran over to 
Philip, followed by Sanderson. 

“What is it? — oh, why ai’e they 
acting so — so queerly?” she cried, 
trembling within the circle of a pro- 
tecting arm he had instinctively 
th^o^^’n about her. 

“God knows,” he said hoai'sely. 
But he had an idea that her feminine 
charms were responsible for the 
strange behavior of these creatures. 
“You shouldn’t have come out here 
yet, Berjd. Come, we’d best be mov- 
ing back toward the Rocket. Don — 
John — let’s get under cover before 
this buzzing swarm makes up its mind 
to stop us — before it’s too late. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong.” 

They had not covered more than a 
dozen feet before the swelling gray 
pack was after them. Too late Phil- 
ip realized that their retreat had pi’e- 
eipitated the very thing he had hoped 
to avert, had galvanized them into 
sudden pursuit. With an unexpected 
agility, the liuiarites leaped after and 
upon the quaidet from all sides. 

For a seemingly interminable space, 
Philip fought off a horde of softish 
gray little men as they charged upon 
liim in waves. Time and time again 
his fist connected squarely Avith the 
slitherj^ heads of his assailants. They 
would give, much like mush-filled rub- 
ber bags, while, with a weird whis- 
tling gasp, that lunarite would slip to 
the ground — only to have two imme- 
diately take his place. And beyond 
the seething gray cordon Philip could 
see others pouring up from the depths. 

Back to back now, he and Donald 
fought on, a valiant but losing battle. 
For, despite their superior strength 
as compared to that of the lunarites, 
it was plainly but a question of time 
before the gray horde would have 
worn them out, overwhelmed them. 


Already Sanderson, Philip saw from 
a corner of his eye, was buried under 
a flailing pile of lunarites. And Beryl, 
he suddenly saw, with a wave of 
wretchedly impotent fury, being 
borne away, struggling bravely, by a 
half-dozen gray men toward one of 
the underground apertures. 

All but overpowered by the entwin- 
ing fingers and arms, he tore himself 
loose once more, with a hitherto un- 
tapped reseiwe of strength bom of 
desperation and berserk rage. Loth 
at first, to use his automatic, for fear 
of irretrievably antagonizing these 
beings, he now managed to reach and 
draw it. He gave a yell of hate and 
poured a leaden stream into the surg- 
ing bodies. 

For a few seconds the lunarites fell 
back. Several of their number writhed, 
hissing, in the snow among the others 
Avho had previously been beaten dowTi 
to death or insensibility. Donald, fol- 
lowing Philip’s lead, had emptied his 
gun into the horde. 

Beryl had disappeared. 

Their respite, however, was brief. 
With renewed fury, the liuiarites were 
upon them again. An earthy odor of 
underground places ivas in Philip’s 
nostrils as he ivas borne down under 
the weight of countless twining, musty 
bodies. He was conscious of a cooling 
froth of snow as his face was ground 
into the hard soil underneath; then 
sudden oblivion. 

CHAPTER 8 

A PECULIAR tingling sensation at- 
tended Philip’s return to con- 
sciousness — like hundreds of needle- 
points pressing against his skin all 
over. Lacking the power to open his 
eyes for the time, he groped blindly 
in the space before him. Then, abrupt- 
ly, his numbed brain wrenched loose 
from its mysterious fetters. 

At first, as his eyelids fluttered 
open, it seemed to him that he was 
floating, unsupported, in space. A 
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strange gray - green, luminoiisness 
glowed directly over him, like a low- 
hanging, iridescent cloud. Then he 
perceived that this was not cloud-like 
at all, but, instead, a phosphorescent 
ledge of some sort about foiu* feet 
above him. Almost he could) reach up 
and touch it. But he dared not, for 
fear of some fatal force that might be 
connected with it. A musty stench 
pervaded the air he breathed. 

He began to investigate cautiously, 
feeling about him. His fingers came 
into contact underneath with a moist, 
flat surface, not unlike wet sand. 
Twisting his head about clumsily, for 
he was still numb and stiff, he saw 
that he was lying in a long, narrow 
chamber whose length on one side — 
the side on which he lay — ^was paral- 
leled by the glowing strip overhead. 
At the other side a black chasm 
yawned above and below. 

It rather surprized him to find him- 
self unboiuid, but he was willing to 
accept this favor of fate without ques- 
tion for the present. His head 
throbbed painfully. He raised him- 
self on his elbows with an effort. It 
was then he discovered that the 
“chasms” above and below along the 
other side of the narrow chamber were 
not chasms at all, but merely had ap- 
peared that way beyond the glow im- 
mediately above him. He saw now, 
too, that there was a low, dark roof 
over the w'hole, just above the irides- 
cent ledge; while, in the shadows, 
about a yard below the shelf on w’hich 
he lay, there was a floor. 

As he glanced back under the long, 
glowing roof, it seemed to him that 
curious protuberances of various sizes 
sho^\•ed above the shelf’s surface — not 
unlike dark toadstools pushing up 
tlirough the substance that comprised 
it, except that here and there in the 
dim distance tlie sizes and shapes 
were larger and confused. Something 
pernicious and dread seemed to per- 
vade the very air about him — he Imew 


not what ; something beyond the lim- 
its of his earthly imagination. 

Ignoring the aching throughout his 
body, doubtless due to tlie mauling 
he had received at the hands of the 
lunarites in his terrific battle with 
them, he lowered himself slowly over 
the edge until his feet touched the 
floor. 

As he stood up stiffly, a familial* 
figure groped toward him out of the 
gloom, startling him sharply, for his 
nerves were on razor edge. 

“Donald!” he exclaimed, grasping 
his friend by the shoulders. “Thank 
God you’re safe. But Beryl — what 
have they done with her! And San- 
derson ? ’ ’ 

“That’s ■what I want to know as 
badly as you. I was knocked out com- 
pletely right after you -went down. 
They must have taken us for a couple 
of mushrooms — ‘planting’ us in this 
crazy joint. So help me, it looks like 
a blamed toadstool cavern. Did you 
notice how' that queer light up there 
seemed to prick your skmf Bet that’s 
some invention of these confounded 
lunarites that makes things gi‘ow 
double quick. Maybe they laid us 
out under it to give its strange power 
a chance to revive us. Must take us 
for a couple of eggplants.” 

“The thing that concerns me right 
now is finding our way out of this 
place and reaching Berjd and Sander- 
son before it ’s too late. Let ’s try this 
way first.” 

And he led the way down the slen- 
der chamber toward its luiseen end, 
or toward what he felt must be an end 
of it. 

T hey had proceeded no more than a 
dozen j'ards w'hen a shadowy form 
suddenly loomed before them. Wldle 
Philip was still debating whether or 
not to leap upon and throttle this 
form first and investigate aftenvard, 
the creatiue hissed a single syllable 
that obviously w'as a command to halt. 
Pliilip hesitated They might sub- 
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due this creature quietly and return 
the way they had come, in hope of 
finding that direction unguarded. Then 
he reflected that that w’ay was no doubt 
guarded as -well, if it led outside. 
Might as well go along with this lu- 
narite and try to find out from his 
fellows what had been done with 
Berjd and Sanderson. 

Then another lunarite appeared as 
noiselessly as the first and took up a 
position in back of them. In this 
order they folloAved the other through 
a side opening that had escaped their 
notice. 

Presently they emerged into what 
Philip, at first glance, took to be out- 
dooi’s. Upon closer observation, how- 
ever, he perceived that they stood in 
another cavern, but one so vast, so 
amazing in its proportions, that the 
walls were all but invisible in the 
faintly luminous atmosphere that en- 
veloped them. Like the blue tint of 
earthly skies, this luminosity was not 
perceptible immediately around them, 
but it could be .seen plainly when 
looking through' distant volumes of 
it — a greenish tint about the same 
depth as our own blue sky. While it 
did not have the brilliance of the ledge 
in the long chamber they had left be- 
hind, it was of sufficient intensity to 
light the surroundings clearly. 

Still following their guide, with the 
second lunarite watchfully bringing 
up the rear, they passed for some time 
through curious gray throngs of lu- 
narites along a thoroughfare formed 
by squat, hexagonal, tent-like abodes. 

“These bimbos must not have any 
kids at all,” remarked Donald. “I 
haven’t seen anything but the one 
size — except that taller one that made 
the powwow with us when we first 
landed among these misbegotten crea- 
tures. ’ ’ 

was wondering about the same 
thing,” .said Philip thoughtfully. 
“Hello — ‘talk about the devil ’ ” 

Before a larger and ditferent-hued 
tent, within a semicircle of attendants. 


some of whose heights approached 
but did not quite reach him, stood the 
lunai'ite whom our adventui’ers had 
originally seen by the Kocket at the 
head of that threatening gray crowd. 
At any rate, he appeared to be the 
same one, for Philip recognized the 
colors and the style of his appai’el. 
Color seemed to be at a pamful pre- 
mium in this drab world, for thei’e 
was no break in the monotonous gi*ay 
in everjdhing about all the others, in- 
cluding their tents, wdth the excep- 
tion of several of the attendants 
closest to this personage — probably 
dignitaries of a sort, or possibly his 
kin, if, indeed, these queer people 
knew such a relationship. 

Philip and Donald were directed to 
enter the large abode, through a door 
covered with a flap made of the same 
coarsely woven fiber that Philip had 
observed was the texture of the wmlls 
of all the tent-like houses along their 
way here. 

They were preceded inside by the 
leader and his attendants, the latter 
squatting on the floor at the sides and 
rear of their chief. Chairs, the lunar- 
ites seemed to know nothing about. 
Indeed, the adventurers were to learn 
that one of the secrets of these crea- 
tures’ maintaining an existence on 
this all-but-dead world was their will- 
ingness to dispense with anything and 
everything that was not absolutely es- 
sential to life. Of luxuries they Imew 
none, nor many of the things w^e con- 
sider essential in our owTi somewhat 
pampei’ed existence. 

Like the rest, the leader squatted 
upoji the hard, dry ground, indicating 
by gestures that Philip and Donald 
should do likewdse. 

At a sign from the leader, an at- 
tendant approached them and began 
to sketch, with what looked like a 
stout twig, upon the smooth surface 
of the ground before them. Philip 
followed, with fascinating gaze, the 
motions of those gray, twist^ fingers 
which were so much like gnarled vines 
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wrapped round the smaller, straigliter 
twig they held. 

Displaying siii*prizing skill as an 
artist, the lunarite rapidly drew a 
recognizable likeness of a woman, 
which, from her familiar, earthly 
garb, PJiilip instantly knew repre- 
sented Beiyl. 

The sketch of a man followed, the 
hmarite pointing from it to Philip. 
Another was draA\m to represent Don- 
ald. Still another followed. This, by 
gestures and sundry hissings, in addi- 
tion to its added height, they recog- 
nized as the absent Sanderson. 

Apparently satisfied that their vis- 
itors had followed these “writings” 
thus far, the luna rites proceeded A\ath 
what was clearly a recounting of the 
individual adventures of the quartet, 
following their capture. Beryl, it 
seemed, had been brought to this verj^ 
abode — was a prisoner in the adjoin- 
ing room ! 

Sanderson, it seemed, had been se- 
lected as leader of the invaders, by 
reason of his ta.llness. The latter ehar- 
acteiistic, the adventurei’S were to 
learn, was the. one conclusive distinc- 
tion by which the lunarites recog- 
nized their oAvm leaders and these 
leadei’s’ autocratic rule. Hence their 
automatic selection of Sandei*son, who 
stood six feet one and a half inches 
Anthout Ms slioes — two and one half 
inches taller than Philip, whose near 
six feet topped the stocky Donald by 
a similar margin. Donald himself 
topped tlic lunarites’ leader by nearly 
a foot. 

By I'eason of the lunarites’ selec- 
tion of Sanderson, it appeared that 
the latter was to be accorded consid- 
eration due a visiting dignitary, de- 
spite the fracas attending their recep- 
tion. He was even now being attend- 
ed as befitted a leadei’ — so sketched 
the busy, resourceful artist. 

“Well, wouldn’t that make your 
grandma’s chilblains ache?” mut- 
tered Donald. 


“More power to Sanderson, if it 
proves a means of his protecting 
Beryl from these fiends; Don. ’ ’ 

“I guess you are I’ight at that, 
Phil,” agreed the other, doubtfully, 
but concentrating once more on their 
artist-interpreter ’s picture-story. 

However, it appeared that the story 
was at an end. informing them that 
he was to be their instructor in the 
liuiar tongue, the artist turaed and 
addressed his leader, evidently telling 
him that his task of the moment was 
completed. The leader turned and 
gave an order to two of his attendants. 
These got up quickly, one disappear- 
ing into the other room, the other 
passing outside. 

Almost at once the fii’st attendant 
reappeared. With him was a girl. 

“Beryl!” cried Philip, striding to- 
ward her. 

But his path was barred at once 
by several attendants. 

“Oh, Phil!” she ei’ied, di’opping 
her hands back at her sides resignedly 
as she looked at him with beseeching 
eyes. 

At a gesture from the leader, she 
sat down on the ground beside the 
latter. It was at this jinieture that 
Sanderson, accompaied by the other 
attendant, entered. 

Throwing a glance toward Philip 
and Donald withoiit attempting to 
speak to them, Sanderson stalked over 
to where Beryl and the leader sat. 
Bowing uncertainly before the latter, 
he smiled down on her. Neither spoke, 
however, for the interpreter had come 
forward again at a sigi from his mas- 
ter, and now prepared to “talk” with 
Sanderson by means of his sketches. 

A few minutes of this, and Sander- 
son turned to Philip. 

“Phil,” he said, “they want me to 
say to you that to me, as chief of this 
expedition, they are assigiing this 
house, with you and Don as my fel- 
low boardere. Guess there’s no use 
arguing the leadership point with 
them for the present. Beryl is to 
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share the place with us. She will have 
the inner room. ’ ’ 

“It’s 0. K. Avith me,” said Philip. 
“Sounds too easy to be true. But 
we’ll have to be on our guard for their 
next move.” 

The lunarites’ “next move,” how- 
ever, was not to come at once. As 
Philip suspected, there Avas a definite 
reason behind this temporary change 
in treatment by them, and their OA\m 
apparent freedom. What that reason 
Avas, and its ultimate climax, Avas yet 
to be revealed, and that in startling 
fashion. 

CHAPTER 9 

D uring the days that folloAved — or 
what the adA^enturers counted as 
days by their watches and a system 
of notches cut in a pole inside tlieir 
abode — their instruction in the lunar 
tongue continued. BetAA^een these 
group lessons, they walked about the 
subterranean domains of the Imiarites 
at will, though never Avithout a spe- 
cial escort supplied by the leader, 
who, they leamed, was ImoAA-n as Sari. 

That Beryl ’s appearance among the 
lunar populace elicited nothing more 
than a craning of scraAvuiy necks now, 
and stealthy, sidelong glances, indi- 
cated that the gray men AA’ere held in 
leash through a fear engendered by 
strict orders from their leader that 
she be immolested in any Avay. 

The adventurers had leamed to eat 
the gray ones’ food after all. This 
Avas by reason of necessity, since they 
no longer had access to their oavii food 
supply in the Rocket, permission to 
return to it being politely but finnly 
denied them. The meager emergency 
supply they had carried in condensed 
fomi in their pockets soon had been 
depleted. The lunar menu, Av^hile mo- 
notonous and uninviting in appear- 
ance, proved to be not so bad after 
all. It consisted of various root-like 
groAvths on the order of our oAvn 
rutabagas, yams and such, all groAvn 


in these subterranean re^ons. The 
disconcerting characteristic of all 
these was their almost uniformly gray 
color, their sole range in tint being 
from a light grayish green to a deep 
purplish gray. For a beverage, they 
had their choice of a sulfurous Avater 
or a heady Avine prepared from one 
of the various root foods. They stuck 
to the water, evil-tasting though it 
was. They greAV aeeustomed to it in 
time, eA-en to the hard fiber pads that 
did duty for beds on the unresisting 
ground. 

Meantime, they were finding out 
much of interest about their captors 
and their means of living. They 
learned, for instance, that, except for 
a comparatively short time folloAving 
the rising of the sun, and a corre- 
spondingly brief time immediately 
prior to its setting, the lunarites must 
shun the outside of their globe, be- 
cause of the extreme cold that pre- 
A'ailed during the long night, but es- 
pecially because of the extreme heat 
during all but the very beginning and 
ending of their equally long day; in 
this latitude and region at any rate. 

As for the “vegetation” suggested 
by the progressiA’^e shades within the 
crater Eratosthenes and other crater 
beds, as observed from the earth, it Avas 
leamed that this groAArth Avas but that 
of rank, AA’'eedy things — like the scrub 
of our OAvm deserts. The melting 
snows and the periodical vapors did, 
indeed, feed these growths, but the 
lunarites derived no nourishment 
from them. They did manage, how- 
eA^er, under severe hardship, to gather 
hurriedly, immediately after sunrise 
and just before sunset, some of the 
Aveedy growth for Avea\’ing the coarse 
fabric that comprised the walls of 
their abodes. And, Avith greater care 
and skill, they produced a refinement 
of this fabric in somewhat softer 
Aveaves for their meager, drab gar- 
ments. 

Thus Sanderson’s botanical talents 
had little chance for exercise — even 
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had his activities of intrigue offered 
that opp or t unity ' or' hlolihat ion . 

As a result of the extremes of heat 
and cold, the lunarites had been 
forced to perfect many ingenious de- 
vices for existing rmderground. One 
of these ’ was the mysteriously con- 
trolled electric energy \s'ith which 
they were able to charge the air 
throughout their pidncipal domains, 
■which caused it to glow with the soft 
light Philip had first observed upon 
entering the vast main cavern that 
formed the largest single chamber of 
these creatures’ domains, though this 
huge chamber or cavern, they learned, 
was but one of the many immense ex- 
tinct craters that honeycombed the 
moon’s crust. These caverns had been 
cleared, enlarged, and linked together 
by previous generations. 

For machinery and such devices as 
the outlet caps at tlie moon ’s surface, 
the lunax’ites used a strange dark plas- 
tic substance mined from the deeper 
regions, and which set to iron-like 
hardness when long exposed to the air. 

Incidentally, being well below the 
surface, the air in these cavenxs was 
denser than hi the rare atmospheric 
pressure above. Therefore it provided 
more normal breathing conditions. 

Among the things that Philip most 
desired to learn was the purpose of 
certain chambers "with huge doors that 
always remained locked. Other parts 
of these queer domains were open to 
the adventiu-ers’ inspection; caverns 
containing strange machinery and de- 
vices that had toi do with the artesian 
water supply, lighthig, heat from 
vast volcanifc depths, and so on. But 
the story behind those ever-bolted 
gray doors intrigued Philip. To his 
queries of their iuterpi’eter and teach- 
er he had obtained but vague replies. 
This but whetted his curiosity the 
more. 

“There is something beyond those 
doors that they liave good reason to 
conceal from us,” he confided to Don- 
ald. 


Philip had eareftilly refrained from 
discussing anything in Beryl’s hear- 
ing that might alarm her. And ho 
and Donald had tacitly come to a con- 
sidering of these things independently 
of Sanderson, who seemed more inter- 
ested in his own pi*estige with the 
lunar dignitaries, and in Beryl, than 
in their general welfare and future. 

“Yes, and your humble star-dust 
twin intends to plumb the dark mys- 
tery of those dens, or bust,” pro- 
claimed the other. 

“But ‘how’ is the question,” said 
Philip. “Something tells me that if 
we fail to discover their secret before 
long, none of us may ever liave an 
opportunity. I have a hunch that ’ ’ 

“Cheese it — old Eggplant is nigh,” 
warned Donald, nudging Philip as the 
figure of Azan, the inter])reter, ap- 
peared in the doorw'ay of their abode. 
This caution was not altogether amiss, 
for Azan had, in teaching them the 
lunar tongue, learned much about 
their own. They could no longer talk 
within his acute hearing without re- 
serve. 

^‘Voja — greetings, my friends,” he 
squeaked, inlling his over-large gourd- 
like head grotesquely from side to 
side in the limar faslxion of salaam. 
“It is time for our talk again. But 
already you have learned most of 
what I can teach you — you and the 
magnificent taller one, and his lovely 
ward. They are ” 

“Here I am, Azan,” interrupted 
Sanderson, entering at that moment. 

Azan wriggled convulsively in 
greeting to Sanderson’s six feet plus, 
while Donald and Philip looked on 
amusedly, albeit ■^rith a liberal sprink- 
ling of sarcasm on the part of the 
former. 

“And the beautiful maiden,” pur- 
sued the lunarite; “wjll she be here 
presently?” His wall-eyes gleamed 
like those of an octopus. 

“She sends her excuses, Azan,” 
said Sanderson with a proprietary air 
that made Philip wonder all at once 
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why he had ever chosen this man for 
a companion on their weird journey. 
Of late Sanderson’s monopoly of 
Beryl ’s time and attention had begun 
to wear on his nerves sharply. 

‘ ‘ She does not care to listen to mere 
words today,” Philip put in firmly; 
‘^nor do we.” 

Azan looked from him to Sander- 
son, then back again with puzzled 
stare. Philip ’s manner evidently im- 
pressed him, for he favored him with 
careful attention then. As for Philip, 
he had suddenly decided that it was 
time he had asserted himself and halt- 
ed all this foolish parleying, which 
was getting them nowhere. 

“Harken to me, Azan,” he went 
on. “We have been here thirty-five 
days and nights — as we reckon them 
in our own world; more than a day 
and a night of yours. Beryl — ^the 
maiden — ^needs sunlight, open air. We 
all do. We can not live in artificial 
light indefinitely as jl3u can, or on the 
food that nourishes you. Tell your 
leader, this Sari, that we must get 
back to our space-machine. That we 
must send a message to our planet to 
tell them we are safe; else others in 
countless other machines will follow 
us here.” He might as well make it 
strong. He would be doubted, but the 
lunarites could not know for certain 
whether he lied. It was not beyond 
the bounds of lunar imagination that 
the friends of these earth-beings might 
follow in similar conveyances, to 
avenge any hann done them. 

“I will go to tell him, my friends,” 
wagged the gray one, backing out pre- 
cipitately. This unexpectedly brusk 
reception and Philip’s disturbing 
statements had shaken him and upset 
his ideas badly. 

O ANDERSON had looked on in silence. 
^ As Azan disappeared, however, he 
found his tongue. 

“Now you’ve done it,” he growled, 
“Why couldn’t you have been patient 
a little longer? Jealous because these 


people want to treat me like the boss? 
You’U ” 

“Aw, give your tonsils a rest,” 
Donald interjected. “There are things 
I’ll bet you haven’t even guessed 
about our little social spell here, 
thanks to your heavy interest in liv- 
ing up to the ‘head-man’ part. Our 
wriggly visitor who just went out let 
slip hints of some queer things once 
or twice when you weren’t present — 
things that I’d say don’t make the 
outlook exactly attractive from 
Beryl’s standpoint.” 

“For instance ” 

“For instance, these squashes are a 
hybrid race.” 

“I knew that.” 

“All right. Maybe you also knew 
that their average life span is about 
seven years.” 

“Seven years! Why, how can they 
possibly learn to accomplish the things 
they do in so short a time? Besides, 
what has that to do ” 

“Just this — oh, cripes! You tell 
him, Phil. I’m no good at wedging 
facts into a wooden head.” 

“It’s like this, John,” Philip ex- 
plained. “First, if these beings live 
but seven years, they must mature 
from eight to ten times as rapidly as 
we, and they learn and do according- 
ly, out of necessity as well as by in- 
stinct. Besides, everything they do is 
simplified to the nth degree — ^not a 
single non-essential move or consider- 
ation of any kind is countenanced. 
Their language, even, consists of but 
a scant two or three hundred 
elemental syllables. 

“Now, about the other things: 
You’ve noticed, of course, the pecu- 
liar characteristic of their arms and 
hands, particularly the latter?” 

“Lihe growing things — thick grape- 
vines, for instance, with tendrils at 
the end?” 

“You’ve got the idea. And their 
legs — shapeless and straight like sap- 
lings. ’ ’ 

“You mean ” 
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“ that I believe these creatures 

represent a phenomenon totally dif- 
ferent from anything we have ever 
imagined in our earthly scheme of 
animal life. They evidently art a liv- 
ing, breathing and thinking combina- 
tion of plant and animal life! Heaven 
laiows just how they reproduce, but 
tlierc is their unique command of at- 
mospheric electrical energj^ — and 
those novel growing-beds with that 
energy intensihed over them. I'm 
practically certain now that those cu- 
rious shapes were what I glimpsed in 
the dim shadows when I regained con- 
sciousness in that long chamber. They 
were not toadstools but ” 

'‘God! You can’t believe that hu- 
man beings may be spawned and 
grown like — like mushrooms!” 

“I think it possible — hi view of 
what we observ^, and with infonna- 
tion this Azan has let slip. Evidently, 
too, like the common house-fly, these 
beings reach practically full growth 
at the outset, which would explain 
why Ave have seen no- ‘children’. 

‘ ‘ However, what is of vital conpe-rn 
to us, a hellish obsession seems to have 
taken hold of them, 'that Beiwd — you 
remember their instinctive and spon- 
taneous reaction to her attraction 
when she and you stepped out of the 
Rocket? An insthiet that has been 
held in check since solely by rigid or- 
dei’s from their leader.” 

“Why the Sam Hill couldn’t you 
have stayed inside a little longer that 
time?” put in Donald, scowling at 
Sanderson in anything but a minis- 
terial manner. “The sight of a 
woman simply set that mob wild. ’ ’ 

“Yes, I remember,” defiantly. 
“What of it?” 

“Just this: Azan has Ixinted that 
the lunarites believe Beryl holds the 
key to their own release from a strict- 
ly tabloid existence — bound by roots 
and soil. In her presence, they scent 
some mad possibility not only of in- 
creasing their life’s span to some- 
thing approaching our own, but a 


chance to rise above the soil as a fac- 
tor in their creation. And their hellish 
minds have conceived a plan. . . . 
Now do you begin to understand the 
fate tliat hovers over her while we 
dawdle here?” 

All three were silent for a time. 
Even Sanderson seemed to forget his 
egoism, in contemplation of the fiend- 
ishness of this plan of the creatures 
Avho held them all in their power. 

Two thoughts were paramount in 
Philip ’s mmd : that Beryl be kept in 
ignorance of this thing, and that they 
must make a bold move to get her be- 
yond the clutches of these fiends. IIow^ 
to achieve the latter was the question. 
As yet he could think of no practical 
plan. But he would. He must ! 

All at once he realized that this 
girl was more precious to him than 
his Life — ^than anjAliing ; that he loved 
her madly. Strange, how love struck 
that way — like a bolt of lightuiag. In- 
congruously, a humorous saying came 
to him — something he had heard years 
ago in a stage farce: “Love grows 
and gi'ows — ^like a vegetable.” That 
was it. His love for Beryl had been 
just growing and growing, quietly, 
minoticed almo.st, like — a vegetable. 
And now it had developed with dis- 
concerting completeness and abrupt- 
ness into unmistakable maturity, nur- 
tured by the dew of imminent danger. 

Hitherto he had been conscious only 
of a warm liking for Beryl, attended 
by a feeling of jealousy, w'hich he had 
mentally branded as a foolish, utrevar- 
ranted condition, over her tolerance of 
Sanderson’s attentions. But a full 
realization of this terrible danger that 
threatened her now had fired his 
blood ; had suddenly fanned that dor- 
mant passion of love for her into full 
blaze. The thought of Beryl at the 
mercy of these madmen, these crea- 
tures half of animal, half of vegetable 
kingdoms, made him berserk. Some- 
how, some way, he must save her. He 
ciu’sed the feeling of impotence their 
situation forced upon him. If only 
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he could conceive a pla^ any plan, 
that had even a one-in-a-hundred 
chance of success ! 

I N Ills absorption by this problem he 
failed to notice Sanderson’s depar- 
ture, and Donald’s leaving directly 
afterward. Wlien he did look up again 
Avith seeing eyes, it was to find Beryl 
contemplating him from the doorway 
of her room. 

“A penny fer them thoughts,” she 
remarked impishly. 

'‘That would be over-pricing 
them,” he answered dully, getting up. 
“If I got a genuine idea right now, 
I ’d be surprized into fits. ’ ’ 

“As bad as that? My, but we are 
doAMicast today. ’ ’ Paradoxically, she 
seemed in unusually fine spirits. 

“Please try not to mind my grouch, 
Bciyl,” he said, smUing with an ef- 
fort. He must not let her suspect that 
dread danger which hung OA^er her. 
Hoav beautiful she was! That her 
loveliness should even be gazed upon 
by these half-human monstrosities 
maddened him. 

She moved toward him, came close 
and placed a hand on his arm. The 
nearness of her made his senses reel. 

“Why — ^you are trembling, Phil,” 
she said, surprized and concerned. 
‘ ‘ Are you ill ? ” 

He patted her hand reassuringly. 
“Not ill; just a passing waA'e of 
vertigo — probably a bit of biliousness 
from the long diet of strange food,” 
he lied. 

“You must not let yourself get 
sick,” she said solicitously. “After 
all, Avc are selfishly depending upon 
you for guidance in our predic- 
ament.” She looked up at him Avith 
dazzling trustfulness. 

“That’s just it. Beryl,” he groaned. 
‘ ‘ And I ’m a dud. I can ’t forgive my- 
self for having brought you along on 
this mad adventure.” 

“You had little to do Avith that. I 
forced myself into this expedition for 
adventure, excitement ; so I have my- 


self to blame — ^if anyone is to blame. 
As it is, I am satisfied'. We’re all in 
it together now, and together we’ll 
find a AA'ay out.” 

She smiled bravely. 

“You’re a brick. Beryl,” he said, 
curbing an impulse to sweep her into 
liis arms, to press her soft, pliant body 
against Mm and rain kisses upon those 
dear eyes, those already-paling but 
still-beautiful cheeks, those alluring 
lips AA’hose rosiness had not yet sme- 
cumbed to the lack of sunshine. She 
swayed against him lightly, perhaps 
herself a little Aveak from the enforced 
confinement, or perhaps impelled by a 
force akin to that which he felt. The 
next moment he Avas doing the very 
things he had been fighting so hard 
against ! 

After a time he released her reluc- 
tantly, determinedly. 

“I’m sorry. Beryl,” he began 
lamely. Then: “No. I’m damned if 
I am! I’m glad — glad!” 

He swept her once more into his 
aims, and their lips met again as he 
held her in a long embrace as if fear- 
ful to let her go amidst the dangers 
tiiat surrounded them. And this time 
she returned his kisses. 

“I’m glad, too, Phil,” she whis- 
pered, a little breathlessly. “And oh, 
so happy.” 

Happiness now! Ah, the irony of 
things, that they should find each, 
otlier’s love at such a time — on the 
A'erge of being separated by one of the 
most dreadful schemes ever conceived 
by living and tMnking beings. 

WeU, they should not have her 
alive. He reached for the automatic 
AvMch he had contrived to keep de- 
spite the lunarites’ search. 

“Promise me you Avill keep this 
AA-ith you alAvays, dear,” he said, “in 
case of — emergency.” 

But she handed it back to him. 

“I haA'e already thought of that. 
I carry my own — have ever since we 
left Mother Earth.” 

“Good girl,” he approved, putting 
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his own weapon back into the holster 
inside his shirt. He had thought to 
strap that extra gpi next the calf of 
his leg before leaving the Rocket, and 
the lunarites had missed it there in 
their search. But they had not 
searched Beryl’s person as they had 
his. There were two guns in the party, 
anyv^ay. Why, Dame Fortune was 
actually .smiling upon them after all! 


He began to take heart. With the 
knowledge that Beryl loved him, he 
felt at once confidence — and at the 
same time more than ever disconcerted 
— by the dangers they faced. For 
now she was more precious than ever 
to him. 

A sound of running outside startled 
him into consciousness again of their 
immediate situation. 


Weird and fantastic were the adventures of the voyagers 
among the lunarites^ as described in next 
month's WEIRD TALES 


IN THE VALLEY 

By BERTRANDE HARRY SNELL 

I have seen the Valley of Gibbering Men, 

Dovui where the soulless dwell. 

In the viscous sludge of their fog-damned fen 
(A horror-haunted Hell) ; 

I have heard the groans of the gruesome ghosts 
That paddle about in the slime. 

And watched the dance of the Hoaiy Hosts 
In their palsied pantomime. 

The rheum-ribbed rocks of the valley walls, 

Where the green ghoul grasses grow, 

Hold a horrible lure for the one who falls 
Into the pit, below ; 

He gazes up at their slimy sides. 

As he lies in his loathsome den. 

And he knows that here he, forever, bides 
In the Valley of Gibbering Men. 

Hopeless and stricken and rotting they lie, 

Damned to Eternity ’s end ; 

Retching and wretched, they long to die, 

Cursing the eons they spend 
Dowm in the depths where the vermin crawl, 

Far from Humanity’s ken — 

They shudder and shriek when the black gods call, 

In the Valley of Gibbering 3Ien. 



“Out of the ground it rose like an evil jinnee.’’ 


T hey who lived during tliat 
terrible time will never forget 
it — ^twenty-five years ago, when 
the lights went out. 

It was in 1941. 

All over the world, in the same 
hour, and practically at the same min- 
ute, electrical machinery ceased to 
function. 

The youth of today can hardly 
realize what a terrible disaster that 
was for the people of the middle 
Twentieth Century. England and 
America, as well as the major Na- 
tions of Europe, had just finished 
electrifying their railroads and scrap- 
ping the ponderous steam engines 
which did duty on some lines up until 


as late as the summer of 1939. A 
practical method of harnessing the 
tides and using their energj' to de- 
velop electricity, coupled with the 
building of dams and the generating 
of cheap power through the labor of 
rushing rivers and giant waterfalls, 
and the invention of a device for 
broadcasting it by wireless as cheap- 
ly as it was generated, had hastened 
this electrification. The i>erfection of 
a new vacuum tube by the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, in 
the United States, had made gas eeo- 
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nomically undesirable. The new meth- 
od, by which it was possible to relay 
heat for all purposes at one-third the 
cost of illuminating gas, swept the 
various gas companies into oblivion. 
Even the steamers which plied the 
seven seas, and the giant planes that 
soared the air, received the power 
that turned their propellers, warmed 
their cabins and cooked their foods, 
in much the same fashion as did the 
factories, the railroads, and the pid- 
vate homes and the hotels ashore. 
Therefore wdien electricity ceased to 
drive the machines, the world stopped. 
Telegraph, telephone, and wireless 
communication ceased. Country was 
cut off fi*om country, city from city, 
and neighborhood from neighborhood. 
Automobiles , broke down; street-ears 
and electric trains refused to run; 
poAverhouses Avere put out of commis- 
sion ; and at night, save for the flick- 
ering light of what lanterns, candles, 
and oil lamps could be resurrected, 
cities, towns, and hamlets were 
smothered in darkness. 

I have before me the records of that 
time. It was ten and eleven o’clock 
in London, Paris, Berlin, and other 
continental cities when it happened. 
Restaurants, theatei's, hospitals and 
private homes were plunged' into 
darkness. JMighty thoroughfares that 
a moment before had glittered and 
gloAved -vvuth thousands of lights and 
wheeling signs became gloomy can- 
yons where people at first paused, 
questioned, and later plunged through 
in terrified clamor. Various men who 
later wrote their impressions for 
newspapers and magazines say that 
the thing which shook their nerves 
the most was the sudden silence which 
prevailed when all traffic ceased — 
that, and five minutes later the mad- 
dened cries and groans and curses of 
men and women fighting like wild 
beasts to escape from crowded res- 
taurants and theaters. 

People coursed through the streets 
shouting to one another that the 
power-houses had been blown up, that 


an earthquake had shaken them down. 
The most absurd statements were 
made, tossed from mouth to mouth, 
and added to the general bewulder- 
ment and panic. On the street cor- 
ners religious fanatics suddenly 
sprang up, proclaiming that the end 
of the world had come, and that the 
sinners had better repent of their 
sins before it was too late. In the 
hospitals, nurses and doctors found 
themselves working under a frightful 
handicap. Gruesome tales are told of 
doctors caught in the midst of emer- 
gency operations. Because of the 
darkness it was impossible properly to 
attend the sick. Whenever available, 
candles, oil lamps and lanterns were 
pressed into service; but thex*e w'ere 
pitifully few of these to be had, and 
nowhere to turn for more. Telephone 
wires were dead, and automobiles, 
cars and busses stalled. To add to the 
horror, fire broke out in various 
places. There was no way of ringing in 
an alarm about them, and the fire ap- 
paratus could not have responded if 
there had been. So the fires spread. 
And the people of those neighbor- 
hoods Avhere the flames leapt to 
heaven, at last had light — the light of 
their buming homes. 

And then in the midst of all this 
hori’or and tumult the denizens of the 
dark, festering spots of the city crept 
forth. They swarmed from the filthy 
alleys and from the dives of the 
professional criminal, furtive-eyed, 
predatory; and houses were robbed, 
men killed, and women assaulted. The 
police were powerless to act; their 
mobility was gone; burglar alarms 
did not warn ; and the city lay like a 
giant Samson shorn of its strength. 

So that night passed, not for one 
city alone, but for hundreds of cities ! 

2 

all this Avas happening in 
’ ’ the old A\-orld, chaos gripped the 
new. 

Across the Atlantic, in the eastern 
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cities of the United States and Can- 
ada, and as far west as Montreal and 
Chicago, the wheels stopped going at 
that hour when the workers began 
to pour forth from the factories and 
shops, and when the late shopping 
crowds were thronging the trains and 
the subways. On the surface cars and 
on the streets there was, of course, 
no immediate alann. Moving-picture 
and vaudeville houses opened wide 
their doors, raised the blinds on their 
windows, and evacuated their patrons 
in good order. But underground in 
the various tubes and .subways it was 
a different matter. Hundreds of ears 
bearing thousands of passengers were 
stalled in stifling blackness. Guards 
labored heroically to still the rising 
hysteria and panic. For perhaps 
fifteen or twenty minutes — in some 
cases as long as half an hour — they 
managed to maintain a species of 
order. But the great pumps and fans 
that usually circulated fresh air 
through the tunnels were no longer 
functioning. When the foul air 
fogged the lungs, the passengers went 
mad. Sobbing and cursing and pray- 
ing, they fought to escape from the 
cal’s, as at the same moment the peo- 
ple of Berlin, Paris and London were 
fighting to escape from restaurants 
and theaters. They smashed the win- 
dows of the coaches, and in wriggling 
through them impaled the flesh of 
their bodies, their hands and faces, 
on jagged slivers of glass. They 
trampled each other under foot and 
flowed in terrified mobs along the 
right of way, searching madly for 
exits. In New York alone ten thou- 
sand of them perished. They bled to 
death, were crushed, or died of heart- 
failure and suffocation. 

Above ground the streets and av- 
enues were thronged with millions of 
human beings trying to get home on 
foot. For hours dense crowds of work- 
ers, shoppers and busines.smen filled 
the highways and byways. Here again 
panic was caused by the crashing 
planes. In Montreal the Royal 
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Dominion air liner, Edward VII, en 
route on a non-stop flight from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver with four hundred 
passengers, fell from a height of three 
thousand feet onto Windsor Station, 
killing her own passengers and crew, 
and blotting out the lives of hundreds 
of people who were in the station at 
the time. In New York, Boston and 
Chicago, where the then new mag- 
netic runabouts were making their 
initial appearance, hundreds of air- 
planes plunged to the ground, killing 
and maiming not only their passen- 
gers, but the men, women and chil- 
dren on whom they fell. “It was,” 
states an eye-witness in a book he 
later wrote called The Great Debacle, 
“a sight fit to appall the stoutest' 
heart. Subway exits were disgorging 
ghastly mobs of clawing people; a 
crashing plane had turned a near-by 
street into a shambles; crowds ran 
this way and that, shrieking, praying. 
Everywhere was panic. ’ ’ 

Panic indeed ! Yet the records show 
that what they could do, the police 
and fire departments did. Mounted 
policemen were utilized to carry can- 
dles and oil lamps to hospitals, to 
scour the countryside for every avail- 
able horse, and to ride through the 
city in an effort to calm the people. 
Firemen were marched to various 
points of vantage, with axes and 
chemical containers, to combat any 
fire that might break out. But in the 
aggregate these precautions amounted 
to nothing. Whole hospitals passed 
the night in darkness; patients died 
by the hundreds ; the flames of myriad 
fires lit up the sky; and rumors ran 
from mouth to mouth adding to the 
terror and chaos. 

America, screamed the mobs, was 
being attacked by a foreign power, 
maybe Japan. The power-houses had 
been rendered useless by a powerful 
magnet. There had been a terrible 
storm down south ; all South America 
was sinking; North America would 
go next. No one knew anything; 
everyone knew something. Nothing 
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was too wild or absurd for millions to 
believe. Deprived of their accustomed 
sources of information, the inhabi- 
tants became a prey to their own fan- 
cies and the disordered fancies of 
others. Religious fanatics by , the 
light of huge bonfires preached the 
second coming of Christ and the de- 
struction of the world. Thousands of 
hysterical people px’ostrated them- 
selves on the hard street pavements, 
babbling, weeping, praying. Thou- 
sands of others looted wine and 
strong drinks from the cellars of 
hotels and cafes and reeled drimken 
through the streets, adding to the din 
and the panic. Nor did daylight bring 
much relief. 

For some obscure reason, all over 
Europe, Asia, and America, during 
the hours of daylight, the sky was 
strangely dulled. Seemingly the sun 
shone vnth all its usual splendor, but 
the air was perceptibly darkened. 
Why this should be so not even the 
scientists could tell. Yet even under 
the light of what millions of people 
on earth believed to be their last day, 
human wolves came out of their dens 
and prowled through the cities, sack- 
ing stores and private homes, blowing 
open safes, and killing and robbing 
with impunity. The day that suc- 
ceeded the night was more horrible 
than the night that preceded the day, 
because hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who had slept through the hours 
of darkness awoke and joined their 
fellows on the streets, and because 
there is something terrible about a 
big city in which no cars run and no 
factory whistles blow, in which the 
machine has died. 

And while the cities and the in- 
habitants thereof were given over to 
madness and destruction, tragedy 
took its toll of the skies and stalked 
the seas. The aircraft of the world 
were virtually wiped out. Only those 
escaped which were at rest in their 
hangars, or which by some miracle of 
navigation glided safely to earth. 
Hardly a year passes now but that on 


some wild mountain peak, or in a 
gloomy canyon or the heart of the 
Sahara, fragments of those airships 
are found. Nor did ocean-going ves- 
sels suffer less. In the space of twenty 
hours, two thousand ships of all 
classes and tonnage met with disaster 
— disaster that ultimately wiped out 
the great finn of Lloyds, in London, 
and a host of lesser’ insurance com- 
panies. Fifteen hundred steamers 
vanished, never to be heard of more, 
thirty-five of these being giant pas- 
.senger boats carrying xtpward of 
twenty thousand passengers. Of the 
other five hundred ships, some were 
dashed to pieces on inhospitable 
coasts, others drifted ashore and broke 
up, and the remainder were aban- 
doned at sea. The fate of the miss- 
ing steamers may be partly inferred 
from what happened to the Ohjmpia 
and the Orania. This is taken from 
the account of the second officer of the 
former ship: 

‘‘The night was clear and starry, a 
hea^y sea imnning. We were forging 
fxxll speed ahead about two hundred 
miles off the Irish coast. Because of 
our electrically controlled gyroscope, 
however, the ship was as steady as a 
rock. A dance was being given in 
both the first and second class ball- 
rooms, the music for them being sup- 
plied by fhe Metropolitan dance or- 
chestra of London. In the third class 
theater a television moving-picture 
was being sho-wn. Couples were walk- 
ing or sitting on the promenade 
decks as, though a stiff breeze was 
blowing, the night was warm. From 
the bridge I could see the Omnia 
coming toward us. She made a won- 
derful sight, her port-holes gleaming 
tier on tier, and her deck lights glow- 
ing and winking, for all the world 
looking like a giant glowworm or a 
fabulous trireme. Doubtless, to watch- 
ers on her bridge and decks, we pre- 
sented the same glorious sight, because 
we were sister ships, belonging to the 
same line, and of the same build and 
tonnage. All the time she was coming 
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lip I eonversed: with the first officer 
ou her bridge by means of our ■wire- 
less phone ; and it was -while hi the 
midst of this conversation, and while 
wc were still a mile apart and he 
was preparing (so he said) to liave 
the wheel put over so as to take the 
Ch'ania to starboard of us that, ivith- 
out warning, Iier lights went out. 

“Hardly erediting my eyes, I stared 
at the spot where a moment before 
she had been. ‘What is the matter 
with you?’ I called through my 
phone, but there was no ansiver;. and 
even as I realized that the phone had 
gone dead, I was overcome with the 
knowledge that my own sMp was 
plunged in darkness. The decks be- 
neath me were black. I could hear 
the voices of passengers calling out, 
some in jest and others in rising 
ahum, questioning "w^hat had hap- 
pened. ‘I can’t get the engine room;, 
the ship doesn’t answer her helm,’' I 
said,, facing the captain, who had 
clambered to the bridge. ‘Quick, Mr. 
Crowley!’ he cried. ‘Down with you 
and turn out the crew. Put men at 
every cabin door and stairway and 
Ivcep the i>assengers off the decks.’ 
His voice thundered into the micro- 
Iilmne,. which repeated his words 
throu^i loud-speaking devices in 
every saloon, cabin, and on eveiu' 
deck of the ship — or should have so 
repeated them if the instinments had 
bcMi functioning. ‘There Is no' need 
for alarm. A little trouble to the 
engines,, and incidentally to the d^na- 
mo.Sy has caused the Hglits to go out. 
I beg of you to be calm. In a lialf- 
hour everything wfll be fixed’ But 
even as I rushed to obey his orders, 
even as his crisp voice rang out on 
the night air, I saw tire enormous 
dark bulk bearing down on us, and 
the heaif leapt in my throat. It was 
the Omnia, helpless, -without guid- 
ance, as ivere we ourselves, rushing 
ahead under the momentum acquired 
by her now stilled engines.. 

“She struck us, bow on, to one side, 
shearing through steel plates as if 


they were so much cheese. At that 
terrific impact, in the dai'k and the 
gloom, all order and discipline wei'e 
swept away. Something had hap- 
pened to the g^Toseopes, and the 
ships w^ere pitching and tossing, 
grinding and crashing against each 
other, our o-\m ship settling by the 
head, the stem rising. 

“Then ensued a terrible time. The 
night became hideous with the clamor 
of terrified voices Maddened passen- 
gers fought their ways to the decks, 
and to the boats Crowded boats went 
dowm into- the siu’gmg wmves bow on 
or stem first, spilling their human 
freight into the sea. Hundreds of 
passenger's, believing that the steam- 
el’s -would at ajiy moment sink, leapt 
overboard -with life-preservers, and in 
neaHy all cases were drowned. All 
this in the first tliirty minutes. After 
that the panic ebbed; it turned into 
dull despair. The crews of both 
steamers, -what could be rallied of 
them, began to control the situation. 

“Morning foimd the Omnia prac- 
tically intact, only makurg -water in 
her No. 1 compartment. The Olympia 
forward compartments were all 
flooded, taking her down at the head, 
but the rear eight still held intact, 
and as long as tliey did se she could 
not siuk. If the passengers had, from 
the beginning, remained calm and 
tractable, hardly a life need ha-v^ 
been lost.” 

The second officer of the Olympia 
goes on to point out that both the 
giant liners had been thoroughly 
equipped with the most modem of 
electro-mechanical devices for use 
in emergencies; that they carried 
twin power- receiving engines; that 
thej' were eleetrieanj!- steered; and 
that from the pilot-house and the 
bridge communication could be had, 
and orders and instructions given, to 
crew and passengers in every part of 
the ships. It was, he points out, the 
sudden and startling going out of the 
lights, aard the totally unexpected 
breakdomi of all machinery, which 
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precipitated the tragedy, and not any 
negligence on the part of the officers 
and the erews. 

Such is the story of one marine 
disaster; but the records are full of 
similar accounts, hundreds of them, 
which it is needless to set do^vn here. 

3 

O N THE Pacific coast, especially in 
the cities of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, better order was main- 
tained than in the big cities of the 
Middle West and the East. Panic 
there was, loss of life, and damage to 
property both from fire and theft, 
but not on so colossal a scale. This 
Avas due to the fact that the author- 
ities had several hours of daylight in 
which to prepare for darkness, and be- 
cause in the two cities mentioned 
there Avere no subways to speak of. In 
the downtOAvn districts clerks and 
businessmen Avere advised to stick to 
their offices and stores. Policemen, 
mounted and afoot, were sent to the 
residential districts and to the fac- 
tories. Instead of alloAving the Avork- 
ers to scatter, they formed them into 
groups of tAventy, deputized, armed, 
and as nearly as possible set to 
patrolling the streets of the neighbor- 
hoods in Avhich they Ih’ed. These 
prompt measures did much to avert 
the AAnrst features of the horrors 
Avhieh sAvept Noav York and Chicago 
and the cities of Europe and Asia. 
But in spite of them the hospitals 
kneAv untold suffering, whole city 
blocks were destroyed by flames, 
religious frenzy ran high, and mil- 
lions of people passed the hours of 
darkness in fear and trembling. 

I Avas tAventy-two at that time, liv- 
ing in Altadena, which is a suburb 
of Pasadena, about twenty miles from 
Los Angeles, and trying to write. 
That morning I had taken a book and 
a lunch and climbed up the Old Pole 
Road to the top of Mount Echo, in- 
tending to return by the cable car 
which for years has operated from the 


purple depths of Rubio Canyon to 
the towering peak. I reached the top 
of the mountain after a steep climb, 
ate my lunch on the site of the old 
LoAve Observatory, and then became 
absorbed in my book. 

The first inkling I had that some- 
thing AAUS AATong Avas Avhen the light 
darkened. “It’s clouding oA'er,” I 
thought, looking up, but the sky OA^er- 
head aaus perfectly clear, the sun 
particularly bright. 

Not a little distui'bed in mind, and 
thinking, I must admit, of earth- 
quakes, I strolled OA^er to where a 
group of Mexican section AAurkers, 
under the superA'ision of a white boss, 
had been doing some track repairing. 
The Mexicans were gesticulating and 
pointing to the cities and the country- 
side rolling away far beneath us. Noav 
usually on a clear, sunny day there 
is a haze in the valley and one can 
not see for very many miles in any 
direction. But on this day there aaus 
an unAvonted clarity in the air. Every- 
thing on AAdiich we gazed was sharply 
etched — no blurring, no fogging of 
lines. The houses stood out starkly; 
so did the spires of churches and the 
domes of public buildings. Though 
it Avas miles aAvay to the AvestAA^ard, the 
mighty tower of the Los Angeles city 
hall could be plainly seen. The light 
had darkened, yes ; but the effect Avas 
that of gazing through slightly tinted 
glasses. 

“What do you think it means?” I 
asked the track boss. But befoi'e he 
could make a reply, a Mexican cried 
out volubly, pointing one shaking 
hand up the steep ridge AAffiich rose 
behind us and crossing himself rapid- 
ly with the other. 

It was an awe-inspiring sight on 
which we gazed. OA^er Mount LoAve a 
luminous, dancing light was groAvung. 
I did not know it then, but as far 
east as Denver and Omaha, and as fai? 
south as St. Louis and Galveston, men 
saw that light. Seen from the western 
cities of Calgary and Edmonton in 
Canada it Avas a pillar of blue flame 
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growing out of the earth and, as the 
hours passed, mounting higher and 
higher into the heavens. ]\Iil lions of 
eyes from all over the United States 
and the Dominion fearfully and 
supers! itiously turned toward that 
glow. As night deepened upon the 
Pacific coast, the inhabitants of South- 
ern California saw the sky to the 
north of them cloven asunder by a 
leaping sword. No wonder millions 
of people thought that the heavens 
had opened and Christ was coming. 

' But before night I had descended 
the steep slope of Mount Echo and 
Walked the trackway into Altadcna. 
\Yomen and men called to me from 
doorways and wanted to know if there 
was a forest fire farther back in the 
hills. I could give them no answer. 
On Lake Avenue I saw the automo- 
biles, street-ears, and motor-busses 
stranded. 

“'Wliat is the matter?” I asked a 
conductor. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “There 
isn’t any power. They say all the 
power plants and machinery have 
stopped. A man rode through from 
downtown a few minutes ago and 
told us so. ’ ’ 

I walked on into Pasadena. Every- 
thing was tied up. The streets were 
jammed with cars and people. Owing 
to the .state ordinance which made it 
a penal offense for planes to fly over 
any Californian city — the air routes 
were so arranged, and the landing- 
stations and fields outside the cities, 
access to them being had by fast 
electric trains — ^the horror of air.ships 
falling on crowded city streets and on 
residences was entirely averted. Peo- 
ple spoke, however, of having .seen a 
huge air liner and some smaller pleas- 
111*0 planes plunging to earth to the 
west of them, turning over and over; 
and afterward I learned that the New 
York-Los Angeles special, which had 
just taken the air, had crashed into 
an orchard with a terrible loss of life. 

I went no farther than Madison 
Street on Colorado Boulevard and 


turned back. It was ominous to look 
from the windows and porches of the 
big house that night and see the city 
black and formle.ss beneath us. Usual- 
ly the horizon to the west and south 
was illuminated for thirty miles 
around. Now, save for the dull glare 
of several fires, the darkness was un- 
broken. 

Everything that happened that 
night is printed indelibly on my mem- 
ory. Far off, like the sound of surf 
beating on a rocky shore, we could 
hear the voice of the mob. It rose and 
fell, rose and fell. And once we 
heard the crackle of what we took to 
be machine-gun fire. In the Flintridge 
di.strict, I heard later, houses were 
sacked and looted. Some men de- 
fending their homes were murdered 
and several women badly treated. 
But in Altadena, up in the foothills, 
no one suffered any violence. Only 
once were we alai’med by a procession 
marching up Lake Avenue, bearing 
torches and chanting hymns. It "was 
a body of religious fanatics. Holy 
Rollers, men, women, and children, 
on their way to Mount Wilson, the 
better to wait the advent of Jesus. 
We could hear tliem shouting and 
singing, and in the flickering light of 
the torehe.s, see them frothing at the 
mouth. They went by, and after that, 
save for a patrol from the sheriff’s 
office, we saw no one until morning. 

Dawn came, but if anything the 
tension and terror grew greater. All 
night the threatening simitar of light 
over the mountains had grown taller 
and taller — one could see it literally 
growing — and the sinister brightness 
of it radiated like molten steel, nor 
did the coming of daylight dim its 
radiance. 

None of us had slept during the 
night; none of us had thought of 
sleep. Haggard-faced we greeted the 
dawn, and with despair in our hearts 
realized that the light of day was per- 
ceptibly dimmer than it had been the 
day before. Could this actually be 
the end of the world? Were those 
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poor fanatics who had gone by in the 
night right, and were the heavens 
opening, as they said? These, and 
more, were the thoughts that ran 
through my mind. Then — came the 
end!* 

It was 6 p. m. in London, 1 p. m. 
in New York, and 10 o’clock a. m. on 
the coast when it happened. Millions 
of people saw the pillar of light 
waver. For one pregnant moment it 
grew red-hot, with the crimson red- 
ness of heated iron. From its lofty 
summit jagged forks of lightning 
leapt across the heavens and blinded 
the sight of those that watched. Then 
it vanished, was gone ; and a few min- 
utes after its going the street lights 
came on, the day brightened, tele- 
phone bells rang, wheels turned, and 
the twenty or so hours of terror and 
anarchy were ended ! 

4 

had been the cause of it all? 

^ ■ No one knew. Learned men puz- 
zled their heads over the problem. 
Scientists were baffled for an ad- 
equate answer. Many explanations 
were advanced, of course, but none of 
them held water. For a while there 
was a tendency on the part of various 
governments to suspect one another 
of having invented and utilized a 
fiendish machine for the undoing of 
rival nations. However, this suspicion 
was speedily dropped when it was 
realized how world-wide had been the 
nature of the disaster. Dr. LeMont of 
the Paris Astronomical League ad- 
vanced the theory that the spots on 
the sun had something to do with the 
phenomenon; Doolittle of the Royal 
Academy of Science in London was 
of the opinion that the Cosmic Ray 
discovered by Millikan in 1928 was 
responsible ; while others not so 
highly placed in the world of science 
as these two outstanding celebrities 
suggested anything from a dark com- 
et, a falling meteor, to disturbances 
in the magnetic centers of the earth. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica for 
1962, twenty-one years after the dis- 
aster which nearly wrecked civiliza- 
tion and perhaps the world, quotes 
the above theories in detail, and many 
more besides, but winds up with the 
assertion that nothing authentic as to 
the cause of the tragedy of 1941 has 
ever been forthcoming. This assertion 
is not true. In the fall of 1948 there 
was placed before the Royal Academy 
of Science in Canada evidence as to 
the origin of the great catastrophe 
sufficient to call forth an extended in- 
vestigation on the part of that body. 

Though eighteen years have passed 
since then, the results of that in- 
vestigation have never been made pub- 
lic. I will not speculate as to the 
reason for that. In the interim a re- 
port was made of the matter to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, to the Royal Academy of Science 
in London, and to the Paris Astro- 
nomical League in France — a report 
which these learned bodies chose to 
ignore. And what was the evidence 
the Royal Academy of Science in Can- 
ada investigated? 

As I have already stated, I was in 
California in 1941 and lived through 
one phase of the great disaster. Three 
years later — in the summer of 1944 
— having broken into the pages of 
some of the better class magazines 
with my stories, I made a trip to west- 
ern Canada for the purpose of writing 
a series of stories for a western jour- 
nal. It was there, miles from any city 
and in the foothills of the Rockies, 
that I met and listened to the story 
of the dying recluse. He was a young 
man, I judged, not a whit older than 
myself, but in the last stages of con- 
sumption. 

I came upon the ranch-house — a 
four-room cabin made of split logs and 
undressed stone — after a hard day’s 
ride. I pitched my tent on the banks 
of a tumbling mountain stream about 
a quarter of a mile from the house, 
and gladly accepted the invitation of 
the comely young mistress of the place 
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to take dinner with them that eve- 
ning. She was, I gleaned, the sick 
man’s sister. Her husband, now ab- 
sent rounding up cattle, was prpving 
up on an adjoining quarter section, 
having already done so on two others 
in his wife’s and bi’other-in-law ’s 
names. 

After dinner I sat on the wide ver- 
anda with the sick man, whose sleep- 
ing-porch I surmised it was, talking 
with him and smoking my pipe. 

“Visitors are rare out this way,” 
he said, “and an educated man a 
godsend. ’ ’ 

I was surprized to find him a man 
of no little education himself. 

“You went to college?” I hazarded. 

“Yes, McGill. I took my B. A. 
And after that, two years of medi- 
cine.” 

Over the plains the sun had sunk 
in red splendor below the horizon and 
the sky was on fire with its reflected 
glory. Nearer in I saw a ragged 
black splotch on the billowing earth, 
burnt-looking, charred. 

“A prairie fire,” I not so much 
questioned as stated. 

The invalid, propped up on his 
couch, followed my finger with his 
cavernous black eyes. 

“No,” he said. “No. That is 
where it — was.” 

“It?” I queried. 

“Yes,” he replied; “what the pa- 
pers called the pillar of fire.” 

Then I remembered, of course. The 
burnt splotch was the place where the 
terrible luminous glow, the cleaving 
sword I had seen over IMount Lowe, 
had had its source. I stared, fasci- 
nated. 

“Nothing,” said the man on the 
couch, “will grow there — since then. 
The soil has no life in it — no life. It 
is,” he said faintly, “like ashes — 
black ashes.” 

Silence fell between us for many 
minutes. The shadows lengthened 
and the twilight deepened. It was 
mournful sitting there in the growing 
gloom, and I felt relieved when the 


woman turned on the light in the sit- 
ting-room and its cheerful rays flood- 
ed through the open windows and the 
doorway. Finally the invalid said : 

“I was here at the time. My sis- 
ter and her husband were absent on 
a visit to his folks in Calgary.” 

“It must have been a stupendous 
sight, ’ ’ I remarked for want of a bet- 
ter thing to say. 

“It was hell,” ho said. “That’s 
how I got this,” tapping himself on 
the chest and bringing on a fit of 
coughing. “The air,” he gasped; 
‘ ‘ it was hard on the lungs. ’ ’ 

His sister came out and gave him 
some medicine from a black bottle. 

“You mustn’t talk so much, Peter; 
it isn’t good for you,” she admon- 
ished. 

He waved an impatient hand, ‘ ‘ Let 
be!” he said. “Let be! What differ- 
ence does it make? In another day, 
another week ” 

His voice trailed away and then 
picked up again on a new sentence. 

“Oh, don’t pity me! Don’t waste 
your pity on the likes of me ! If ever 
a wretch deserved his fate, I deserve 
mine. Three years now I’ve suffered 
the tortures of the damned. Not of 
flesh alone, but of mind. When I 
could still walk about it wasn’t so 
bad; but since I’ve been chained to 
this bed I’ve done nothing but think, 
think. ... I think of the great 
disaster; of the hours of terror and 
despair kno\vn by millions of people. 
I think of the thousands and thou- 
sands of men, women and children 
trapped in subways and theaters, 
trampled to death, butchered, mur- 
dered. I visualize the hospitals full 
of the sick and the dying, the giant 
liners of the air and of the ocean 
crashing, colliding, going down into 
the sea ; and I seem to hear the 
screams and the pitiful prayers for 
help of the maddened passengers. 
Tell me, what fate should befall the 
fiend who would loose such wo and 
misery on an unsuspecting world ? ’ ’ 

“There, there,” I said soothingly. 
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thinking him delirions, judging his 
mind unhinged from too much mor- 
bid brooding. “It was frightful, of 
course, but no one could help what 
happened — ^no one.” 

But my words did not calm him. On 
the contrary they added to his excite- 
ment. “That isn^t true,” he gasped. 
“It isn't true. No, no, sister, I won't 
be still, I’m not racing f Give me a 
drop of brandy — so ; and bring me the 
little cedar box from the cupboard 
over there.” 

She complied with his request. 

“It’s all written down and put 
away in here,” he said, tappmg the 
box. “Put away in here, along \vith 
the third crystal which came home 
in the saddle-bag of John's runaway 
horse. ’ ’ 

His eyes were like two black coals 
fastened on my face. 

“I’ve told no one,” he said temsely, 
“but I can’t keep silent any longer. 
I must speak ! I must ! ” 

One of his feverish hands gripped 
my own. “Don’t you understand?” 
he cried. “I’m the fiend who caused 
the great world disaster. God help 
me! I, and one other! 

“No, no,” he said, correctly read- 
ing the look on my face, “I'm not 
crazj’", I’m not raving. It is God's 
truth I'm telling you, and the evi- 
dence of it is in this cedar bo.x. It 
began in Montreal when I was going 
to McGill University. The under- 
professor of physics there was a 
young French-Canadian by the name 
of John Cabot. He ” 

A fit of coughing stopped his voice. 
His sister gave him a sip of water. 

“Peter,” she pleaded, “let it go for 
tonight. Tomorrow ” 

But he shook his head. “I may be 
dead tomorrow. Let me talk now.” 
His eyes sought mine. “Did you 
ever hear about the meteorite that fell 
back in Manitoba in 1930?” 

“No.” 

“Nor about the seven crystals that 
were found in it?” 

“I don't remember.*’ 


“Well, they were found,” he said; 
‘ ‘ seven of them as large as grapefruit. 
There's nothing remarkable about 
finding crystals in a meteorite. That 
has been done before and since. But 
those seven crystals were not ordi- 
nary ones. They were perfectly round- 
ed and polished, as if by hand. Nor 
was that all: at the core of each of 
them was a vibrant fluid, and in that 
fluid was a black spot ” 

A spasm of coughing choked his ut- 
tei'anee, and this time I joined with 
his sister in urging him to rest, but 
desisted when I saw that such ad- 
vice, and any effort (m my part to 
withdraw, only succeeded in adding 
to his painful excitement. 

“A black spot,” he gasped, “that 
danced and whirled and was never 
still. Don’t try to stop me! I must 
tell you about it! The scientists of 
the world were all agog over them. 
Where, they asked, had the meteor 
•come from, and what were the fluid 
and the spot at the center of each 
crystal? In the course of time 
the cry.stals were sent various places 
for observation and study. One 
went to England, another to France, 
two to Washington, while the remain- 
ing three stayed in Canada, finally 
coming to rest in the Museum of Nat- 
ural Science in Montreal which, as 
everyone knows, was erected in 1929 
and is now under the jurisdiction of 
McGill University. 

“Tt was during my first year at 

-^medical school that I entered the 
museum one afternoon, almost by ac- 
cident. The sight of the crystals, 
newly exliibited, fascinated me. I 
could hardly tear myself away in time 
for a lecture. 

‘ ‘ The next afternoon I came again. 
I watched the black spots dancing in 
their vibrant fluid. Sometimes they 
wmiild whirl in the center of the liquid 
with monotonous regularity. Then 
suddenly they would dash at the walls 
which held them in and circle them 
with inconceivable speed. Was it my 
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imagination, or did the specks take on 
shape or form? ^Yere they prisoners 
forever beating their heads against 
the bars of a cell, seeking to be free? 
Engimsed in such thoughts I did not 
know that another had entered the 
museum until a voice addressed me. 

“ ‘So you have come under their 
spell, too, Ross.’ 

‘ ‘ I looked up with a start and recog- 
nized John Cabot. We knew each 
other, of course, because I had stud- 
ied under him for two years. 

“ ‘They look so life-like, sir,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Haven ’t you noticed it ? ’ 

“ ‘Perhaps,’ he said quietly, ‘they 
are life.’ 

“The thought stirred my imagina- 
tion. 

“ ‘You know,’ he went on, ‘that 
there are scientists who claim life orig- 
inally came to the earth from some 
other star, perhaps from outside the 
universe entirely. Maybe, ’ he said, ‘it * 
came, even as these crystals came, in 
a meteor.’ ” 

The sick man paused and moistened 
his lips with water. 

“That,” he said, “was the begin- 
ning of the intimacy which sprang up 
between John Cabot and me. It was 
often possible for Cabot to take one 
of the crystals to his room, and then 
we would foregather there and pon- 
der the mj’stery of it. Cabot was a 
sound teacher of physics, but he was 
more than that. He was a scientist 
who was also a speculative philoso- 
pher, which meant being something 
of a mystic. Have you ever studied 
mysticism? No? Then I can’t tell 
you about that. Only from him and 
his speculations I struck fire. How 
can I describe it? Perhaps gazing 
in the cn-stal hypnotized us both. I 
don’t know as to that. Only night 
and day both of us became eaten \vith 
an overwhelming curiosity. 

“ ‘What do the scientists say is in- 
side the crystals?’ I asked Cabot. 

“ ‘They don’t say,’ he replied. 
‘They don’t know. A message from 


INIars, perhaps, or from beyond the 
Milky Way.’ 

“From beyond the Milky Way,” 
whispered the sick man. “Can’t you 
see what that would mean to our im- 
aginations?” 

He beat the quilt that covered him 
with his hand. 

“It meant,” he said, “the forbid- 
den. We dreamed of doing what the 
scientists of America and Europe said 
they hesitated to do for fear of the 
consequences — or for fear of destroy- 
ing objects valuable to science. We 
dreamed of breaking the crystal!” 

A big moth fluttered into the radius 
of light and the dying man followed 
it with his eyes. “That’s what we 
were, Cabot and I, though we didir’t 
know it; moths, trying to reach a 
searing flame.” 

By this time I was engrossed in his 
story. “What then?” I prompt- 
ed. 

“We stole the crystals! Perhaps 
you read about it at the time?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, it was in all the papers.” 

I explained that in those days I had 
seldom seen a paper from one week’s 
end to another. He nodded feebly. 

“That accounts for it, then. The 
theft caused a sensation in university 
circles, and both Cabot and I were 
thoroughly questioned and searched. 
But we had been too clever!” The 
sick man laughed mirthlessly. “God 
help us! too clever! What wouldn’t 
I give now, ’ ’ cried Peter Ross bitterly, 
“if we had been discovered! But a 
malignant fate ordered otherwise. We 
were successful. During the holidays 
I took the crystal home with me, 
home, to these hills and plains. Later 
Cabot joined me.” 

He broke off for a moment as if 
exlia listed. 

“I wonder,” he said, after a few 
minutes, “if I can make what we felt 
and thought clear to you. It wasn’t 
just idle curiosity that was driving 
us. No! It was more than that. Out 
of the unknown itself had come a 
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meteor with a message for mankind. 
Something stupendous was hidden in 
the cores of those crystals. Yet what 
had the scientists of the world done? 
They had contented themselves with 
weighing the crystals, looking at them 
under a microscope, photographing 
them, writing learned articles about 
them, and then putting them away 
on museum shelves ! None of them — 
not one; or so it seemed to us — had 
had the courage to open a crystal. 
Their reasons-^eadly germs, viru- 
lent forms of life, terrific explosions — 
we dismissed as cowardly vaporings. 
The time had come, we said, to investi- 
gate more thoroughly. God help us,” 
whispered Peter Ross, “we blinded 
ourselves to what might be the con- 
sequences of our rash experiment ! 
We eased our consciences with the re- 
flection that we were safeguarding 
humanity from any danger by carry- 
ing it out in the wilderness, miles 
from any city or human habitation. 
If there were to be any martyrs, we 
thought egotistically, it would be us 
alone. We had, of course, no inkling 
of the terrible force we were about to 
loose. 

“Early in the morning of the day 
of the disaster we rode from this place 
dovTi there to the plains, down to 
where you saw that charred splotch. 
We had with us a portable outfit of 
chemical instruments. It was our in- 
tention to smash one of the crystals, 
catch the fluid in our test-tubes, iso- 
late the black spot, and make an an- 
alysis of it and the liquid later. But 
we never did,” he said; “we never 
did.” 

A cough rattled in his throat. 

“It was Cabot who broke the crys- 
tal. Before noon, it was, but I’m not 
sure of the time. He knew how to do 
it ; he had all the tools necessary. The 
crystal lay inside a metal container. I 
tell you there was something uncanny 
about it glimmering in the sun ! The 
black spot was whirling madly, dash- 
ing itself with violence against the 


restraining walls as if it sensed that 
freedom was near. 

“ ‘Look at him,’ said Cabot tense- 
ly. ‘Look at him leaping and kicking. 
AVhat a dancer! What a — in a min- 
ute now and he ’ll be out of that ! ’ 

“Perhaps it was the phrase; per- 
haps it was the masculine pronoun 
used in connection with the black 
spot ; but suddenly I was afraid of the 
thing we would do. Fearful possi- 
bilities ran through my mind. 

“ ‘John,’ I cried, stepping back 
several paces, ‘John, don’t!’ 

“But Cabot never heard me. His 
hand went up with the heavy ham- 
mer. 

“Poor John! Nothing warned him 
— nothing stayed him ! 

“The blow came down. I heard 
the tinkling crash; then 

“‘Oh my God!’ 

“It was Cabot’s voice in a shrill 
scream of unutterable horror and 
agony. His bent figure straightened 
up, and from his hair and his out- 
flung arms blue lights crackled and 
streamed, and all around his body a 
column of something shimmered and 
shifted and grew. So for a moment 
he postured; then he began to dance. 
I tell you he began to dance, not by 
any force or power that resided in his 
own limbs, but as if he were jerked 
or writhed about by an external agent. 
I saw what that agent was. It was 
the black spot! Out of the gimuid 
it I’ose like an evil jinnee and took on 
the form and shape of something 
monstrous, inhuman, horrible. It 
leapt and whirled ; and yes, though I 
couldn’t hear it, it sang and shouted. 
It was the nucleus of an increasing 
body of light. I felt searing heat 
scorch my cheeks and bum my throat 
with every breath I drew. More! I 
felt that streaming fingers of light 
were reaching out at me, clutching. 

“With a sob of fear I turned and 
ran. Cabot’s horse had broken loose 
and was running wildly across the 
plains. My own was plunging madly 
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at the end of its picket rope. Some- 
ho-^v I mounted and fled, but after 
several miles of such flight my horse 
put its hoof in a prairie-dog hole and 
broke its leg, pitching me over its 
head. 

“How long I lay dead to the world 
I don't know; but the long shadows 
were running eastward when I came 
to. The air was acrid and bitter. 
AVith fearful eyes I saw that the day 
was unaccountably dark and that the 
pillar of fire out on the plains had 
g^o^^^^ to immense proportions. Even 
as I gazed on it, it grew. Hour after 
hour it grew, adding to its circum- 
ference and height. From the four 
comers of the horizon, in mighty 
arches that dipped to a common cen- 
ter, flowed infinitesimal particles of 
what seemed golden dust, I know 
now that all the electricity was be- 
ing sucked out of the air, darkening 
the day, blackening thd night, and 
rendering all machinery useless. But 
then I Imew only that the pillar of 
fire, the center to which those 'parti- 
cles eohered, was drawing nearer and 
nearer to where I lay. For I could 
barely move, my feet seemed like lead, 
and there was a tight band round my 
chest. 

“Perhaps I was delirious, out of my 
head ; I do not know, but I got on my 
feet and walked and walked, and 
when I couldn’t walk I crawled. 
Hours and hours I crawled, driven 
ahead by a growing horror of the 
nightmare that pursued me ; yet when 
I stopped, exhausted, I was still far 
away from the foothills and the pil- 
lar of fire was nearer than ever’. I 
could see the monstrous black thing 
inside of it dancing and whirling. My 
God ! It Avas reaching out dark 
streamers of fire after me ; it was call- 
ing out that it Avanted 'me, that it 
Avould have me, that nothing this side 
of heaven or hell could keep it from 
me; and as it shot this implacable 
message into my senses, it greAv big- 
ger, it danced faster, and it eame 
closer. 


“Again I staggered to my feet and 
ran. Late night found me several 
miles below here, quenching my thirst 
at a spring of Avater AA'hieh trickles 
from the side of a rock. I looked back, 
and the pillar of fire was noAV so high 
that it lost itself in the heav^ens. All 
aroimd me played a livid light, a light 
that flung the shape of a gigantic 
dancing horror this way and that. 
Did I tell you that this light Avas like 
a pillar? Yes, it AA’as like a pillar 
Avhose middle SAvelled out in a great 
arc; and I knew that I AA’as doomed, 
that I could not escape, and SAVoon- 
ing horror overcame me and I fell to 
the ground and buried my face in my 
hands. 

“Hour’s passed — or was it only 
minutes? I can not say. I could feel 
my body writhing, tAvisting. Every 
atom of my flesh was vibrating to an 
unnatural rhythm. I Avas crazy, yes, 
out of my head, delirious, but I swear 
to you that I heard John Cabot cry- 
ing to me, imploring, ‘ For God ’s sake, 
break the crystal, break the crystal!’ 
and I cried back into my huddled 
armis, not speaking, yet screaming it, 
‘We broke the cr3rstal! God help us! 
AYe broke the crj'stal!’ 

‘ ‘ Then suddenly it came to me that 
he meant the second crystal. Yes, j-es, 
I understood. The fiendish thing out 
there on the plain AA’as seeking, not 
me, but its counterpart. 

“The second erj’stal was in the 
knapsack still SAAnng on my back. 
AVith insane furj’ I tore it out of its 
padded, protected housing and 
AA'hirled it OA’er my head. Filled with 
loathing of the terrible thing, I flung 
it from me as far as the strength of 
mA’ ai’m Avould permit. Perhaps 
tAvent.v Awards awaj’ it crashed into a 
rock and was shattered to pieces. I 
saAv the slh’ers of it glint and flash; 
then from the spot where it struck 
rose a column of light, and in the 
column of light was a whirling speck. 
Like its predecessor it grew and grew, 
and as it grcAV, receded from me in 
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the direction of the mightier pillar 
■whirling and calling. How can I tell 
you of the weird dance of the evil 
ones? They sang to each other, and I 
know the song they sang, but I can 
not toll it to you because it was not 
sung in words. 

“At what hour they came together, 
whether it was day or night, I do not 
know. Only I saw them merge. With 
their coming together the terrible 
power that was sucking in the world’s 
electrical forces to one gigantic cen- 
ter became neutralized. The heavens 
split open as the bolts of lightning 
devastated the sky. Through the 
rent firmament I saw a black shape 
cleave its way. Whatever had been in 
the two crystals was leaving the 
earth, was plunging through the 
Milky Way, through the incalculable 
spaces beyond the reach of our most 
powerful telescopes, back, back. . . .” 

T wo days later, in a grave beside 
the tumbling mountain stream, 
his brother-in-law and I buried all 
that was mortal of Peter Ross. Over 
his resting-place we piled a great 
cairn of rocks so that the spring floods 
might not wash his body away nor 
coyotes worry the tomb of the dead. 
When I parted with the bereaved sis- 
ter, she pressed me to accept the cedar 
box. 

‘ ‘ Poor Peter ! ’ ’ she said. ‘ ‘ Toward 
the last he ran a fever all the time 
and was delirious ; but he wanted you 
to have the box, and so you must take 
it.” 

I saw that she attached no impor- 
tance to his story. 

“He never mentioned it before,” 
she said; “he was out of his head.” 


And so I was inclined to believe un- 
til I examined the contents of the box. 
Then I changed my mind. If what he 
told us had been naught but the re- 
sult of morbid brooding and delirium, 
then he must have been morbid and 
delirious for years pi'eceding his 
death, because the written version of 
his story began simply, “It is nearly 
a year now since,” and was a bare 
recital of facts, written plainly and 
in the manner of a man with no es- 
pecial gift for expressing himself in 
words. Nor was that all. Besides the 
manuscript mentioned •were revealed 
various letters which I perused, let- 
ters from Cabot to Ross, Ross to Cab- 
ot, covering a period of years and 
telling of their ideas and plans and 
of the theft of the crystals. The W’hole 
story, save for its denouement, could 
be pieced together from those letters. 

Incredible as Peter Ross’s tale had 
sounded in the telling, wild and in- 
coherent though it had been, and col- 
ored with fever and delirium, none 
the less it was time. And as if to 
rout whatever disbelief might be still 
lurking in my mind, I saw that which 
Anally led me to place the whole mat- 
ter before the Royal Academy of 
Science in Canada, and before vari- 
ous other scientific bodies, as I have 
recorded; and which in this latter 
day, so that mankind may be warned 
against the menace imprisoned in the 
crystals, has made me put everything 
down here: the crowning evidence of 
all. For in the bottom of the box 
Avas a round object; and when I 
picked it up my fascinated eyes were 
held by a transparent bubble the size 
of an orange with a black spot at its 
core, dancing, dancing. . . . 
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“With the quickness of light the two monsters 
were coiled around each other.” 





1. The Blue Diamonds 

S TEPPING to the deck rail, Neal 
Emory stared dotvn at the 
black water that foamed along 
the wall of the ship’s hull. As he 
gazed, he gripped the protecting rail 
with both hands, and held himself a 
few inches away from it as though 
fearful of losing his balance and going 
over. His nervousness, under the eir- 
oumstanees, was natural. He had just 
had a narrow escape from falling into 
that fathomless black water! 

Restlessly he moved away and be- 
gan to pace up and down the deserted 
promenade, pressing his hands to his 
W. T.— 2 


temples now and then in an effort to 
relieve the ache that persisted there. 
He felt as if he had recently waked 
from a coma induced by drugs, instead 
of from a supposedly normal slumber. 
His nerves were raw and jerky, his 
eyes smarted as though there were 
sand in them, and his head throbbed 
painfully with every beat of his heart. 
It was a curious physical discomfort 
to have been brought on by so tenu- 
ous a thing as a dream. 

But then, he mused, it had been a 
curious dream j though he hardly 
knew whether to define it as that — ^he 
could remember no scenes or events 
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such as usually.! can be recalled after 
a nightmare. It. was all vague> form- 
less. It had been less .like a dream than 
like a distant command coming to him 
over the: desolate noises of creaking 
timbei-s and . swishing dra])es always 
to be heard on a steamer at the dead 
of night in mid-ocean. 

All he could call to mind of it now 
was a dim recollection of struggling 
against some power, some. intangible 
foi’ce,that strove to make him go some- 
where he did not want to go. He 
could remember hanging back against 
the power that hauled at him, but 
could not remember. A\'hat the pow’er 
itself might be. Up recalled that a 
hand had seemed to ehiteh his own 
and pull him. forward, but there Avas 
uo romemberable substance or shape 
to the clutching hand. There was 
nothing to fasten to, save the fact 
that suddenly in hjs sleci) be had felt 
liimself moving, moving, in spite of 
all his efforts to stand still. 

An uncomfoidable .sensation of 
ci‘amp in his right .shoulder had waked 
him — to discover himself iu an alarm- 
ing ])osition,. 

He Avas .standing on a chair by the 
oj)en port-hole of his stateroom. His 
head and left shoulder Avere eroA\-ded 
through the uperturo .so that he Avas 
looking directly doAvn into the Avater 
that fell aAvay from the ship in her 
rapid flight ; and he Avas trying me- 
chanically to foi ip- his I’ight shoulder 
also thi'ough the nainoAV opening. His 
left arm Avas .groi»iug doAAii as tliough 
ins])ired by a will of its OA\m to domi- 
nate the I'est. of iiLs body and lead it 
to’the oblivion below. Altogether it Avas 
fortunate that .he had been, arou.sed 
by the pressure of the sharp brass 
casement against his .shoulder. Small 
as the port-thole Avas, he might easily 
liave succeeded in forcing his way 
through! , 

It had been a strange nightmare 
Avith po.ssibilitiies I of . a tragic end. 
Pi’obahly, he had told himself, it Avas 
the outcome of too much brooding 
over his father’s recent death. He 


must mingle more Avitli the other , pas- 
sengers, try to divert his mind as he 
had intended when he booked pa.ssage 
on the Mediterranean cruise. And at- 
tempting thus to explain the incident 
and dismiss it from his thoughts he 
had partly dressed, throAAii a heaA-y 
coat around his shoulders, and Avalked 
out here on the de.serted deck to see 
if he could get rid of the headache 
that had come Avith his odd di'eam. 

It Avasn’t until a little later that he 
had remembered a peculiar thing, a 
trivial but puzzling detail: Although 
he was almost helplessly right-handed 
in CA’^ery move he made, the aim that 
had graped through the port-hole first 
had been his left arm. The hand that 
had assumed the initiatiA'e and led 
the rest of his body, contrary to a 
lifetime of habit, had been his left 
hand. It Avas a small riddle to obsess 
his mind in the face of the graA'er 
fact that he liad very nearly com- 
mitted suicide in his sleep, but ncA’^cr- 
thele.s.s it persisted. 

Stopping under a deck light he 
raised the offendmg left hand and 
stared at it as though he thought to 
remark a change in it, a difference 
from its felloAv that might explain the 
puzzle. As he made the moA'e, a ring 
on his little finger glittered faintly as 
it caught and reflected the dull illumi- 
nation. 

It Avas an odd piece of jcAA'eliy con- 
sisting of a flat-cut, oblong stone of 
deepest indigo blue like a tiny bit of 
polished night sly, held in a heavy 
gold mounting formed of tAA’^o coiled 
snakes. The stone, peeuliai'ly attract- 
ive in its dark, almost sullen shad- 
ing, was a blue diamond 

A FTER a feAv moments of brisk pac- 

ing, the cool night breeze cleared 
his head .somewhat; and, feeling mora 
himself, he leaned against the rail and 
lit a cigarette. 

As he stood there a man appi'oached 
him at a rapid AAmlk, gazed at and 
through liim, and thudded by, haAung 
paid him uo more attention than if he 
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had been part of the deck rail. For 
an instant Neal had the eurions illu- 
,sion that he was no thicker than a 
shadow, a transparent substance 
through which one could look at will. 
While he was shrugging aside this 
uncomfortable sensation the other 
went by again and he noticed him 
more clearly. 

He was unacquainted with him per- 
.sonally, but he recognized him at sight 
as a certain Professor Eden Sander- 
son who was supposed to be something 
of a mystery. On every hand he had 
overheard gossip about the eccentric 
professor. He had heard fabulous de- 
scriptions of his ^eat bulk ; va^e re- 
ports of his briUiance as a scientist, 
though no one seemed able to place 
his name precisely ; and puzzled specu- 
lation as to why so virile a man should 
keep himself ^ut up in his cabin so 
.secretively. Everybody, it seemed, was 
wondering who he was and why he was 
so seclusive. Neal, sunk in reminis- 
eenees of his father’s tragedy, had ap- 
peared to be the only one aboard 
who had no curiosity concerning him. 
The giant professor was placed at his 
table in the salon; but beyond notic- 
ing idly that he had never taken a 
meal there in spite of the perfect 
weather, he had not thought twice 
about the man. Now here he was, tak- 
ing advantage of the lateness of the 
hour to tramp in seclusion along the 
promenade deck. 

Certainly, Neal confessed to him- 
self, he was a figure to provoke curi- 
osity ! 

Gossip had said that he was unusu- 
ally large, and gossip had not exag- 
gerated. He was one of the biggest 
human beings Neal had ever seen. 
Himself just short of six feet in 
height, he looked up at the massive 
bare head and felt like a pigmy in 
comparison. The spread of the man’s 
shoiilders was correspondingly enor- 
mous, and they rolled alternately for- 
ward with the swing of his heavy 
arms as though he were continually 
breaking a path through waist-high 


snow drifts. In spite of the cold his 
throat was bare, and a fringe of heavy 
black hair showed at the base of his 
neck where it matted up from his 
thick chest. His hands were bare, too, 
and on the backs of them was more 
spiky black hair. His face was covered 
with stiff, blue-black beard, in strik- 
ing contrast with his light ^ay, brood- 
ing eyes. Yet the intangible air of 
uncleanliness that sometimes comes 
with a superabundance of body hair 
w'as not at ail in evidence. He looked 
as clean as a north gale — and as irre- 
sistible. 

There was agitation in his tread as 
he walked; now and again his stiff 
black eyebrows met in a line over his 
light eyes; and his lii>8 moved as if 
he were mumbling to himself. 

Then abruptly, a few paces from 
Neal, he stopped as though he had run 
against a wall — and there started a 
struggle as odd as it was inexplicable. 

An enormous force seemed sudden- 
ly to gather from thin air and shove 
his great body toward the deck rail! 
It was as though a thousand shadowy 
hands were crowding to press him for- 
ward — as though a soundless hurri- 
cane beat steadily at him xmtil his 
huge frame was weak in its grip. 

There wasn’t a human being in 
sight in either direction. The deck 
around them was absolutely empty. 
Yet in that seemin^y empty space 
something gripped the big body with 
ever increasing violence! Neal could 
hear his heavy bi'eathing, and see 
.sweat glisten on his straining neck as 
he resisted it. Under the unseen pres- 
sure his arras were rigid as bars. His 
back arched in a quivering half -circle 
as he braced himself against the thing 
that bore him nearer and nearer to 
the deck’s edge and the black water 
beneath. 

And then, just as Neal had re- 
covered a little from the first paralysis 
of his amazement and was about to 
run to help him, the struggle ceased 
as abruptly as it had start^. What- 
ever it was that had threatened re- 
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leased its grip. The professor clung 
weakly to tiie rail and panted. 

A mom^t- later he straightened 
with a jerk, brought his left hand up 
before his eye^; and looked at it in- 
tently. With the move, Neal saw 
something glitter on his third finger. 
And for one astounding instant he 
had a clear glimpse of what the glit- 
tering things iwas! 

It was a' ring, consisting of a flat- 
cut, oblong stone of deepest indigo 
blue, held in a' heavy gold mounting 
molded in the semblance of two coiled 
serpents. As nearly as he could tell 
in the uncertain light, it was an exact 
duplicate of his own blue diamond 
ring! rir- t- 

Still breathing heavily, the profes- 
sor looked at the dark stone as though 
he were regarding a deadly thing — as 
a man might stare at a poisonous 
snake that held bim powerless in a 
hypnotic trance. • 

With an exclamation he suddenly 
tore it from his finger and threw it 
over the deck rail; It fell in a dully 
gleaming ar^ ;dropping vuth a slight 
splash inaudible in the hissing foam of 
the ship’s ‘progress. An instant he 
stood there, turning his head slowly 
to watch the spot vdiere the ring had 
disappeared. Then he squared his 
heavy shoulders, sighed with a relief 
that seemed tinged a little with doubt, 
and walked from the promenade. 

XTeal, relaxed his tense body and 
went slowly to his stateroom, re- 
viewdng the enigmatic scene he had 
just witnei^ed. Now, With the arched 
body no longer straining before his 
eyes, he began to wonder exactly what 
it was that' be- had seen; and he found 
it hard to believe' that he had watched 
a struggle at- All. It had seemed at 
the moment ’like a conflict between 
two powerful wrestlers, one of whom 
wns invisible; But this was nothing 
but imagination. What had there been 
to fight against : Only empty air ! Yet 
the professor had braced his arms and 
mvelled his muscles A^ thoiigh a dozen 


men were combined against him — 
pushing him toward the rail and 
death in the ocean below. 

Finally, as he dwelt on the weird 
event, he decided that the fellow must 
be afflicted with epilepsy ; though thi.s 
theory didn’t explain why he should 
throw away a valuable ring. Sittiiig 
down on the bed, he looked at the 
ring On his own hand, twisting it in- 
his fingers so the light gleamed sullen--' 
ly from the flat bine surface. Had the- 
professor’s ring been an actual dupli- 
cate, or had he been deceived in the 
poor light? It seemed impossible that' 
there should be a mate to his blue 
diamond. ... 

It had belonged originally to a 
frieild of his father’s, Jim Arfield, 
chief engineer of the North Africaii' 
Construction Company, who had' 
picked it up somewhere in the Orient. 
Five years ago Arfteld had died iti 
engineering disgrace — brought low' 
by the failure of one of his smallest 
and most insignificant jobs. A bridge 
over a low guUy had collapsed under 
a trainload of passengers. It seemejJ 
as though any student engineer might 
have design^ the simple thing; but 
Arfield, M-ith forty years of compli- 
cated engineering monuments to his 
credit, had fallen down on this com-: 
mon place job and had come home to 
live out the last few years of his use- 
less life. He had acquired the blue 
diamond ring shortly before design- 
ing the bridge that so luiaccountably 
went wrong. 

He had given the ring to Emory 
Senior just before he di^. Neal re- 
membered the date, the third of Au- 
gust, 1947, clearly enough — for it was 
just at this time that his father began 
the series of political mistakes that 
had so astounded all who knew hiitt. 
For no reason that anyone could dis- 
cover, he became a changed man. He 
turned from a brilliant politician into 
that most dangerous of persons — an 
egomaniac in a position of power. And 
he had crowned his life with five years* 
of inexciTsable blunders that had 
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Ruined his career, swept away most of 
his forttme, caused a wave of financial 
unrest along the whole Atlantic sea- 
board, and finally brought about his 
muinler by an ally who had been 
wrecked in the general crash. 

Both his father and Arfield had 
happened to acquire the blue diamond 
at about the time when disaster 
marked them down. It was mere coin- 
cidence, of eoui*se. The stone itself 
could hold no significance. It was too 
fantastic to suppose that a lump of 
carbon could mfliienee a man’s actions 
in any way. ... 

He shifted his thoughts, and turned 
off the light. He must stop thinking 
of the past. Already such brooding 
had caused him to walk in his sleep. 
Toward the open port-hole. Left hand 
first. Ch;rious that his left hand should 
have taken precedence over his 
right. . . . 

At length he dropped off to sleep. 

W HEN he woke next morning he 
found that the weather had 
changed. The sky was gray, and a 
wand whistled from the east that 
heeled the ship with its force and 
piled up waves that hourly grew 
higher. By nightfall the motion of the 
ship was extreme. Less than a dozen 
passengers came to the salon for din- 
ner. It w’as perhaps because of the 
prevailing air of desertion that Pro- 
fessor Sandei’son chose that evening 
to take his first meal outside the soli- 
tude of his cabin. 

Neal regarded him dubiously as he 
lowered his weight into the chair op- 
poedte. A man of his colossal size with 
a suspected strain of mental queer- 
ness was not too comfortable a dinner 
partner ! But the bearded face seemed 
composed enough now, and the light 
gray eyes were clear with calm reason 
and perfect health. 

In view of his reputation of being 
a rathei' sul^ heimit, Neal hesitated 
to address him for a moment ; but the 
scientist nodded slightly as he met his 
gaze, and seemed not at all apt to 


resent attempts at acquaintance. He 
appeared to be an entirely diffei-ent 
person from the harassed being of the 
evening before. Neal made a tenta- 
tive overture. 

'‘You’re one of a very few,” he 
commented, waving around at the 
empty dining-salon. “Yesterday I 
overheard several of our fellow pas- 
sengers mention this as their twenty- 
fourth voyage, and I see none of them 
here tonight. You are used to the sea, 
I suppose?” 

“I have never been on a ship be- 
fore, ’ ’ answered the profe^r, and the 
air seemed to quiver visibly in time 
to the slow vibrations of his heavy 
voice. ‘ ‘ I have always been too busy in 
my laboratoiy to do much traveling. ’ ’ 

He beckoned to one of the stewards. 

“My usual dinner,” he rumbled. 
“The head stewawl will tell you what 
it is. ’ ’ 

For a time there was silence as he 
approached his special meal with a 
hearty but guarded appetite. Neal 
found himself looking at an array of 
food that guided his mind back to 
the training-table of his college days. 
In comparison with the older man’s 
scientifically balanced meal, his own 
standard dinner seemed luxiirious. 

“You must be an athlete,” he re- 
marked at last. 

The professor shook his shaggy 
head. “No,” he said pleasantly. “At 
least not in the sense you probably 
meg,n. I eat carefully, as you see, be- 
cause I must keep myself in the best 
of physical shape in order to accom- 
pli^ my mission.” 

The silence that followed was only 
awkward because Neal made it so. The 
professor went on eating as placidly 
as though he had said nothing in the 
least unusual. 

“Your — mission?” Neal repeated 
at last. 

At the tone of his voice the profes- 
sor glanced up with a slight smile. 

“Oh, I’m not a missionary,” he 
said. “My activities are entirdy sci- 
entific — though it is possible that 
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some people mi^t class them as re- 
ligions.” 

Astronomy was the only branch of 
science Neal could think of as re- 
motely to be classed with religion. He 
called to mind accounts he had read 
of distant observatories placed in the 
purer air of tropic islands and desert 
1)1 aces. 

“You’re on your way to some 
astronomical post, perhaps?” he in- 
(|uired. 

“No. My work doesn’t concern the 
Jieavens either literally or figurative- 
ly,” answered Professor Sanderson. 
“I said it might be termed religious, 
in a sense, b^ause it has to do with 
good and evil. Particularly evil!” 

“That does sound as if it left the 
realms of science,” Neal murmured. 

“Not at all. — and its destruc- 

tion — are purely matters for science 
to deal with, if only people knew 
it. . . .” The professor halted as 
though regretting his loquacity, and 
turned his -attention to eating. 

“The destruction of e'l'il ? ” Neal re- 
peated at last. “That is an odd word 
to use in such a connection, I have al- 
ways thought of evil as a thing to be 
eradicated, perhaps by edheation, per- 
haps by punishment of evil-doers. It 
never occurred to me that it was a 
thing tangible enough to be — de- 
stroyed.” 

“Neither has it occurred to anyone 
else, outside of myself and another,” 
was the answer. “But just a little 
thought serves to explain the puzzle 
readily. But perhaps you are not in- 
terested. ...” 

“I am quite interested,” said Neal, 
truthfully enough. 

‘ ‘ BEGIN with, * ’ .said the professor, 
still looking as though he rather 
regretted the initial loquacity that had 
started him on the subject, “the world 
is ^vemed by an abstract good in- 
telligence that is constantly being 
attacked by an abstract e\’il intelli- 
gence. This is an old truth. Men have 
known it, or felt it, since they walked 


on two legs. They have called the good 
influence by many names. Also they 
have branded the e\'il intelligence in 
many ways. Devil is our name for the 
latter, for instance.” 

He glanced covertly at Neal as 
though to see how his words were 
being received, then continued. 

“Another tiling that is common 
knowledge is that this abstract good 
intelligence has occasionally been em- 
bodied in human form. Now and then 
a great personage arises who is some- 
how linked directly with the benevo- 
lent influence that shapes the universe. 
There have been several examples of 
this. 

“So far does the knowledge of man 
extend. But the corollary to these 
trutlis has been somewhat overlooked, 
I think. For, if the good influence can 
be personifled' and made tangible, 
there is nothing to prevent the evil 
intelligence from imdergoing the same 
pixicess and becoming an incarnate 
thing. And once made tangible, it 
follows that there is nothing to pre- 
vent science from locating and de- 
stroying it.” 

He calmly replenished his glass 
with mineral water. 

“Then according to your the- 
ory ” Neal began. But the pro- 

fessor bristled a little at the word, as 
though it had been thrown at him on 
some painful occasion, perhaps in con- 
nection with this very subject on 
which he was discoursing. 

“Theory!” he rumbled. “Theory! 
I am not gi\ing idle suppositions 
merely to make pleasant conversation. 
This is no theory — it has grown be- 
yond that into actual fact! By my 
efforts, and those of a brilliant man 
who is now dead, it has been definitely 
proved that the evil intelligence is the 
one now incarnated in human form — 
at least I think it’s human! — and it is 
the task of my life to remove this evil 
being from an unsusiiecting world. 
That is my mission.” 

Neal gazed incredulously at the sci- 
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entist, and wondered if he talked that 
way to everyone he met. 

And then the professor’s fork clat- 
tered to the floor as he stared for the 
first time at Neal's left hand. 

“That ring!” he boomed. “Whei’e 
did you get that ring ! ’ ’ 

His light eyes widened as though 
seeing ghostly things. Neal moved un- 
easily in his chau' as he wondered 
again if the bearded giant Avere men- 
tally unbalanced. Seeing his confu- 
sion, the professor reddened slightly 
and made an effort to compose himself. 

“Borry I shouted at you like that,” 
he apologized. “You see, I used to 
have a ring exactly like it, and I 
never dreamed there might be a dupli- 
cate. I thought for a moment yours 
might be the same one — ^but that is 
impossible! At least it ought to be 
impossible, because last night I ” 

“Yes, I know,” said Neal as the 
pix>fessor paused uncertainly. “I was 
there and saAv you.” 

“So it AA^as you!” He squinted 
thoughtfully. “I Avas so preoccupied, 
I wasn’t sure. . . . Did you see what 
happened before I threAv it over the 
rail?” 

Neal nodded. Professor Sanderson 
leaned forward as tliough he Avere 
about to explain, then closed his lips 
as he quite as obviously decided 
against it. 

“Where did you get your ring?” 
he asked at length. “It’s od'd there 
should be two of them. Do you know 
anything of its history ? ” 

Neal told him of Arfield’s acquisi- 
tion of it. The name, Arfield, rang 
familiarly in the professor’s memory; 
and in ansAver to his resulting ques- 
tion, Neal described the disaster that 
had driA^en him from his profession of 
engineering. Then he mentioned that 
hLs father had worn the rmg also. Of 
his violent death he said nothing ; but 
the professor seemed to guess. 

“And your father?” he inquired. 
“Did his possession of the diamond 
make no difference in his life?” 

Neal stared. “What possible differ- 


ence could the mere oAvneiship of a 
ring make in a man’s life?” he count- 
ered. 

“It depends on the ring,” Sander- 
son ansAvered. “You say nothing hap- 
pened to him that might be compared 
Avith Aifield’s disaster?” 

“He seemed changed, somehoAv, 
during his last years,” Neal admitted 
at last. “And he died — was murdered, 
a month ago.” 

The scientist nodded as though he 
had expected some such reply. Again 
he subjected Neal to a thoughtful 
scrutiny. 

“And you’A^e never linked thcAA-ear- 
ing of the ring Avith the downfall of 
your father and youi* father ’s friend ? ’ ’ 
he probed. 

“Once or tAvice some such thought 
had crossed my mind. But I have 
never allowed myself to take such a 
superstition seriously. ...” 

“It isn’t entirely superstition !” de- 
clared Professor Sanderson, a grim 
line forming around his mouth. He 
drummed imcertainly with his heavy 
fiiigers. Then, “I’d like to tell you 
something of my OAvn story,” he said 
abniptly, “of the task for which I’a’c 
been trained all my life, and some- 
tliing of the reason that prompted me 
to throw my ring into the sea last, 
night. "Will you come to my state- 
room?’-’ 

“YTith pleasure,” said Neal, rising 
uncertainly to the swaying floor. “I’ll 
order coffee .to be brought in ” 

“For yourself, if you like,” said 
the professor. “I never drink coffee. 
Its effect on the heart is slight — ^but 
in just that small a degree it might 
lessen my chances of saving an igno- 
rant Avorld from the horrible power 
that controls it.” 

2. The Mind Machine 

T hirty-six years before. Professor 
Sanderson said, during the great 
W’^orld War in 1916, a boy was bom in 
the charity ward of a west coast city. 
The father, a heavyweight pinze- 
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fighter, had died six months pre^dous- 
ly; and the tnother, a variety dancer, 
left life yrit^ the birth of the child. 
The boy was sent to an orphan asylum 
where the first six years of his baby- 
hood were spent/’ 

To the institution one day there 
came a middle-aged scientist who 
wanted to adopt a son. The qualifica- 
tion he desired most was health; for 
the son he picked was to be trained 
long hours daily to be worthy of a 
certain mi.ssibn he had in mind for 
him. 

The matron led out the sturdy little 
son of the prize-fighter and the profes- 
sor carried him off to his lonely labo- 
ratory in the mountains. And with the 
boy’s eighth birthday there began the 
training of which Eden had given the 
matron a hint. 

P’irst, a carefully selected diet came 
into being. The best of food in sparse 
quantities, scientifically balanced, was 
set before him, together with mtamin 
concoctions of the professor’s own 
formula;, until he was eating at a 
trainmg-table that would have roused 
the envy of an Olympic runner. 

Next he entered a course of strenu- 
ous physical exercise. There were fast 
walks over the mountains — orderly 
twistings and turnings in the gymnas- 
ium over the laboratory that Eden 
had fitted up with apparatus from the 
city — swimming in the icy mountain 
creek where it widened into a pool 
behind the house. And during rest 
periods he lay in a glass-enclosed 
alcove built on the roof, his skin soak- 
ing in sun rays carefully filtered 
through panes tinted to the profes- 
sor’s specifications and which sepa- 
rated the light beams in some way, 
and for some reason, that no one else 
quite understood. 

Last came mental training. Mathe- 
matics was the order of the day, 
budding into advanced algebra when 
the boy was still at an age normally 
devoted to soldiers and Indians. Phys- 
ics came next; with Latin, a.s the 
tongue of science, and the practical 


ologies close behind. The more grace- 
ful chores of the modern curriculum 
were almost wholly ignored. Eden 
didn ’t think they would help in equip- 
ping him for his great life-work. 

At the begmning there was a sched- 
ule of five hoUre of study and five 
hours of exercise every day. Gradu- 
ally this was lengthened to six houi«, 
to six and a half, and finally to ei^t 
hours. The two-mile runs were in- 
creased to four ; and the swims in the 
chill creek behind the house lasted 
later and later into autumn, until at 
length they were extended through 
winter with the thermometer at zero 
or lower. 

At fifteen he was nearly six feet 
tall, weighed a hundred and seventy- 
four pounds, and had a grasp of gen- 
eral science that was astounding. And 
at fifteen he rebelled at the monastic 
simplicity and labor of his life. 

Often he had asked his mentor why 
he must keep such arduous training- 
hour^ and always Eden had put him 
off with evasive answers, or had mere- 
ly told him he wasn’t old enough to 
understand. Now, with the body and 
brain of an average man of twenty- 
eight, though he was actually only fif- 
teen years old, he insisted on an an- 
swer. He faced the 8eienti.st and de- 
manded an explanation of why, out 
of each day of his life, a third .should 
be devoted to exercise that would 
kill a lumberjack, a third to exhaust- 
ed sleep, a third to dry scientific 
study with no end seeming to be in 
view for its application. 

Outwardly composed, but inwardly 
trembling with the suspense of how 
it might be received, Eden finally gave 
him the explanation he demanded. He 
told him of the incarnate evil intelli- 
gence — the monstrous Thing — he was 
being trained to meet. He couched his 
wor^ in curt scientific terms which, 
while making the import of his talk 
seem more astoUiidiiig than ever in 
contrast with its cold phraseolog 5 ^ 
held young Sandei’son’s well-train^ 
mind from instantly branding the 
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story as a concoetion of a madman. 
And at tlie same moment, for the 
first time, he showed him the indigo 
diamond. 

E den began with the theory upon 
which he had founded his scien- 
tific life years before : That the pres- 
ence in human beings of large-scale 
good or evil is unnatural, abnormal, 
and due entirely to obedience to some 
powerful outside influence. 

It is natural, he said, for humanity 
to commit good or evil actions in a 
small way ; the small vices and virtues 
are inherent in human nature. But to 
remain natural they must remain 
small! Man is only an animal after 
all, imable by his own effort to escape 
the natural law of mediocrity and 
perform acts of great good or evil. 

Yet occasionally men do grow be- 
yond themselves and accomplish evil 
on a vast and hence unnatural scale. 
What was the answer? What factor 
entered here, tuned the brain to ab- 
normal pitch, and drove these men 
from the path followed by their nat- 
ural, mediocre brothers? Some exter- 
nal influence, some transmitted power 
of evil, must inflame every man who 
deviates from normality and leads 
his section of earth to ruin and 
death. 

How it operated, and of what it 
might consist, were the problems to 
which Eden applied hims^f. 

Since man’s actions originate in his 
brain, the course of his experiment 
necessarily led through the mind. 
First, then, he must have a machine 
to measure grade and degree of men- 
tal activity. 

He set to work, and out of his ne- 
cessity he invented the instrument he 
needed. It was simple enough in prin- 
ciple — a detector on the order of a 
seismograph, to record disturbances of 
distant minds just as that machine re- 
corded disturbances of distant earth 
surfaces. It was a fragile, sensitive 
thing of platinum wire like cobwebs, 
coiled springs that must be grasped 


delicately with tweezers and held to 
the light in order to be visible, and 
fine mesh screening, like bits of gos- 
samer. Faintly elect,rifled it caught 
and measured the quantity and qual- 
ity of thought. Hie .eajied it the edo- 
graph. 

The edograph did its work too well 
at first! It reacted to every strong, 
clearly defined, thought-stream in 
range ; and as ite range was the face 
of the earth, the indicator needle did 
little but dart from calibration to 
calibration too rapidly for the eye to 
follow. Eden was aghast at the un- 
foreseen development, which yet 
shoifld have been so apparent to an 
experimenter. But a solution soon of- 
fered itself. 

An infamous mui’derer — one of 
those inhuman beings who seem 
wholly evil — had been caught, and lay 
in the death cell of the state prison. 
So to the prison went Eden with his 
thought irecorder; and he obtained 
permission to spend a night in the ad- 
joining cell. 

Knowing the sinister quality of the 
murderer’s thought, and with that 
thought dominating all else because it 
was so near, it was finally possible for 
him to get the wave length and set the 
machine to record only evil mental 
disturbances. Then he retarded the 
sensitivity of the instrument so that 
only the purest and strongest of de- 
structive vibrations were recorded on 
the finely calibrated dial. 

N ow he began the advanced stage 
of his work. 

His first observation was that the 
needle pointed steadily to a figure a 
third of the way around the dial, indi- 
cating a constant flow of evil power 
from some unguessable point in the 
compass. It was like a gigantic black 
river, that steady flow. It proved that 
there really was some malignant 
power — some living, devilish Thing — 
that squatted afar in a hidden place 
and ruled hiunanity through its baser 

■ ! ■ .iiv/ , 
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The problem was now to ascertain 
what it might be — if, indeed, it were 
not entirely abstract — ^and try to lo- 
cate it. ‘ 

He accepted the constant recording 
of e\al as his working normal, set the 
dial so the zero point coincided with 
the unmoving detector needle, and be- 
gan to spend all his waking hours 
before his edograph with a chart ruled 
off to record everj' variation of the 
sensitive machine. 

Now and again the needle crawled 
up a few points; re^mained for a little 
while, and dropped back again, its 
movements forming a power peak on 
the spaced clmrt. 

With every powei* peak, Eden 
.searched the Wding journals of the 
world for news of some tremendous 
hurt to humanity, and tried to trace 
the author of it — a discovery easily 
made in most cases, since few of these 
eataclj'sms came under the heading of 
crime and the authors were under no 
necessiy of wmcealing their identi- 
ties. The information thus gained was 
faithfully tabulated, with particular 
care taken to mention distance and 
compass direction. 

For example, the needle would rise 
to 12 :02 ; and next day’s paper would 
disclose that a well-known stock 
manipulator had made over a hundred 
million dollars by playing with the 
price of some essential and life-giving 
cereal. At the time he planned the 
coup he was in Florida, giving his 
orders from there by telephone. 
Promptly Eden would ascertain the 
latitude and longitude of the Florid- 
ian town, its distance from the lab- 
oratory, and its compass direction ; 
and set the figures down against the 
12.02 registration. 

Again, the needle would point to 
11.39 ; and a small item would appear 
in the newspapers revealing the fact 
that the mayor of a certain city had 
reported its tenements — ^notorious fire- 
traps — ^to be reasonably fire-proof and 
sanitary. There follow'ed distance and 


location, which was filed with the dial 
reading. 

Occasionally it was some time be- 
fore the meaning of a power de\aation 
was explained. Thus there was the iii- 
stance wdien the edograph registered 
8.21, and it w'as fourteen months be- 
fore the tabulation could be com- 
pleted ; A too economically construct- 
ed theater roof caved with the weight 
of an unusually heavy snowfall dur- 
ing a crowded attendance, and thfe 
contractor was to be tried for crimi- 
nal negligence. He had 0. K.’d the 
building plans just fourteen months 
before! 

From the^ tabulations Eden worked 
at the task of locating the malevolent 
central power of evil, figuring that by 
reducing to a formula the geographic 
locations, distances, and correspond- 
ing degrees of disturbance registered, 
he could get a wave-length-distance 
ratio that would give him the infor- 
mation he sought. 

The result was a failure because one 
of his factors was inconstant : The de- 
gree of individual force varied so that 
a man five hundred miles away might 
register no more strongly than a man 
two thou.sand miles away, provided 
the latter’s villainy was the more gi- 
gantic. 

This was proved without further 
doubt by the instance where the needle 
reached the astounding height of 
39.40, to be followed shortly by news 
of the invasion of Belgium. Here was 
a mental explosion thousands of miles 
away that showed stronger than any 
other case on file, near or far ! A new 
method must be tried. 

I T WAS shortly after this that an in- 
cident oeeun*ed in his life whieli 
was to have an important bearing on 
his work — and which revealed the 
fact that his persistent labors were not 
entirely unknown to the dim enemy 
he was beginning to threaten with ex- 
posure. 

A man knocked at his door one 
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night, said he Iiad l(»t his way, and 
asked if he eoiUd be" sheltered until 
morning. There was no other house 
for miles around and it was so late in 
autumn that a night out of doors was 
imthinkable. Without question, Eden 
invited him to be his guest. 

He pTOved to be an educated man, 
an interesting talker, and a pleasant 
fellow. Eden thoroughly enjoyed his 
unexpected company. He conversed 
more freely ^vith him than he had 
talked to anyone else in years. In him 
he foxmd an audience gifted with the 
power of flattering attention; and he 
discovered himself describing his life 
alone in the mountains, such incidents 
of his laboratory existence as he 
thought might be interesting to a lay- 
man — and even something of the 
nature of his greatest experiment. 

Here, however, he quickly drew back 
into his accustomed shell of reticence. 
For all he knew the fellow might be 
a journalist; and he would be more 
than a fool if he continued frankly to 
expose the details of his life’s supreme 
work to the possible jeers of the pub- 
lic. 

He was astoimded at the effort of 
will it cost to refrain from babbling to 
this utter stran^r ! 

In the morning his guest left di- 
rectly after breakfast, thanking him 
for his courtesy. And it wasn’t till 
aftenioon that Eden stumbled onto 
the personal possession he had left 
behind. Whether it was an oversight 
or a clumsy attempt at tactful pay- 
ment, he couldn’t decide. . . . 

It was a ring — a darkly transpar- 
ent, flat-cut blue stone held in a heavy 
gold moimting formed of two coiled 
serpents. At a glance he saw that it 
wp very old, and probably valuable. 
Either his guest was a quixotic multi- 
millionaire to scatter such favors in 
his walxe, or he was a singularly foi’- 
getful man. On the chance that the 
latter was the correct supposition, he 
wrote to the city’s leading daily and 
had an announcement inserted in the 
personal column; but he never heard 


from his guest ag^, nor ran across 
the name he had given — Charles Der- 
rez. 

I T WAS immediately afterward that 
his invaluable edograph refused to 
function. 

The indicator needle ceased to regis- 
ter accurately the evil thoughts of dis- 
tant minds, and seemed to have ac- 
quired a devilish genius of its own. 
The slender hand darted and quiv- 
ered, raced around the dial only to 
fall back to zero and remain inert, 
swung like an insane pendulum. In 
alarm he retarded the sensitivity of 
the machine lest it destroy itself by 
its owm violence, and tried to find the 
trouble and adjust it. 

The task proved impossible. Though 
diminished in activity it continued its 
senseless quivering and chaotic .swing- 
ing, its starts and stops and meaning- 
less spasms. The cause was evidently 
external, and he must solve its mys- 
tery or give up his experiment and 
call the years wasted. 

Was it some actual recording of 
new plans of dictators in the war then 
being waged? No. Tliat would not 
account for the wild convulsions of 
the instrument: A steady flow would 
have been registered. Was it some 
concentrated, deliberate design against 
his experiment? Probably. By elimi- 
nation he worked it out. 

The only stranger to enter his lab- 
oratory for years was the man, Der- 
rez. In some manner he must have 
radiated an influence powerful enough 
nearly to wi*eek the edograph. The in- 
fluence persisted in his absence. Was 
it a ghost of his will lingering behind 
him, a psychic echo of an uncommonly 
evil soul remaining within the four 
walls of the laboratory? It was pos- 
sible, but not scientifically probable. 
Some force more direct and tangible 
than a psychic echo was producing the 
crazy gyrations of the edograph 
needle? 

Well — the man actually had left 
behind something more tangible than 
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reflected pereonalitj*. He had left his 
ring. And it began to seem probable 
now that it had been left neither 
through oversight nor quixotism. 

Keenly watching the convulsive 
movement of the needle, Eden slipped 
the ring on his finger and approached 
the instrument to test the possible ef- 
fect of proximity. . . . 

Instantly with the feel of the ring 
a temporaiy insanity clutched him! 
It was a physical insanity, leaving his 
mmd untouched, as though another 
person had been poured into his skin 
and were waving his arms and moving 
his legs regardless of the commands of 
his brain. And the brain withdrew, 
appalled, and watched the astounding 
rebellion of the body. 

He grasped a heavy stick and 
smashed a row of test-tubes to bits. 
He lifted a storage batterj- as though 
it were a biscuit tin, and crashed it 
through a window. For thirty sec- 
onds he raged around the laboratory, 
breaking everything within reach. 

And then, with club upraised, he 
approached the edograph — that frag- 
ile, intricate mass of cobweb wires 
and mesh ! 

But here the amazed brain, by a ti- 
tanic effort, resumed control. With 
the fingers of his left hand he pried 
frantically at the fingers of his right 
until the club fell fium his grasp. He 
managed finally to remove the ring 
and place it a safe distance away on 
a splintered rack, after which he sank 
exhausted into a chair. 

The experiment, tliough unexpect- 
edly violent, had been a success. He 
knew now why — ^though he did not 
know how — his invention had been 
rendered useless. 

The edograph never again per- 
formed its designed function. He tried 
in eveiy conceivable and extrav- 
agant way to insulate the ring, to 
cut off the powerful emanations from 
the blue diamond that hopelessly un- 
balanced the instrument: but eveiy 
attempt ended only in further dismay- 


ing piuof of the remarkable penetrat- 
ing quality of the rays with which he 
had been experimenting since his work 
began. When he finally sealed the 
ring in a lead-lined quartz case to 
absolutely no avail, he gave it up. 

There remained but one other in- 
sulation to try — that of sheer dis- 
tance. He was about to send the dia- 
mond by registered mail to a Euro- 
pean bank vault when he made a 
curious discovery regarding the 
seemingly useless edograph. 

L ike many another intricate inven- 
tion, it so happened that the edo- 
graph had assembled in its platinum 
and spring steel heart a quality of 
which the inventor himself had been 
ignorant. This was the property not 
only of recording strength of thought 
rays, but also of transmitting pictures 
relevant to the source of these rays if 
a blank surface of the right kind were 
at hand to receive them. A kind of 
television. This unconsidered prop- 
erty of the instimment was imperfect, 
crude ; but it was well enough defined 
to lead to gi’eat consequences. Eden 
discovered it only by a fortunate ac- 
cident. 

In a last effort to neutralize the ma- 
chine to the dominating influence of 
the ring, he sat one night at the big 
stone block on which the edogi’aph 
rested, working absorbedly at at- 
tempted adjustment. The dial was 
off ; and a light bulb, lowered almost 
to the level of his eyes, poured its 
glow over the twining array of mesh 
and springs. The ring was placed in 
front of the instniment and a little 
to one side, so that the flat surface of 
the diamond faced it squarely. 

Wrapped in his task, he was in- 
creasing and decreasing the infin- 
itesimal amount of electric current 
that pulsed through the delicate ma- 
chine. And as he turned the current 
a little higher than he had ever dared 
risk liefore, he hapijened to gaze at 
the jewel. . . . 

In its oblong surface, as in a tiny 
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mirror, there was a faint reflection of 
somethmg. 

At first all he could see was a slight- 
ly moving blur, shot through with re- 
flected gleams from the light bulb 
near his head. Then it assumed vague 
outlines, so vagiie indeed that he 
thought his imagination was responsi- 
ble for them or that he was again 
under the hypnotic spell of the indigo- 
blue stone. But the reflected object, 
if indistinct, was also unvarying; and 
he was at length convinced that he 
saw it with the eyes of the flesh and 
not of the mind. 

He glanced up quickly to see if 
someone had entered the laboratory 
imnoticed by him in his absorption, 
and was standing behind him. But the 
image was not the reflection of anyone 
in that room ! It came fixnn afar — and 
could have only one significance ! 

In his lonely mountain laboratory, 
transmitted from God knew where, 
was being mirrored the image of the 
monster who was the mainspring of 
earthly wickedness — the demlish Be- 
ing who was the soul of evil ! 

Catching his breath, Eden leaned 
foiTvard to examine it more closely. 
Inadverently he touched the gradu- 
ated switch w'ith his hand. . . . 

With the change in current through 
the edograph, the picture blurred and 
faded. 

Again and ^ain he fumbled with 
the switch, trying, trying for the pre- 
cise amount of current that had en- 
dowed the instrument with its marvel- 
ous, unsuspected power. His effort 
last^ until eight in the morning, 
when, red-eyed and wringing Avith 
perspiration, he was forcibly barred 
from further experiment: reckless in 
his disappointment and dismay, he 
turned the current on a shade too 
strongly and burned out one of the 
myriad wires. 

He was frantic at the delay en- 
tailed. Calling up a manufacturing 
jeweler in the city, he ordered a re- 
placement to be made and rashed by 
special messenger. But with every re- 


source strained to save time, it was six 
days befoie the part was drawn to 
proper micrometer fit and tempered 
as to specification. 

Mean-while he paced his laboi*atory, 
slept when he fell exhausted into a 
chair, and ate when the floor swayed 
dizzily up to meet him. Now he was 
certain he had seen something in the 
blue diamond — the transmitted image 
of the Thing of E-vdl he sought ! Noav 
he fancied despondently that it was 
all imaginaiy. At cme mom^t he was 
a great man on the brink of a colossal 
discovery ; at the next he was a futile 
dreamer. 

By the time the replacement came 
he was calm with the lethargy of ex- 
haustion. With numb fingers he put 
the hair-like wire in place. The light 
bulb Avas loAvered to its former level — 
he did not know if this was necessary, 
but he was careful to duplicate every 
condition of the former partial suc- 
cess. He set the ring so that it faced 
the dialless edograph, and began to 
manipulate the power switch. 

A thousandth at a time he turned 
it, staring unblinking at the flat-cut 
diamond that had once, somehow, 
acted as a screen for the reception of 
a distant picture. Six and a half hour.s 
later he scored again ! On the polished 
surface appeared a faint blur that 
cleared a trifle -mth the next thou- 
sandth, and i*efused to grow more dis- 
tinct with further manipulation. 

This time Bdm was prepai-ed. He 
took a picture of the vague image on 
a sensitized plate. Then he noted doAvn 
the dial number of the SAvitch, turned 
it off, and stumbled into bed to sleep 
like a dead man for twenty-two hours. 

3. The Black Monarch 

T ‘he photograph developed from 
that plate — ^the actual photograph 
of the world’s dread master, the 
Monarch of all Evil — gave him the 
supreme thrill of his life. 

As a picture it was lamentable — 
a jagged pattern of white patches 
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and gray shadows grouped around 
a central blur that vaguely re- 
sembled a human figure. But under 
a lens the jagged pattern became 
more significant as it was enlarged. 

The white patches were light-shot 
areas from the glare of the bulb in 
the polished surface of the diamond. 
The shadows remained meaningless 
shadows. But the central blur, that 
looked like a human figure, resolved 
itself unmistakably into a dim por- 
trayal of the devilish being he 
hunted, whose existence he alone 
suspected. 

It was a human figure, that tan- 
talizing blur 1 At least it was human 
in form. Gigantic, dim, like a dis- 
torted glimpse of a swimmer under 
water, it lurked among the imper- 
fections of the film. 

At first Eden, examining it breath- 
lessly through the lens, thought it 
was a grotesque female, as there 
seemed to be a kind of sMrt ending 
midway between waist and knee. But 
the span of the creature's shoulders 
persuaded him at last that it was a 
man — at least in semblance — but 
dressed as no men garb themselves 
in any known part of the world. 

The head remained indecipherable. 
Centered between the great shoul- 
ders there was something indeed. 
But it must be merely one of the 
shadows sharpened to a clearer 
shape. It was impossible that it 
should be the Thing’s head — it was 
tliree times too large for that, and 
was shaped rather like a big-bore, 
long-range projectile. Eden eventual- 
ly decided it was but another photo- 
graphic imperfection. 

Picture after picture was taken. 
Each was murky and faint, but some 
one detail in each stood out clearer 
than in any of the others. By grad- 
ually piecing these definable details 
together, Eden saw his antagonist — 
his scientifically evoked devil — as 
through a haze of smoke. And he 
trembled a little at what he saw! 

The most arresting feature was the 


head. The first dim impression had 
been correct and not a photographic 
flaw. 

Springing straight up from the 
Thing’s shoulders was a smooth 
cylindrical mass tapering to a 
rounded point. In the front were 
two round patches that resembled 
huge, unwinking eyes. Aside from 
these there was no trace of other 
human features — no nose, nor 
mouth, nor ears. A perfectly plain, 
tapered cylinder with round spots 
that might or might not function as 
organs of sight ! 

About the body there was less to 
excite be^vilderment. It was clad in 
a one-piece tunic that extended half- 
way to the knee in a Idlt effect and 
fastened around the waist with a 
wide belt. The bare arms and legs 
were enormously muscled; and the 
many positions in which the camera 
caught the figure indicated vigorous 
activity. The creature loomed gi- 
gantic ! Although there was no 
standard of comparison by which to 
judge whether it might be two feet 
high or ten, one judged it to be 
about a foot above average stature. 

Strangest of all, however, even 
stranger than the fantastic head, 
was an impression that had nothing 
to do with the mechanical recording 
of the camera. This was a feeling of 
horror and repulsion that closed over 
one like a thick sea at the mere 
sight of that dimly pictured, awful 
form ! 

It was at this point that Profes- 
sor Eden decided he must have 
help. Until the present moment he 
had never imagined what might be 
the appearance of the foe against 
which he had pitted himself. A dis- 
embodied brain, perhaps, oi' — in 
which ease he would have had to 
admit complete defeat — an abstract 
force against which no mortal could 
struggle. 

By proving to be a human crea- 
ture, though of an entirely new 
kind, it justified his hopes but neces- 
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sitated aid. Here was a thing of 
mind and body, too; and while he 
dared tO' cross minds with it, he 
knew himself defeated physically 
before he started. 

The thought of using man-made 
engines of force — firearms, explo- 
sives — against this superlative mon- 
ster was too I’idieulous to entertain 
for a moment. He mi^st get an 
:apostle who combined great brain 
and huge muscle even as that per- 
verted, unnatural Thing combined 
great brain and huge muscle. The 
only method of acquiring such a 
disciple was to choose him in embryo 
and train him to the point where he 
could go forth on his bizarre cru- 
sade vdth some chance of success. 

That apostle, still as the oak chair 
in -which he sat, was now listening 
to his demanded explanation of the 
reason for his daily herculean train- 
ing. 

Sanderson breathed deeply 

* and flexed the muscles of his legs 
to relieve them of the nervous cramp 
that attends long and intense mental 
concentration. 

“"What makes you think this — this 
Thing will permit the approach of 
an opponent ? ” he asked. 

It was Eden’s turn to draw a 
deep breath. The question was a per- 
fectly serioits one, with no under- 
lying hint of incredulity. At least 
he was believed. 

. “Shut up in his underground pal- 
ace like a blind animal,” he replied, 
“he can not be omnipotent. Un- 
doubtedly he has some method of 
informing himself of the thoughts 
and activities of any given man at 
any given time — pi*obably through 
some soi’t of transmitted picture 
process havuig to do with the blue 
diamond his messenger delivei'cd to 
me. But it is impossible that he 
should be all-seeing! A man might 
.slip into his hiding-place while his 
attention was engaged elsewhere.” 
He sighed. “It is rather tenuous 


reasoning, my son.” he coofe.ssed 
hiimbly. 

“Hmm,” said Sanderson. “How 
do you know' he lives underground ? 
And yoii mentibn a. palace. Do any 
of these details show in the pictures 
you speak of?” - - 

“No. I am merely theorizing. So 
unique a creature must live apart 
from all other men - or he would be 
too con.spicuous a ' fi^re to remain 
unknown. As there is no habitabh* 
place on the face of the earth -vvhere 
he could get this-neeessaiy solitude, 
his Only refuge woiild be under th(^ 
ground. Also, with his tremendous 
capabilities, he would contrive him- 
self the most luxurious dAvelling he 
could to make lip, for his enforced 
exile.” 

‘ ‘ Tenuous reasoning indeed ! ’ ’ com- 
mented Sanderson, speaking as the 
scientist and not as the son. 

“No more so than the fii’st theory 
that started all this experimenting 
— and that completely proved it- 
self!” defended Eden. No master 
of his eraft is too consistently hum- 
ble before his apprentiee. 

“Then you think much of the 
evil of the woi’ld would wither at 
the extinction of this underground 
monarch?” 

“I don’t know. There must be a 
larger, abstract power of evil in 
existence, of which this creature is 
but a small incaimate part. The 
larger foi’ce is, of course, unreach- 
able, But the world would probably 
be enormously benefited by the re- 
moval of this personified influenc(“. 

“Mightn’t he — if he’s mortal as 
you say — eventxtaUy die a natural 
death of old age and automatically 
I’id the world of bis rule?” 

“It’s dotibtful,” said Eden. 
“Either this rule is a constantly 
descending one of identical father 
to identical son, or, what is more 
likely, he has solved the problem of 
indefinitely, prolonging life.” 

“Have you located his hiding- 
place yet?”: . L: ; 
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“No, that is the final task left to 
perform before — venturing against 
him?” It tva» a question rather 
than a statement, an appeal, an ad- 
vance exoneration if the apostle 
should not see eye to eye with the 
master. 

“Let me look at the pictures of 
the Thing I'm training to meet,” 
was Sanderson'*s calm answer’, “and 
then we’ll see df we can mark the 
spot where he-' hides his misshapen 
head.” 

Y ears pas.sed while they worked at 
this final ^oniputation. The labor 
was endlessly intricate : Attempts to 
measure the thdught waves tabulated 
by the edograph before the un- 
settling proximity of the ring had 
destroyed its ftrnctiou; attempts to 
measure the rays responsible for the 
transmission of the pictures; com- 
parisons of the two results ; further 
experiments, only a few of which 
were remotely rewarded with suc- 
cess. \ . 

And in the ’ course of examining 
and re-exam^ng the photographs 
they tooTk: of the image in the jewel, 
they unearthM' another puzzle. 

Faintly in some, of the pictures 
could be discerned; ' a circular, lu- 
minous patch whose outline was un- 
varying. It looked like a ghost of a 
moon — such a moon as might be seen 
through thin cloud on a bright morn- 
ing. Sometimes a photograph would 
show just an edge of it; sometimes 
it would be half hidden in back of 
the shadowy^ human-looking figure. 
In the picture which revealed the 
phenomenon most clearly and which 
had first drawn .their attention to it, 
the luminous patch chanced to be 
centei’ed squarejiy behind the conical 
head like an ominous halo. What it 
might be, they could not guess, . . . 

Meanwhile their work dragged on. 
Eden was a burned-out shell of a 
man before their task was completed 
and they could lay positive finger 
to map and say, ‘‘'He is here!” 

He died; and Sanderson went out 


to the encounter for which he had 
been trained during the whole of his 
life. 

■jVT ECU ANic ALL Y NealEmoi’y reached 
out his hand for the long- 
cooled, neglected cup of coffee. The 
laboratory, wherein two men 
wrestled with an intangible evil 
force and strove mightily to trap a 
shadow, faded with the end of San- 
derson’s. woi’ds; and he was back 
again in a matter-of-fact stateroom 
surrounded by matter-of-fact things. 
Also he was again in his normal 
frame of mind, and, in the en,suing 
silence, able to review what he had 
heard and think about it. 

The professor’s story was the most 
reasonable presentation of unreason 
he had ever heard; a perfectly log- 
ical sequence of events leading to an 
illogical result; a crazily ordered 
mathematical progression that ended 
in a child’s fable. It reminded him 
of the trick where it is proved, with 
paper and pencil, that four and seyen 
add up to ten. 

And yet, under his mental seofiing 
at the inipossibility of the tale, one 
small remembrance of something 
raised its voice and refused to be 
stilled — though he denied it ^recog- 
nition. 

“Have you got those pictures, 
with you?” he inquired, after a 
time. 

“No. Before I left, I put them in 
.the hands of my bank with a com- 
plete account of the experiment to 
date. If I should disappear the bank 
is to give them to the newspapers. 
AUve, I should be called insane if I 
published the facts and made a bid 
for help. But dead, I might have a 
chance of being believed, and a suc- 
cessor might be found to carry on. 
my work.” 

“Why did you decide to tell me 
about it?” 

At the sound of his voice the pro- 
fessor turned quiekl}^ to face him. 
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“Don’t you believe what I’ve told 
you?” he asked. 

“Of course I do!” said Neal; and 
he meant it sincerely. No one could 
have listened to the earnest words, 
or watched Sandei*son’s face iii their 
telling, without believing him. 

“But you think I — well, that I’ve 
worked too long at this and have 
allowed it to unsettle my mind?” 

“Certainly not,” murmured Neal. 

“Your tone contradicts your 
words,” said the professor with a 
shrug. “And yet you have proof 
enough, I think. You saw me come 
"vvithin a fraction of suicide last 
night. It was the Black Monarch, 
working through the infernal di- 
amond I got from Eden, who caused 
that. My body became possessed of 
his mind, and for the moment my 
body was determined to destroy it- 
self ! He knows I’m moving against 
him and means to stop me if he can.” 

Neal lit a cigarette. “Was that 
why you threw the ring away?” 

“Yes. A blind desire to rid my- 
self of the object that threatened 
my life. Animal instinct of self- 
preservation. I’d give a lot to undo 
the act — I was depending on the 
ring to help in my search. Being a 
direct tool of the devilish creature 
I’m hunting, it might have proved 
a connecting link, a thread to lead 
me into his presence.” 

Neal gazed at the indigo-blue di- 
amond on his own finger, the ring 
that was an exact duplicate of the 
one involved in the amazing labora- 
tory experiments. 

“You think this stone may be 
under the same infiuenee?” he asked, 
the small remembrance under his 
maze of doubt demanding to be 
heard. 

“Certainly. It led your father to 
his death, didn’t it?” 

“What!” 

“Didn’t it?” insisted the profes- 
sor. 

Neal stared at him, his jaw set at 
a hard angle. For an instant he 


allowed himself to suppose the pro- 
fessor’s calculations were right, in 
which event there existed some- 
where a tangible Thing from which 
he might wring revenge for his 
father’s death! The thought was 
welcome. Then reason returned, 

“It was only coincidence that 
father’s mind should happen to slide 
shortly after he began to wear the 
ring,” he declared. 

“And it was only coincidence, I 
suppose, that I should nearly com- 
mit suicide last night because of the 
ring on my own hand! It was only 
coincidence that Professor Eden, 
when he slipped the ring on his 
finger, should immediately go mad 
and wreck a lot of his valuable 
laboi’atory equipment — and come 
within an ace of smashing his edo- 
graph, the heart of his experiment! 
Your jewel is of a piece with the one 
I threw into the sea, my friend, and 
that was designed in some unguess- 
able way to bring the wearer under 
the influence of my evil antagonist. 
So I tell you it was responsible for 
Arfield’s disaster, for the ruin your 
unsuspecting father made of his 
great responsibilities — ^and for his 
death.” 

“But, look here! I’ve worn this 
ring for over a month, and I haven ’t 
felt any insane impulses.” 

“You’re quite sure of that?” 

The insistent memory that kept 
him from unhesitatingly branding 
the professor’s stoiy as impossible, 
demanded utterance. He told of his 
dream of the evening before, when 
he had waked to find himself trying 
to force his way through the port- 
hole and into the sea. “But it was 
only a nightmare,” he concluded. 
“The ring could have had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Didn’t you say your left hand 
was extended first — your ring 
hand?” 

“A small thing,” objected Neal, 
choosing to ignore the fact that he 
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had puzzled over the same observa- 
tion. 

“Not a small thing at all! A few 
minutes ago you reached automat- 
ically for your coffee cup, using your 
right hand. The cigarette you are 
now smoking was lit from a lighter 
held in your right hand. And you 
put the cigarette case back in your 
pocket with your right hand in spite 
of the fact that you could have 
saved several unnecessary motions 
by using your left. Every uncon- 
scious move you make proves you 
extremely right-handed. Yet in your 
sleep, when the unconscious is the 
supreme governing power, your left 
hand suddenly takes the initiative — 
and you say it has no significance!” 

Not being able to find a ready 
anfTwer, Neal was silent for a few 
moments. Then, “It all takes me 
back to Sunday School days,” he 
mused. “There was a wicked old 
devil living under the ground and 
inspiring everyone to evil for his 
own ends. ...” 

“The idea is not so far from the 
mark!” said the professor in all seri- 
ousness. “This being, this evil 
genius, might verj' easily be — in- 
deed, has been — named Devil, in just 
the sense you mean. But he is mor- 
tal enough to be destroyed, differ- 
ing in this from the biblical devil — 
and I’m the one who is going to de- 
.stroy him !” 

As Neal looked at him the smile 
faded from his lips. Nobody could 
have continued to grin after regard- 
ing the transfigured face of this man 
who had sworn his life away to the 
pursuit of a dream. 

The professor relaxed from his 
pose — though such was his sincerity 
that he didn’t conceive for a moment 
that it might be considered a pose — 
and stepped across the room to his 
trunk. From it he took a large-scale 
map of Algeria, North Africa, which 
he spread open on his knees. 

He point^ to a tiny penciled cross 
near Bone, not far from the Med- 


iterranean coast. Looking closely, 
Neal saw that the cross almost 
directly superimposed a speck 
tagged Hammam Meskoutine. 

“Our devil has his headquarters 
here,” rumbled the professor. 

Neal thought he detected a faint 
pleading note in the heavy voice; 
and a premonition of why he was 
being confided in so openly made him 
glance up hastily. 

“Why are you telling me all 
this?” he demanded again. 

The professor looked as though 
he wanted badly to say something 
and didn’t quite know how to phrase 
it. 

“It’s because I want you to help 
me,” he blurted after a moment. “I 
want to ask you to go along with 
me. ...” 

“ To go along with you ! Why ? ’ ’ 

“I could give a lot of answers to 
that. I could say that, having lost 
my own diamond, yours might sub- 
stitute as possible pathfinder. I could 
say that I need someone to act as 
messenger and get back to the 
world with a record of events in ease 
something happens to me — and I 
have felt more than once that I 
might not come out of this alive. I 
could give a dozen reasons but 111 
only bother with the main one: I 
want help in this lonely business, 
and I like you immensely. Will you 
be my partner in an attempt to free 
the world from this menace? Our 
efforts are bound to pass unknown 
and unrewarded, but ” 

“Well, I’m damned!” was all 
Neal could find to say. 

“Think it over,” urged Sander- 
son. “It’s dangerous business, and 
I suppose I haven’t the moral right 
to ask anyone to share it. But, if 
you could see your way clear ” 

B ack in his stateroom, Neal thought 
of a dozen replies he should have 
made to the professor — replies he 
had been too much surprized to 
fonnulate on the spur of the mo- 
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raent. Very little deliberatiug was 
necessary to tell what answer he 
wonld give to the proposition! He 
got into bed, determined to fall 
asleep and forget the whole affair. 
Bnt sleep was long in coming. The 
pathos of the huge professor’s life 
haunted him. Here was a man with 
an able mind and a marvelous 
physique, devoting his existence to 
a kink in his brain that sent him 
hunting phantoms ! A modern knight 
going on a Twentieth Centiiry quest 
— against a suggestively formed blur 
on a sensitized plate ! 

Howevei’, he caught himself up at 
this point. Who was he to say the 
professor was insane in his cru- 
sade? There were many intangible 
forces able to produce distant 
phenomena. Electric energy could 
be projected through space to far 
places and act pow’erfully there on 
appropriate objects. Waves of un- 
seen impulse carried light, pictures, 
sound, at the command of science. 
Why, then, was it impossible for a 
superpowerful being to find a way 
of transmitting his own thought to 
the brains of others and forcing 
them to perform his will ? 

Here his teeth clicked shut and he 
drew an uneven breath. Again he 
realized that, if Sanderson were 
right, it was not coincidence that his 
father had gone to imin and death 
shortly after receiving the ring. The 
evil genius, through the antenna of 
the blue diamond, had sent him 
there! Here was reason enough to 
join the professor! 

He relaxed with a smile at his 
credulity. Resolved to tell Sander- 
son he could not go, he composed 
himself for sleep. !^rat thing in the 
morning he would give his ex- 
cuses. . . . 

He never gave them. In the morn- 
ing he went to breakfast paler than 
usual and grim-eyed. The professor 
wasn’t there, so he went to his state- 
room, opening the door to find him 


swinging his mighty arms in a vigor- 
ous set of exercises. 

“I’m going w'ith you!” he said 
abruptly. 

Sanderson stopped his labors, and 
enveloped Neal’s hand in a giip that 
he felt for days aftemard. 

“But what decided you?” he in- 
quired. “Last night you were de- 
termined not to go. I could see it in 
your face. ’ ’ 

“I had another dream last night,” 
said Neal, “and I woke tip half out 
the port-hole. Again I went through 
left hand first!” He gazed with nar- 
rowed eyes at his sullen-looking blue 
diamond. 

4. The Crusade 

T he country surrounding the speck 
on the map tagged Hammam 
Meskoutine is extraordinary and 
grotesque. 

Low mountains of splintered gray 
rock enclose a vaDey that seems to 
lie under their misshapen shadows 
as under a weight. In the valley are 
mineral springs, frothing up in a 
score of spots, which have built 
themselves fifty-foot-high pulpits of 
the snow-white minerals which load 
the waters. 

The springs, besides being laden 
with minerals, ai'e intensely hot — a 
bare three or four degrees below the 
boiling-point. Thus from dozens of 
places spirals of steam curl up into 
the air and lend a further air of un- 
reality to the land. 

The healing waters of the locality 
have been known as far back as his- 
tory records; and to this day there 
can be seen a group of Roman baths 
in excellent preservation. Moder- 
nity has not been left behind. Near 
the largest spring, a complacent in- 
congruity in the bizarre landscape, 
there is a large and sophisticated- 
appearing hotel, which is all there is 
to Hammam Meskoutine. And here 
Neal and Sanderson stayed while 
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they sought an opening into the 
secret I’etreat of . the Black Monaitjh. 

With a large-scale local map pre- 
sented them by the concierge, they 
planned an efficient combing of the 
surrounding land. 

According th the figuring of ilden 
and Sanderson, the evil genius had 
his underground palace within a 
three-mile radius of Hammam Mes- 
koutine. But to allow for possible 
errore in calculation they drew a 
circle with a five instead of a three 
mile radiusj using the hotel site as 
center. They ruled the circle into 
thirty-sis squares, each squai*e to 
take a full day’s work of searching 
for any kind of cave or crevice that 
looked as though it might lead down 
for a considerable distance. 

At seven in the morning of the 
first day they started on their hunt 
for the hiding-place of old Eden’s 
Devil, having chosen the center 
square on the map. 

Back and forth they laced over the 
allotted segment, following a pocket 
compass to avoid covexnng any patch 
twice at the expense of an unex- 
plored patch; The areas about the 
spring sources were scrutinized with 
particular care. Sanderson poked 
around the roots of thick bushes 
with his steel-tipped cane; each fis- 
sure in the soft rock was sounded 
with a weighted cord regardless of 
narrowness; even flat stones were 
overturned if there was any indica- 
tion that they might be hiding in- 
triguing holes. By five-thirty the 
•square had been thoroughly covered, 
and the resqlt was a blank. 

“But of course it will be hard to 
find,” said Neal. “If the opening to 
the home of our Devil weren’t small 
and well ' concealed it w'ould have 
been uncovered long ago. Why — 
perhaps there’s no opening at all! 
He might be sealed up like a snake 
in a strong box!” 

“ In that evqat the spake wmuld 
die,” the professor pointed out. 
“There must be ventilation shafts. 


either natural or axtificial, leading 
down. We can only hope to. find one 
of them. ...” 

“Then what— mine for him? Such 
a hole would certainly be too small 
to admit a human body.” 

“We’ll have to let that problem 
take care of itself when it comes 
up,” said the professor with a wor- 
ried frown. 

'n'OR five weeks they searched tlie 
five mile area ruled out on the 
map; and at the end of, that time 
they had to admit failure. 

Not a cave in the entire district 
but what had been examined with 
senipulous thoroughness. Not a fis- 
sure or crevice but what had been 
sounded from end to end. And only 
once was there a momentary flare of 
hope : a crack in the rock at the foot 
of U; square hill named Block Moun- 
tain had seemed to be bottomless. 
But when another twenty feet was 
added to the weighted cord they 
touched bottom quickly enough. 

“Are you sure your original fig- 
uring was right?” Neal asked as 
they retunied from that fiasco. “I’ve 
never been able to understand how 
you and Eden could sit in your 
laboratory, thousands of miles from 
here, and calculate that this par- 
ticular spot concealed your Devil! 
Are you absolutely sure you were 
right ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ I still think we were right, butr— 
I ’m not so sure as I once was, ’ ’ mur- 
mured Sanderson ; and at the look on 
his. face, Neal forbore to question 
him further. 

Next day Sanderson advanced a 
new theory, one that seemed to, have 
fired him again with certainty and 
eagerness — enthusiasms that had 
dropped slowly from him during 
their weeks of fruitless labor. 

“I think,” he said, “that we ought 
to tiy an experiment with your blue 
diamond. We have been overlook- 
ing that. It has proved to be a con- 
necting link between ourselves and 
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the Power we seek — maybe in some 
way it can ^ide us. Close your 
eycas.” 

“What?” 

“Close your eyes. Then hold out 
your left hand and turn around 
several times until you’ve lost your 
sense of direction. When you haven’t 
ah idea which way you ’re facing, 
stop, and we’ll see where your ring 
hand is pointing. ’ ’ 

“It’s like a child’s game!” ex- 
postulated Neal as, feeling more than 
a little foolish, he obeyed the order. 

“Is it ? I never played games 
when I was a child. Do you know 
which way you’re facing?” 

“No.” 

“ Stop any time, then. Ah. ...” 

With a tingle of excitement, Neal 
opened his eyes to see where he was 
pointing. . . . 

Straight ahead of them was Block 
Mountain! Gray and leaden-colored, 
looking as though squared by human 
hands to receive some incredibly 
vast statue, it seemed a likely monu- 
ment to squat at the- entrance to a 
scientific land of hobgoblins. 

Eagerly they started toward it. 
And as they neared it they suddenly 
felt the earth tremble slightly under 
their feet, and heard a low rumbling 
noise as though an avalanche had 
started into being. Rounding the 
steep side of the cliff they found the 
cause of the noise — a rock slide that 
had bared a great hole into which 
they could look and discern a sullen 
glint of water. 

The distiirbance that had revealed 
the hithei'to undreamed-of subter- 
ranean lake was not so much a slide 
as a collapse. A shell of rock a few 
yards across and only twenty or 
twenty-five feet thick at this point, 
had fallen of its own weight into the 
water below, where a tip of it re- 
mained as a diminutive islet above 
the surface. They climbed down to 
this and gazed about them. 

In the direction of the mountain 


the lake apparently ended in a Avail 
of stone a few yards from the cave- 
in. Toward the hotel, two miles 
aAvay, it extended for an unguess- 
able distance. A barely perceptible 
current proved that there were out- 
lets and inlets ; but there was no 
way of telling where these might be. 
The roof of rock was very low, com- 
ing doAvn almost to the surface in 
places, and in others dipping en- 
tirely below the lake level like great, 
twisted columns. Thus one got an 
impression of a labyrinthine maze 
with arches and tunnels opening in 
every direction save the rear. 

There was no way of ascertaining 
how large the body of water was, 
but one received a conception, a feel, 
of immensity. Outside the short 
range of their flashlights the. col- 
umned lake seemed to stretch on and 
on for awesome distances. So much 
the professor and Neal were able to 
discover. 

Then, as there was nothing more 
they could do without a boat with 
which to explore the lake further, 
they returned to the hotel — to order 
a small shell from Bone, and get a 
good rest against the perilous search 
they proposed to undertake next 
day. 

A S SOON as the boat was delivered 
next morning, they set off to- 
Avard Block Mountain, following the 
Arab porters Avho were carrying the 
fragile shell. 

^lemnly they superintended the 
lowering of the craft to the surface 
of the subterranean lake. Then they 
climbed down, took one look through 
the jagged opening above them as 
though to carry away a picture of 
sky and trees and clouds, and as- 
sumed their places. Neal shoved 
away from the rock and Sanderson 
grasped the oars. Before he started 
to row, however, he faced Neal 
somberly. 

“This is the pathway to the 
.stronghold of the Power of Evil,” he 
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said. “I’m certain of it. You know 
the danger we njn if. I am right?” 

“I do,” saidjieal. . 

“From this point oa> i haven’t an 
idea what may happen to us. But— 
you know the chances are all against 
our returning, to the surface of the 
earth again?’D .M 

“Yes.” -I . 

“You’re sure' you want to go on 
and face this monster?” 

“I am,” said.'Neai- 

“Then,” said the professor, draw- 
ing a deep breath, “we will start!” 

With sloW ', strokes, he sent the 
boat along the right bank. They 
would skirt the edge of the water, 
he explained, aii elosely as the low- 
hanging roof permitted; and they 
would stop to exarhine any openings 
that looked worthy of exploration. 
But they saw no openings. Ever on 
their right the ‘laxe was bounded 
unbrokenly by the down-drooping 
rock ; and on their left, toward the 
■/’center, was , the maze of columns 
rearing up frbin the surface. 

They had drifted for half an hour 
before the professor, noticed that it 
was pex'ceptibly . easier to maintain 
their speed, 

“The current is getting stronger,” 
he remarked. “If the pace gets too 
swift we’ll turn back the way we 
came and edge down the other side. ” 

Neal nodded., “Along the edge is 
best. We’d lose ourselves hopeless- 
ly in that muddle of pillars in the 
center.” 

For a time after that they were 
silent, depressed by their surround- 
ings. Some mammoth grottoes are 
inspiring in their beauty, glittering 
as^ though sown with jewels, studded 
with lacy, half-columns and fairy 
fretwork. But , this was different. 
Drab, gray-brown, the low-arehed 
roof extended above them in sharp 
ridges and waves like an inverted, 
crystallized sea. There was no glit- 
ter, no grace — ohly .glocow vshadows 
melting into shadows as the 


beams of their flashlight lost them- 
selves in the distance. .. 

The current grew rapidly stronger. .■ 
Soon the professor was only moving 
his oars to keep steerage way, and a 
faint murmuring could be heard far 
ahead, a murmuring that grew slow-, 
ly into a sound like that of a distatit , 
train passing over a high trestle. ; • , 
“A waterfall!” exclaimed Neal. 
“Yes,” acknowledged the profe.st 
sor. “But I can still manage the oars 
quite easily. We’ll keep on, for:, 
awhile, as long as w?s dare, I woiIt' 
der how deep it is. Can you see 
bpttOmi” , 

Neal trained the light over the 
side of the boat — and started spi 
violently that he nearly dropped it./ 
“Obod God!” he exclaimed, atari 
ing down at something just undeh 
the surface, something that drifted' 
with the current and kept an evteri 
pace with the boat. '■ 

“What is it?” asked the profes- 
sor, startled at the expression on his 
face. “What do you see?” 

“The most impossible creation this,, 
side of a^'nightmare ! Look ! ” 
Sander.son dropped the oars and. 
leaned over the side. Together they 
stared, fascinated, at the thing that, 
drifted below them. 

It was a long, serpentine creature 
that looked like an eel, but jvas 
larger than any eel could possibly 
be. , The body was .sulfur-yellow. 
front was entirely mouth, _ like the 
cone of a funnel, studded with sharp, 
backward-pointing teeth. The tail 
tapered into a ten-foot length of liv- 
ing whip-lash that coiled hungrily 
and blindly about as though .search-, 
ing for prey. Down the whole length 
of the back and sides were rows .of. 
blood-red, twining tentacles that re- 
sembled attenuated, skinless fingers. 
There were no eyes discernible. 

“If that snaky-looking moaster 
ever takes a notion to climb into the 

boat ” breathed Neal. “What on 

earth can it be?” ■ 
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“I don’t know. There’s another 
onel” 

Into the circle of light writhed a 
second sulfur-colored body, not quite 
so large as the first. Side by side the 
two repellent things drifted with the 
current, seemingly unaware of each 
other. 

“Friends or enemies?” whispered 
Neal. 

The next instant the question was 
answered as the long, groping tails 
touched for a fraction of a second. 
Sightless as they were, up until that 
moment each must have been oblivi- 
ous of the other ’s proximity ; but with 
the momentap^ contact it was/ as 
though a switch had been thrown 
charging them with electric current. 
With the quickness of light the two 
monsters were coiled around each 
other, tails snapping from side to 
side almost too rapidly for the eye to 
follow. 

Length to length they twined and 
tightened with convulsive jerks, like 
two insane water pythons trying to 
squeeze the life from each other. Back 
along the twisted mass of their yellow 
bodies reached the slender, powerful 
tails, flicking about the funnel-shaped 
heads like the hands of wrestlers feel- 
ing for the hold that shall decide the 
struggle. 

Once a glimpse was got of what this 
hold might be. The smaller of the two 
.suddenly wound its tail around the 
wide-open jaws of the larger and 
pressed until the flesh stood out in 
ridges on each side of the cwstricted 
coil. 

Their movements increased in in- 
tensity until the boat swayed with the 
commotion of the surrounding water. 
Out of the circle of light rfiot the 
writhing things, then back in — and 
the larger fish had shaken free of the 
deadly tail clamped around its jaws. 
The smaller appeared to be weaken- 
ing. 

Up and down the shimmering bod- 
ies the blood-red tentacles interlaced 
and tore at each other, leaving disks 


of flesh that oozed liquid. And now 
the larger reptile caught the other’s 
jaw with flawing tail — was shaken 
off — caught the hold again. . . , 

Tighter and tighter the steely 
length circled the gaping mouth. The 
smaller creature coiled and writhed 
and shook its length like a snapping 
rope, but the pressure coxild not be 
dislodged. Slowly its jaws crumpled 
like the mouth of a bag around which 
a cord is tied too tightly. 

In an instant the fight was ended. 
The larger mouth engulfed the 
smaller, crushed one. The two lengths 
momentarily became one long form 
as they were telescoped together. Back 
through the slanting jaws the beaten 
monster was forced inch by inch, 
snapping from side to side but ever 
held by the inward-pointing teeth. 

Steadily it disappeared until only 
the whip-lash tail could be seen, still 
feebly coiling and twisting. Then the 
victor dai’ted out of the circle of light, 
back against the current. It moved 
with frantic haste, as though suddenly 
startled by something. 

“Hood heavens!” exclaimed Neal, 
di’a\ving an uneven breath. “What an 
awful ” 

He stopped short, I'ealizing that he 
could not hear his own voice! As 
though a sound-proof curtain had 
been i*olled up, he was abruptly aware 
of a roaring that filled the cavern like 
the crash of a Niagara pent up within 
the narrow space. 

The surface of the water near the 
boat glittered smooth as glass. But in 
front of each iri’egular rock pillar it 
was piled up like the wave at the bow 
of a fast-moving ship, while at the 
rear was a glistening hollow where the 
water was whirled ^st before it could 
fill the vacuum caused by its own 
speed. 

The rowboat seemed to float motion- 
less on the glassy surface while tlie 
low-hanging roof and rocky pillars 
swept steadily past at a pace almost 
as swift as a man could mn. While 
thej- had watched the struggle of the 
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serpents, too engrossed even to be con- 
scious of the ever-growing clamor of 
the falls ahead, the current had 
caught them in a grip that would be 
hard to loosen. 

“The falls!'' Neal shouted. 

But even as he spoke, as they 
whirled under a low' spot in the roof, 
the professor crumpled and slid to the 
bottom of the boat. A fraction of a 
second later, before Neal could duck 
his head, he too was hit on the temple 
by the low-hanging section of rocky 
arch. He slumped half over the side 
of the boat, one hand trailing in the 
water, a stain of red slowly forming 
over his eye and running down his 
cheek. 

The flashlight dropped from his 
limp fingers and sank into the black 
water, where it flickered for an in- 
stant like a phosphorescent fish before 
it disappeai^. 

The darkness was absolute. And 
.somewhere in its oppressive folds, 
swinging aimlessly from side to side, 
the boat rode the current and bore 
two unconscious human figures toward 
the unseen point where the water fell 
thundering from blackness into deep- 
er blackness. 

F ar off in an underground chamber, 
a last flicker of yellowish light 
faded out. 

That it was an underground cham- 
ber was evidenced by the peculiar, 
blankety texture of the darkness that 
blotted the dying light. That it was 
somewhere far from the turmoil of the 
waterfall could be guessed by the 
utter soundlessness of the place — a 
soundlessness of the kind that suc- 
ceeds the stoppage of some constant 
noise like the long-accustomed hum of 
a dynamo or tap of a riveting ma- 
chine. 

Quiescent in the entire lack of. 
sound and light, the air of the room 
seemed charged with expectance of 
some happening. 

At length, so gradually that one 
could not have told the precise mo- 


ment when part of the darkness was 
mingled with luminosity, a circle of 
light began to outline itself. More 
distinctly it shone, until it had the 
seeming of a four-foot disk of dark 
blue night sky ^vith a dim moon be- 
hind it. 

Brighter and brighter became the 
gi’eat disk; and with the growing 
brightness the blue color faded and 
left it like an unfleeked, burnished 
sheet of silver. The source of the illu- 
mination, whatever it may have been, 
w'as peculiar in that it w'as contained 
entirely within itself. The room con- 
tinued dark and indistinguishable al- 
though the circle glowed with cold 
light. 

Then the light became meonstant 
on the face of the disk. It wavered in 
intensity ; streamei’s played across the 
smooth surface leaving shadows that 
moved and intertwined like smoke- 
wraiths; till a picture was fomed 
that was jKirfect in every detail. 

The picture showed two men in a 
small rowboat that was floating on 
the ebony surface of an underground 
body of water. Over their heads a 
drab, gray-bi’own canopy of rock 
dipped and rase in a bewildering maze 
of arches. The man who pulled the 
oars was a giant in size and wore a 
spikj' black beard. The other, a 
younger man, was clean-shaven and 
of average build. In his hand was a 
flashlight which he constantly trained 
from point to point of sides and over- 
hanging roof. 

After a moment or two the pictured 
lips of the large man moved in speech 
— and instantly a miracle took place ! 
Syllable for syllable his words were 
I’eprodueed as they came from his lips 
— reproduced in a voice that was as 
staggering as a physical blow ! 

For it was not a man’s deep bass 
that issued from the disk. It was a 
woman’s voice, marvelous in quality 
though unvarying and lifeless in 
monotone; firm and clear, but almost 
deathly in its lack of spontaneity; an 
automatic series of vocal sounds that 
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might have been produced by a beau- 
tifully perfect mechanical transmit- 
ter, and that was yet imbued with a 
suggestion of having come from a soft 
white throat. Could a dead woman 
speak like a phonograph, or a phono- 
graph acquire the soul of a dead 
woman — ^this voice woi\ld have been 
the result ! 

“ wonder how deep it is. Can 

you see bottom?” 

Perfectly timed with the moving of 
the beard^ lips in the picture came 
the marvelous but incongruous voice. 
Startling transmutation — as the male 
bass rumble was filtered through the 
disk to sound out in a feminine con- 
tralto. Iron into gold, strength into 
beauty ! 

The younger man held his flash- 
light over the side and looked down. 
His face showed startled and ab- 
sorbed at something he saw in the 
water beneath. 

“Good God!” His woi’ds were mir- 
rored by the same sweet voice, with- 
out a ripple of expression or a shad- 
ing of inflection. 

The man at the oars also leaned 
over the side to stare, and the young- 
er man wondered audibly what would 
happen if the snaky monster should 
decide to climb into the boat. The 
large man pointed and said that an- 
other was coming to join it. Then for 
a time there was silence as they gazed 
over the side. 

Meanwhile the water, pictured 
soundlessly on the face of the di^, 
piled higlier and higher against the 
irregular columns that swept past 
ever more rapidly. Suddenly the 
younger man looked up, noticed the 
increased current, and faced his com- 
panion in alarm. An instant later a 
low-hanging rock caught the large 
man on the back of the head and his 
friend on the temple as the boat 
whirled forward. The flashlight 
dropped from the yoiinger man ’s 
baud, splashed into the water and 
went out. 

With its fading brightness the 


white light left the disk, and it was 
again a four-foot circle of indigo 
night sk>’ with a dim moon beliind it. 
This, too, grew fainter and fainter 
until there was no further speck of 
illumination in the room. 

But before it had faded entirely, 
silhouetted against it for a moment 
like the fragment of a nightmare, a 
weird figure loomed up. Great, col- 
umnar legs concealed from just above 
the knee by some kind of tunic. Huge, 
bare arms. Gigantic torso swelling 
into proportionate breadth of shoul- 
der. And, springing up from between 
the shoulders, with no neck pei'ceiv- 
able — a cylindrical head that tapered 
to a rounded point like a projectile! 

There was a riistling of draperies 
near the disk, and the nightmare fig- 
ure vanished from sight. 

A s THOUGH an unseen finger had 
touched an electric button, the 
room was suddenly flooded with clear 
amber light. 

It was a large chamber, about twice 
as long as it was wide. Folds of some 
coarse white material like linen were 
draped over the walls, entirely con- 
cealing them; and at frequent inter- 
vals were hung ancient shields of the 
Roman type, and bladed weapons, of 
which a preponderance were javelins. 
The ceiling was also draped vdth the 
heavy, linen-like material; and stud- 
ded into it were plates of some kind 
of metal which shone like tiny suns 
amd were the source of the yellow 
light and mild warmth that bathed 
the room. 

There were few furnishings. A hard 
woven rug of the prevailing white ma- 
terial covered the floor from wall to 
wall; several plain benches of dull 
gray metal, and two long tables of the 
same substance were ranged against 
the sides ; and an ancient l^man 
sarcophagus, a mammoth thing of 
sculptured marble, squatted in a cor- 
ner. There were no doors or windows 
visible. 
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At one end of the room was a disk 
of deeply translucent crystal with a 
highly polished surface. This glis- 
tened sullenly in the light like a circle 
of indigo night sky. In dimensions it 
might have been a large round piece 
of extra heavy plate glass — being 
barely an inch thick although it was 
at least four feet in diameter. The 
rim was jagged and uneven as though 
small pieces had been chipped off from 
time to time, always with care exer- 
cised to preserve the circular shape. 

The coarse white drapery extended 
behind the disk as it did along the 
other three walls; but here it hung 
unevenly, and gave the impression 
that it was not a wall-covering but a 
flimsy partition. Evidently there was 
another, smaller chamber behind the 
disk. 

Suddenly there was a rustling noise, 
and at the opposite end of the room 
one of the white drapes was pudied 
aside with the opening of a hitherto 
unseen door; and a man stepped in 
with machine-like strides as though in 
answer to a summons. He was bare- 
armed and bare-legged, clad in a one- 
piece tunic of white material hardly 
finer in texture than the wall drapes. 
Across the tunic at the breast were 
large letters of purple — E Z. On 
his feet were metal sandals and on his 
head was a conical helmet with an in- 
digo blue diamond set in the front 
of it. 

Reverently he strode down the 
room toward the disk, stopped a few 
feet in front of it, and bowed low. 
With his head inclined as tliough he 
were silently worshiping a god, but 
with his face as impassive and expres- 
sionless as a mask of wood, he stood 
^ there, motionless. 

Seeming to come from the heart of 
the disk, b^ut possibly issuing from the 
curtains behind it, sounded the mar- 
velous contralto voice. Sonorous words 
floated out — words of some lan- 
guage unlike any used on eai’th today, 
and yet vaguely familiar. E\ddently 


a command was given j for the hel- 
meted figure bowed submissively, an- 
swered briefly in the same tongue, and 
left by the curtained door. 

Silence again claimed the big room. 
The coarse white drapes near ^e disk 
•swayed as though some huge body on 
the other side had brushed against 
them, then were motionless. 

5. The DeviVs Gateway 

T he icy chill of the water in which 
one of his hands was dangling 
gradxially brought Neal to his senses. 
He groaned, moved slightly in an ef- 
fort to relieve his ba^ of the ache 
caused by the thrust of his weight 
against the side of the boat, and 
pressed his hand to his temple. 

The side of his face was sticky with 
blood. His forehead throbbed and 
pulsed tmmercifully. In his ears was 
a roaring like that of a hurricane gone 
mad. It was pitch-dark, and he 
seemed to be swa 3 Tng up and down, 
and whirling aroxmd in circles. He 
hadn’t a notion, for the moment, of 
where he might be or of what had hit 
his head. The darkness, and roaring in 
his ears, and the sensation of swaying 
dizzily, were no doubt reactions to 
the blow on his temple. It was all 
very uncomfortable. . . . 

With an exclamation he sat upright 
as memory returned to him of their 
position. That hurricane roar in his 
ears was not an illusion. It was real 
and appalling — coming from a short 
di.stance ahead of them in the dark- 
ness where tremendous volumes of 
water smashed down against more 
water somewhere far below. 

How long he and the professor had 
lain there helpless while they were be- 
ing drawn nearer to the unseen 
brink of the waterfall, he could not 
guess. Sufficient that the brink was 
very near now — right at hand if the 
noise were a true indication. In an- 
other moment or two their fragile 
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boat would b&in that welter of smash- 
ing water! 

He felt hiis way toward tlie oars, 
stumbling and nearly going over the 
side as the boat rocketed against some- 
thing and caroB^ away again. The 
professor was lying across the rower’s 
seat still senseless; but as he touched 
the bearded jcace in the darlmess he 
could feel a tremor of returaiiig Con- 
seiousness. He dashed some water 
over his friend’s neck and forehead, 
and a moment later Sanderson sat up, 
clutching heavily at the hand he held 
out in the dhirk to help him. 

It was imposrible to make his voice 
heard in the irpar of the waterfall so 
close to them, so he shook the heavy 
shoulders to haateli the return of con- 
sciousness, and tried to fake a place 
at the oars. He felt him-self pushed 
impatiently away, felt the boat heave 
slightly to the tu^ of the professor’s 
strokes. ... 

It was too late for rowing to save 
them. The oar blades were whirled 
foiward by the current almost faster 
than they could be pulled, Neal knew 
they were certain to go over and down 
to the black depths below unless a 
miracle happened He loaew the pro- 
fessor mmst realize it also, though the 
boat still quivered to his mighty 
strokes. The main hope was that the 
falls were not so high a.s the stunning 
noise indicated. 

A. mist of spray suddenly damped 
his face, and the' air trembled still 
more wildly with the smash of tons 
of falling water. The prow of the 
boat wavered siekeningly as the sup- 
port of the water beneath it was 
abruptly withdrawn. For an imstant it 
sagged in empty- space; then the rear 
of the boat shot up as though thrown 
by a sling. He jumped to clear him- 
self, felt himself hurtling down throu^ 
wet black air. Then he plunged head 
first into a seetliing insanitj* of water, 
going far under the surface, rolled 
over by currents, and cross currents 
tliat seemed about to tear him to 
pieces. 


Fp TERNiTiES later he struggled slowly 
to the surface, gasping and 
strangling in air so filled mth spray 
that it w’as hardly more life-giving 
than the water itself. Fighting to 
breathe, he managed weakly to keep 
his head above the surface for a time 
while the whirling currents bore him 
away from the cauldron at the foot 
of the falls. It was impossible to 
.swim; even the effort to keep from 
going under was too much to prolong 
for more than a few moments when 
he was starving for air. Each time he 
was dragged below the surface by the 
current, he felt he could never fight 
his way up again. 

Something clamped over his shoul- 
der, and he had an instant’s virion 
of the horrible yellow water-serpents 
with the whip-la-sh tails. 

But it was a human hand, big and 
steady, comforting at tlie moment as 
an answ'cr to prayer. He felt himself 
guided toward a floating object — a 
large fragment of the rowboat. He 
rested in this comparative safety, 
without thought of what disasters the 
next moment might bring, while the 
current carried them steadily away 
from the waterfall. Gradually the 
roaring subsided until he could hear 
Sanderson’s shout as to whether he 
was all right. He answered with a 
touch of his hand. Tlie whirling 
eddies ceased to toss them so udldly, 
and at length they drifted info still- 
ness. ' , . 

Suddenly the professor’s voice 
sounded in the darlaiess. “Look! Is 
that a light — or am I imagining it?” 

“It’s a light,” replied Neal after a 
moment, “But there’s something else 
— steam or .somethmg. ...” 

Gradually, as they were borne to- 
ward it, the patch of illumination 
grew clearer. At first it appeared to 
be an iiTeguIar white curtain of 
flimsy cloth waving in a wind. Then 
it could be seen that it wa.s steam, ris- 
ing up from some point near the 
water level and faintly lighted from 
behind. 
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At this pohit, like the walls of a 
theater curving to a focus on the 
stage, the cave curved to an end. But 
in spite of this 'there was no lessen- 
ing of the steady current that dragged 
them on! 

“A subterranean outlet!” ex- 
claimed the professor, and for the 
first time Neal could see his face, 
white and strained. “The water 
sweeps under that end wall. Some- 
how we’ve got to keep from being 
swept with it.” 

“There’s a ledge in front of the 
steam,” i-eplied Neal. “Perhaps, we 
can reach that and climb up. ’ ’ 

They urged their boat timber to- 
ward the right, making for the recess 
in the sheer wall. 

‘ ‘ The outlet miist be just to the left 
of the ledge, ’ ’ called Sanderson. ‘ ‘ Tiy 
to steady me while I crawl on top of 
these timbers. If I can just get 
enough purchasHJ to raise myself as we 
pass the ledge ” 

The floating wood sank under him 
a bit, but Avith Neal’s help he man- 
aged to get one foot into place and 
remain fairly upright. The ledge 
Avas within a few feet now. 

As they floated by he raised him- 
self tOAvard it and Sprang. The tim- 
bers sank imder his full weight — but 
not before he had grasped the rock 
shelf. He writhed to security and 
turned to help Neal, and in a moment 
had pulled him from the water. 

Their position, however, was hardly 
improved ; in a few minutes they 
would certainly strangle in the steam- 
laden atmosphere. 

“We’ve got to get out of this — 
somewhere,” Neal panted. “And we 
can’t go back the way we came. 
There’s only one direction left.” 

“Through the steam,” agreed the 
professor. ‘ ‘ And beyond — to wherever 
that light is coming from.” 

Rising uncertainly, they gi'oped 
their way into the clouds of vapor. . . . 

As N^ felt his way along, his foot 
suddenly slipped over the edge of the 
opening from which the steam Avas 


.seething up — a sheer wall going down 
to Auaguessable depths below him. It 
was impossible to see how wide the 
crevice was— ImpoSkibie to see any- 
thing in the blind ait. It might be 
four feet across ot' it might be forty. 
Behind it lay the positive barrier of 
the waterfall. Befote it was at least 
the chance bred by hope. 

Taking a long breath he jumped 
for the opposite, unseen edge. 

He just made it, landing on hands 
and Imees, Avith ..one foot dangling 
OA^er the brink of the . narrow chasm. 
A few more steps and the cloud 
thinned. With his lungs bursting and 
his skin feeling as though rinsed in 
scalding water, he staggered out into 
pure cool air and , lay down at full 
length, feairful that* the professor had 
not felt the crevice in time to escape 
falling, but Neal was too exhausted 
even to call out to him. 

Vaguely he re^llized that he was in 
yet another cavern, that it was very 
large and somehow brightly illu- 
minated with clear yellow light like 
that of the sun. Then the reaction to 
the blow on his temple, to the shock 
of the plunge bver the falls, and to 
the terrific heat exposure, drew a 
black Curtain over his senses even as 
he Avas trying to rise and go back 
into the steam to find the professor. 

S OME little time later, Neal stirred, 
recovered consciousness with a 
realization of burning thirst and 
cramped limbs, and opened his eyes 
to the wonder of the place in which 
he found himself 

The cave of the lake, the subter- 
ranean waterfall, the steam chamber 
— all had been strange enough; but 
they were normal, fashioned by the 
forces of natui*e. This tremendous 
cavern that stretched up and aAvay 
like an enormous ballroom had either 
been retouched, or completely built 
by the hand of man ! 

Laboriously hewn and smoothed 
into symmetry, the lofty roof extend- 
ed on and on in a continuous peaked 
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arcli like tJie. ceiling of a Gothic 
cathedral. Aqro^ tills at regulai’ 
intei'\'als were transverse ai'ches; and 
at each central junction a tremendous 
column of natural stone tailored up 
from the smooth floor to flare at the. 
top in ailioreal support. Along the 
walls and p^ed roof wei’e mistily 
painted grot^ue monsters of wliicli 
a distorted repreeentatimi of the sul- 
fur-colored water-serpents recurred 
oftenest. Between each two of the 
columns, set into the rock ceiling, was 
a round metal plate that gave out 
waiTO yellow rays precisely like the 
rays of the sun. 

It was like a vast church gone mad ! 
Weird wall and cmling decorations 
portrayed devilish things instead of 
saints and angels. Hot yellow light 
poured fixim the curious plates, in- 
stead of dim cool colors filtering 
through stained windows. An in- 
tangible atmosphere of demoniac evil 
replaced the air of placid sanetitude 
that hovers over earthly cathedrals. 
One could picture hordes of slack- 
mouthed fanatics assembled here to 
worship a creature whose lust was for 
blood and supreme sacrifice and whose 
power lay rooted in sovereign fear. 

If any doubt had still remained in 
his mind as to the actual existence of 
the Monster of Evil the professor 
hunted, it was dispelled by the sight 
of this enormous chamber that, was his 
liandiw’ork. For this was plainly no 
chance-found ruin of ancient times, at 
least as we know of them. Here was no 
trace of Egyptian, or Phenician craft. 
More, being in perfect repair as it 
was, it told of present-day labor and 
supervision. It was as freshly kept 
up as any modem edifice. And those 
mysterious illuminating plates — no 
forgotten and long-dead race had con- 
trived those, or left them to shine 
through centuries to the present day. 
They were new, and affixed by the 
conunand of . a brain that must be 
alive, and somewhere near, at that 
very moment ! 

What could be tlie nature and ap- 


peai’anee of the owmer of that hrain? 
What genius had caused tins vrondor 
to be built far below the earth’s sur- 
face? The professor had a few blurred 
pictures of a human-seeming Thing 
with a w'eird head. But what was it 
really like ? Did it love and hate and 
eat and sleep as other mortals— -or 
w'as it some kind of bloodless, super- 
human creature- such as the world 
has never produced befoi’e? Was it 
made of totally different flesh, per- 
haps, a new species of superman that 
needed no food nor rest and felt no 
emotion ? 

And what could be the character of 
the subjects of this monstrous and 
uncanny king? For subjects he must 
have by the thousands. The incredible 
labor represented in the hollowing of 
this great mock-cathedral from the 
solid rock proved that ; and there 
must be much more of the under- 
ground construction: the great cave 
was entirely deserted and no sound of 
life penetrated to it from any point 
around. How much more, and how 
maiwelous the life and contrivances 
it all might contain, could only be 
guessed at. But what could the work- 
men responsible for the marvels be 
like? Men or machines? Animals, 
or 

His thoughts trailed off into wild 
imagining of monstrous and inhuman 
beings with ten legs, possibly, and a 
score of arms — improbable and night- 
mare figures. It was easy to imagine 
the improbable here, to build up men- 
tal pictures of creatures such as no 
natural laws would allow' to come 
into being. And yet — no natural laws 
could account for such a creation as 
the Devil Avhose existence w'as now 
definitely proved by this huge cave 
that was his anteroom, and against 
whom Sanderson and he had elected 
to cast their absurdly frail strength ! 

However, no matter what the na- 
ture and form of the Black Monarcli 
of evil and his thousands of subjects 
might be, it w'ould do no good to re- 
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main here and rot in useless con- 
jecture. All he could do was — go on 
and see what befell him. 

He shuddered and got to his feet, 
overwhelmed by a rush of awful 
loneliness as he stood, a tmy thing, 
a mite in the vast, brooding silence 
of the hall. He was terribly alone. 
Sanderson was lying at the bottom 
of the steam crevice— there was prob- 
ably a lake of boiling water in those 
depths. The little expedition of two 
had reached the threshold of the Dark 
Ruler at last; but now the leader of 
the expedition was gone; and he was 
left alone to find death or escape. And 
death seemed very near, escape appal- 
lingly remote. 

He sighed, squared his shoulders, 
and began to walk down the great 
cavern — naked as the first man in a 
malign Eden. 

A t the end of the hall were four 
tunnels leading off in four differ- 
ent directions. They were all lit by 
the sun-like metal plates, and all 
identical in size and appearance. 
Which of the four exits he should take 
was a matter he could not determine. 


One might lead to the outside world 
and saiety, and its next-door neigh- 
bor might take Mm to direct capture 
by whatever freakish beings lived 
here. In either event he had no way 
of knowing beforehand; and he must 
go somewhere, quickly, in the hope of 
finding water to quench his thirst. 

It Avas maddening, that thirst ! 
Every drop of moisture seemed to 
have been drained from him in the 
heat of the steam chamber. Every 
fiber in him called for water. With- 
out paying much attention to where 
he Avas going, he pushed into the near- 
est tunnel. Branching off from this 
Avere other runways; and, soon he 
could not have found his Avay back 
to the huge cavern of the murals if 
he had so desired. 

At last he heard the sound he was 
listening for — ^the drip of water. He 
started to run in its direction, came 
into another vast cave — and instantly 
drew back to hide himself in the 
tunnel mouth! 

He had caught his first glimpse of 
the creatures that inhabited this sub- 
terranean kingdom. 


The appalling weird being whom Neal and the professor 
are fighting enters the story in vivid and startling 
manner in next month's installnient. 



Ill 



“All about was fury, a hurry- 
ing to and fro of ^ange, evil 
things.” 


1. The Black Queen 

I T WAS in Fred Kerr’s rooms that 
I saw them first. For a wonder 
Kerr was by himself ; he was the 
most popular man I ever knew, I 
think, and it was the rarest thing in 
the world to find him alone. But that 
I had done so this evening rather 
pleased me, for I was very full of my 
success against Jenoure Baume, and 
very anxious to tell Kerr all about 
it. Even he had never yet beaten 
Jenoure Baume. 

Of course, Baume isn’t a master of 
chess in the sense that are Lasker 
and Capablanea. Still, for a com- 
mon or garden player like myself, 
with a pui*ely local reputation, to 
beat him is something of an achieve- 
ment, and I wanted very much to tell 
Kerr of my success. He was very 
sympathetic and very interested, and 
in analyzing the game with me he 
pointed out a move Jenoure Baume 
W. T.— 2 


might have made which would al- 
most certainly have cost me my 
queen. Fortunately Baume had not 
seen it — nor had I for that matter — 
and I told Kerr he really ought to 
go in for chess seriously. 

“Not enough open air about it for 
me,” he answered laughingly. “I’ll 
take it up when I’m sixty.” When 
I rose to go he mentioned that the 
date of his wedding had been fixed 
for the following month. 

I congratulated him warmly — 
Lady Norah was a charming girl, and 
the match most suitable in every 
way — and in one of his little confi- 
dential outbursts that everyone 
found charming he told me how 
happy he was and how fortunate he 
counted himself. 

“And is that one of the wedding 
presents!” I asked, nodding toward 
a set of chessmen standing on a 
board on a small side-table. 
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I had noticed them as soon as I 
entered the room. Of Indian work- 
manship as I guessed, they were very 
beautifully carved and polLshed. and 
when I looked at them again I was 
coruseious of a curious impression. I 
can not define it exactly — but it was 
almost as though they moved and 
stirred, as though they all watched 
eagerly, intently. The idle thought 
came to me that those inanimate 
carved pieces of polished bone were 
watching me as a spider from its web 
watches a fly hovering near. 

Vexed with myself for having 
such foolish fancies — I remember I 
thought they were due to the strain 
of my game with Jenoure Baume — 
I went over to look at them more 
closely. 

“Awfully fine ear\dng!” I said, 
picking up one of the white pieces. 
“Indian, isn’t it? Ai’e they a wed- 
ding present?” 

“No,” Kerr answered. “The fact 
is, I bought them from poor Will 
Lathbury’s widow.” 

“Oh, indeed!” I said. 

I had only met Lathbuiy once or 
twice, bxit, of course, I knew him well 
by reputation as a sound, steady 
player, and the mysterious tragedy 
that had ended his life had been a 
gi’cat shock to me. 

“Those were the pieces they found 
near him,” Kei*r added. 

Poor Lathbury had been discov- 
ered one morning lying dead across 
his chessboard, on Avhich he had ap- 
parently been working out some 
problem, or analyzing a game. The 
razor with which he had cut his throat 
was in his hand, and there was no 
faintest explanation possible of his 
miserable deed. It was certainly 
shown in evidence that for a day or 
two before the end he had seemed 
slightly worried, and had spoken 
about some game of chess or prob- 
lem that appeared to be troubling 
him. And he had complained of not 
sleeping very well, a most unusual 
thing with him. But that was all. 


The coroner suggested that his mind 
had become atfeeted by his intense 
application to his favorite game, but 
that was all rubbish. However, the 
jury returned the usual verdict, and 
there the matter had to rest. 

“Are they ivory?” I asked, look- 
ing more closely at the piece I was 
handling. 

“Well, the story goes,” answered 
Kerr, with a touch of hesitation — 
“the story goes that they are made 
from human bones.” 

“Oh, Lord!” I said, putting down 
a little quickly the piece I was hold- 
ing. 

“I don’t know if it’s true,” Kerr 
added; “very likely it isn’t. It may 
be just a yarn. But the tale is that 
an Indian raja some time in the 
Middle Ages captured a hated 
enemy, killed him, and had these 
made from his bones.” 

“Ugh!” I said. “What an idea! 
What on earth made you get them?” 

“I hardly know,” he answered. 
“Mrs. Lathbui’y wanted to get rid 
of them — naturally. They hadn’t 
very pleasant associations for her. 
She asked me what they ought to 
fetch. I .said I would take them if 
she liked. I thought it was a way to 
help her, and then it’s lovely carv- 
ing.” 

‘ ‘ Rather too lovely for me, ’ ’ I said, 
and I could have sworn that the 
black queen turned her head and 
shot at me a glance of malignant and 
deadly hatred. 

Of course, the notion was absurd, 
and when I looked again I saw the 
piece as immobile as any other bit of 
carved bone. And yet when I looked 
a third time I was once more aware 
of that air of emel and furtive wait- 
ing as of some evil thing lurking pa- 
tiently which before had seemed to 
me to hover over those two double 
rows of carved figures. 

Determined to conquer my fancies, 
I picked up the black queen and, ex- 
amining it more closely, I thought I 
made out that it was a trick in the 
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arrangement of the eyes which gave 
the piece that aspect of alert watch- 
fulness I had noticed. 

“Carved out of human bones!” I 
repeated, weighing the piece in my 
hand. “What an idea! Well, shall 
we have a little game ? ’ ’ 

I thought Kerr looked startled and 
even a little alarmed. He shook his 
head quickly without speaking. I 
felt relieved; for the idea was pow- 
erfully in my mind that it was not 
against him that I must play, but 
against some other — some unknown 
— antagonist. 

I said good-night a little hurriedly 
and took myself off. The fact is, I 
had wanted to play so badly that I 
felt that if I stayed there much long- 
er with that black queen in my hand 
and the pieces drawn up ready, I 
should find myself making the first 
move — against whom, I wondered? 
Whom or what? 

I remembered very plainly that as 
I went out of the room I had a last 
impression of those pieces drawn up 
in line as though waiting — waiting 
with a malign and dreadful patience. 

I know my heart was beating fast- 
er than usual, and my forehead was 
a little damp as I came out into the 
street. The idea was with me that I 
had escaped some great danger, but 
what or why I had no idea. 

2. A Soul in Torment 

A WEEK or two passed, and I remem- 
bered my experience of that 
night only to be ashamed of the in- 
explicable agitation I had felt. Then 
one day I happened to meet Baume. 
He knew Kerr fairly well, and de- 
clared he was wasting on other pur- 
suits talents that had been meant for 
chess alone. Then I chanced to men- 
tion those curious carved bone chess- 
men. 

“He says they are made of human 
bone,” I remarked mth a laugh. 
“Gruesome idea, isn’t it?” 

To my surprize Baume looked very 
grave. Apparently the old man knew 


those chessmen well — and did not 
like them. Finally he blurted out; 
“You tell your friend to drop them 
in the river. That is best for them.” 

Going home that night I noticed 
on the placard of one of the evening 
papers, “Mysterious Suicide,” and 
on that of another, “Strange West 
End Tragedy.” I paid no attention 
just then, but the next morning over 
breakfast I noticed a column headed, 
“Mysterious Death of Well-known 
Sportsman,” and, on glancing at it, 
I saw that it referred to poor Fred 
Kerr. 

He had been found first thing in 
the morning lying dead with a bullet 
through his brain. The pistol with 
which he had committed the miser- 
able deed was still clasped in his 
right hand, and the account men- 
tioned that the body lay across a 
chessboard on which the pieces were 
arranged in what seemed an unfin- 
ished game. 

It was a frightful shock to me — 
indeed it must have been so to all 
who knew Kerr. I could hardly be- 
lieve that a man so full of life and 
spii'it, so i-ichly dowered with all 
good gifts, had ended his life in such 
a way. There was no explanation. 
At the iiiquest a verdict of acci- 
dental death was returned, the idea 
being that Kerr had shot himself 
while cleaning or examining his pis- 
tol. 

An attempt was made to suggest 
foul play on the grounds that the 
po.sition of the pieces on the chess- 
board showed that a game had just 
been concluded, that this game must 
have been played with someone, and 
that that someone had disappeared 
and was, therefore, under suspicion. 

Conclusive evidence showed, how- 
ever, that the unhappy man had been 
alone all that evening. Of coiirse, the 
position of the pieces might be ac- 
counted for in many ways. He might 
have been -working out an end game, 
or analyzing some position. It was 
not a problem he had been working 
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on, though, as black was winning 
and, of coui’se, the problem conven- 
tion is for white to win. 

However, not much attention was 
paid to the chessmen; and as foul 
play was ruled out and suicide 
seemed inerediblCj the jury fell back 
on the idea of accident, though there 
was not the least support for such a 
theory. 

Poor Kerr! I called to leave a 
wreath and expi'ess my sympathy, I 
asked if I might see my old friend 
for the last time, and they agreed. 
With feelings of the utmost sadness 
I looked my last on my friend’s face, 
.nnd as I did so there came upon me 
slowly, irresistibly, the idea that he 
had died in terror and anguish of 
soul and body. 

I felt this impression slowly invade 
and possess my mind, till I shook 
and trembled with the knowledge 
that I stood in the presence of un- 
namable di’ead. I began to edge 
slowly away toward the door, very 
slowly, for I knew that if I went 
quickly my panic would overcome 
me, and I should run, and I knew 
that would be very dangerous, fatal 
perhaps. By an intense effort of will 
I kept my face toward the bed in 
which lay that which I no longer re- 
garded as the earthly frame of my 
friend, but felt was changed into 
something unspeakably horrible and 
foul. My hair bristled ; the flesh 
crept upon my bones ; I forced myself 
to keep my eyes fixed steadily on the 
still form upon the bed, though I 
was sure it was watching me with 
an intent and evil patience as a spi- 
der in its web watches the fly flut- 
tering near — ^the very sensation I had 
had before. 

Somehow or other, I don’t know 
how, I got to the bottom of the 
stairs, I stood there, a little dizzy, a 
little faint, trying to recover myself. 

Presently I got out into the street 
somehow, and I know that for some 
time afterward I had no liking for 
the dark and no taste for being alone. 


3. The Gates of Hell 

P OOR Kerr had been the owner of a 
good many curios he had collected, 
some of them of value, and when I 
heard after a time that his friends 
had decided to sell them at auction, I 
thought I would go and see if I could 
pick up some little memento of one I 
had so much admired and liked. 

I bought two I'ather fine engravings 
by Meryon ; very cheap they were, too. 
I noticed Mark Norand, the captain of 
our class chess, club match team, and 
after speaking a word or two to him, 
I was thinking of going when the auc- 
tioneer put up the carved bone chess- 
men. 

He did not repeat the tale that they 
were of human bone — perhaps he 
thought that wouldn’t sound very at- 
tractive, or he may not have knowm 
the story — ^but he laid great emphasis 
on the excellence of the carving. 
Mark Norand made the first bid, and 
I know I was very startled. Somehow 
I hadn’t thought of anyone actually 
buying the things. I said to him : 

“I wouldn’t have them if I were 
you.” 

He looked at me with rather a puz- 
zled and slightly suspicious air. 

“Why, do you want them your- 
self?” he asked. 

“Good heavens, no!” I answered, 
but I could see he did not quite be- 
lieve me. 

In the auction room everyone is in- 
clined to be suspicious of everyone 
else. It is a warfare there without 
quarter and without scruple. Mark 
Norand was a friend of mine, but he 
did not mean to be done out of any 
bargain that was going. He bought 
the chessmen for three guineas — cheap 
enough, considering the excellence of 
the carving. 

He was very pleased with himself 
and his purchase, and his idea that 
he had got ahead of me. He asked me 
to go round and play a game with his 
new possessions. I refused pointblank, 
and lie laughed. I think he believed I 
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was a little piqued at losing the chess- 
men. 

We got busiei* than ever at the of- 
fice, and I was kept very much occu- 
pied for some time. I could not even 
get a spare hour to slip roimd to the 
club for a game, and it was quite by 
accident that I happened to hear some- 
one mention IMark Norand and say 
that he was looking veiy ill. 

I knew where it was he generally 
lunched. The place was out of the 
way for me, and I didn ’t like the cook- 
ing there, but I went the next day. 
Almost the first man I saw when I 
entered was Norand. He was sitting 
at one of the tables with food before 
him, but he had pushed it away un- 
tasted and was pouring over a chess- 
board. 

“Hullo, Norand,” I said, “working 
out a problem ? ’ ’ 

He looked up at me. I could not 
help starting. He w^as greatly altered, 
but it was not that I noticed so much 
as the horrid fear I saw peeping out 
from his bloodshot eyes and lurking 
in the new lines that had come about 
his mouth. 

‘ ‘ Oh, you ? ’ ’ he said, and to mingle 
with the fear I read in his eyes there 
came a fierce dull resentment, so that 
he looked at me as though he held me 
for his deadliest enemy. 

“You knew, didn’t you? Why 
didn’t you tell me?” he demanded. 

“Knew what? Tell you what?” I 
asked. 

“Those chessmen,” he muttered, 
shuddering. He added: “Why did 
you let me buy them ? ’ ’ 

“I told you not to ; I warned you,” 
I said. 

“ Told me not to, warned me not 
to ! ” he repeated, and gave me a look 
of deadly hate. “If you saw a man 
knocking at the gate of hell without 
knowing it, would you just tell him 
not to do that and then walk away?” 

“Why, w'hat’s the matter?” I 
asked. 

He did not answei% and the waiter 
came up just then. I ordered the 


first thing I saw on the bill. Norand 
had become intent on his game again. 
I noticed it was a position in a game 
and not a problem he was working 
at — and the waiter, who knew him as 
an old customer, and saw I was a 
friend, observed to me : 

“The gentleman’s worrying too 
much over his chess. He hardly eats 
anything now. ’ ’ 

“Has he been long like this?” I 
asked. 

“.Only about a week, sir,” the man 
answered. 

He brought me what I had ordered, 
and Norand looked up presently. 

“What do you think of this posi- 
tion?” he asked. 

“Well, white looks in rather a fix,” 
I answered. “Good Lord, what’s the 
matter?” 

I really thought he was going to 
have a fit; he fell back in his seat, 
panting for breath and ghastly pale. I 
might have pronounced his death war- 
rant. I jumped up with some vague 
idea of getting a doctor, but he 
stopped me. 

“No, no, I’m all right,” he said — 
croaked, rather. “For God’s sake, 
look at the board, and see if you can 
find any way out ! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ For white ? ” I asked. 

“For white,” he repeated. 

I bent over the board. It seemed 
to me mate was pretty sui'e to come in 
three or four moves. I said : 

“Is it a game you’re playing?” 

He nodded. 

“Who’s your opponent?” I asked. 

He did not answer, and I could see 
well that a secret and terrible agita- 
tion possessed him. 

‘ ‘ I don ’t know, ’ ’ he stammered. 

And the idea came to me that he 
did know but that he dared not say. 
This seemed to me highly absurd and 
at the same time quite reasonable. 

He wiped his face again. 

“You see,” he argued, “the thing’s 
impossible. ’ ’ 

“I don’t know what you mean; I 
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don’t khoW what you are talking 
about, ’ ’ I said angrily. 

But the idea burnt in my mind like 
fire, that I did know and that 1 also 
dared not say. 

He leant across the table, his eyes 
alight with that mingled desperate 
fear and deadly hate I had seen m 
them befoi’e. 

‘‘You ought to have warned me,’^ 
he muttered. “Mind this, if I lose I 
will leave you the things in my will.” 

I remember it did not seem in gny 
way absurd that he should couple to- 
gether the ideas of losing the game 
and of making his wall. 

I was studying the position of the 
pieces so intently that I, like liim, 
pushed aside my lunch almost un- 
tasted. Gradually there was coming 
back to me a memorj’- of the move poor 
Kerr had suggested Jenoure Baume 
might have tried in the game he lost 
to me. It seemed to me a variation of 
Kerr’s idea might be effective in No- 
rand’s present position. 

I explained the move. Norand 
jumped at the idea. We developed it 
together and, so far as we could see, 
an attack pressed on those Imes was 
practically sure to win the game. No- 
rand ’s relief was tremendous, mine 
scarcely less so. Then all at once liis 
expression changed. He said : 

“Suppose when I play the knight 
it slips of itself on to some other 
square when I’m not looking?” 

I stared at him and laughed. The 
suggestion seemed so absurd I could 
not help it. 

“Well, of course,” I said, “if your 
pieces do that, I don’t see much 
chance. ”, 

He did not answer, and I left the 
restaurant and went back to the of- 
fice feeling relieved in one way, but a 
good deal worried about poor Norand 
all the same. His obvious terror, my 
o\\Ti odd impressions, all seemed to me 
fanciful and even ridiculous in the 
face of his wild suggestion of pieces 
that moved of their omi volition. 

All the same I was not surprized 


when, a day or two later, 1 heard that 
the poor feUow had drowned himself 
in a small pond that lay at the foot of 
his garden. The account in the papers 
said he had been sitting up late at 
chess and that he must have gone 
straight from the chessboard to his 
doom. 

4. The Invisible Antagonist 

1 COULD not help making some in- 
quiries about the position of the 
men on the board. I found, as I had 
half expected, that they indicated the 
close of a game in which black had 
just brought off a mate. My inform- 
ant told me that presumably poor 
Norand had been analyzing some 
game. He had not been working out 
a problem, as black was the winning 
side; and he had not been playing 
with anyone, as the evidence showed 
conclusively that he had been alone 
all the evening. 

The usual verdict was returned, and 
I wrote to Norand’s solicitor to say 
that I absolutely refused to accept any 
legacy he might have left me. 

But I did not post the letter. At 
one time I had the feeling that the 
whole thing was pure fancy and that 
it would foolish and cowardly to 
refuse the chessmen if he had really 
left them to me. And then, again, the 
idea would come to me that it was all 
true, but that I was foiwarned, and 
forearmed. 

As it happened, they were delivered 
one evening while the vicar was with 
me. While he was there I opened 
the parcel and showed him the chess- 
men. He was mildly interested and 
mildly shocked when I told him the 
tale that they were carved from hu- 
man bone. He thou^t it a mast re- 
pulsive idea, but remarked on the ex- 
cellence of the carving. 

“That black queen, for example,” 
he said, “what an idea of — of — well, 
vitality, almost, that figure has.” 

I agreed, and after I had seen the 
vicar to the door I went back to my 
room. I found those chessmen I had 
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left lying on the table where the vicar 
had been looking at them, now all 
drawn up in position on the board. 

No living soul, I knew well, had 
been in the room during my short ab- 
sence. I stood for a moment or two 
on the threshold, a little daunted, a 
little confused, and as I watched I 
understood that I was expected to 
play — I saw, too, a thrill of sinister 
impatience run through the drawn-up 
lines of the pieces. 

I sat down in front of them. I 
could not help myself. Each separate 
piece, from king to pawn, showed an- 
imate, palpitating, ready, one and all 
a-quiver with desire and greed, like 
hungry beasts of prey waiting for 
their living victim to be thrown to 
them. The impression grew in my 
mind that I was in a more dreadful 
and more imminent danger than any 
other living man that night, and that 
this danger was one that threatened 
not my life only. 

I would have fled, but flight, I knew 
well, was no longer possible. I tried 
to mutter a prayer, but the words 
would not come. I tried to lift my 
hand to push board and pieces to the 
ground, but I seemed to have lost con- 
trol of my arm. The quivering, eager, 
evil impatience of the pieces in- 
creased; I should not have been sur- 
prized to see them break into some 
wild dance of hideous ritual. 

All at once they grew quiet, though 
still instinct with vivid, hungry eager- 
ness, and I felt come upon me a sud- 
den awe and fear and horror as I re- 
alized that my antagonist was there. 

I could see nothing, I heard noth- 
ing, only I knew well that he was 
there, that he had come and was 
seated opposite. 

I understood the game was about to 
begin. 

I could not help myself. Slowly I 
lifted my hand. I swear I did not 
touch it, but the king’s pawn it had 
been my thought to move slid for- 
ward two squares. 

A moment’s pause and then the 


black king’s pawn, untouched, moved 
forward in reply. I made my next 
move, or rather, when I raised my 
hand with the intention of doing it, 
the piece transferred itself untouched 
to the position I had in mind. The 
answering move came almost at once. 
And so the game was played on. 

All the time I never touched a 
piece; once I had made up my mind 
and raised my hand the piece I was 
thinking of immediately took up the 
position I wished. The black pieces 
did the same ; they moved, advanced, 
retreated, but all in harmony and all 
in evident obedience to the will of my 
unseen, unknown antagonist. 

Invisible,. but not imknown. 

For I was very sure there sat op- 
posite me a man long dead, with an 
evil face and crueFeyes and hun- 
gry, slobbering mouth, wearing the 
jeweled robes of an Indian prince, and 
playing with aU his skill this game for 
his master in which the prize Avas — 
myself. 

I knew that now the game had begmi, 
it had to be finished. I called up all my 
powers to my aid. I felt my mind grow 
clear ; my nerves were calm and 
steady. I played my best. I played 
as I had never played before ; I believe 
I played that night a game that would 
not have disgraced a master. 

More than once I felt I had my an- 
tagonist in difficulties, but each time 
he retrieved himself. I won a pawn, 
but lost it again. Still, I began to be- 
lieve I had a chanee of winning. 

I pressed hard. I felt a clearness in 
my brain, a vividness of thought and 
clearness of vision I have never known 
before or since. Once or twice, when 
I was tempted to make a move that 
might have been dangerous, it was as 
though I heard a secret whisper warn- 
ing me to be careful. I knew, too, that 
my antagonist was troubled, and I 
understood that the pieces themselves, 
both black and white, felt this, and 
were troubled also. 

I had begun a hot attack on the 
black queen. If I qnuld win her I 
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felt the game would be mine. It was 
not only that the queen is the most 
po^\'erful piece, but I realized also that 
in her lay the focus of the opposing 
power, that from her or through her 
there radiated a sort of vigor and en- 
couragement all the other pieces felt — 
and not the black only but my own 
white as well. 

My attack on the queen failed. I 
was a move too late, and she slipped 
out of the net I had so nearly drawn 
around her. The failure left my posi- 
tion less strong, and I fomid myself 
attacked in my turn. I rallied my 
forces, but the pressure grew stronger 
and stronger. 

The critical point was on my left, 
where I was beginning to plan a 
counter-attack. It promised well, and 
I was beginning to make progress 
when I found a return thrust aimed at 
me. 

I was puzzled, and, on looking, 
found that the position of my pieces 
was no longer as it had been, but a 
much weaker one. I could not undei’- 
stand, for I was sure I had not moved 
them. As I looked and wondered I 
was aware that my unseen antagonist 
smiled evilly to himself, and the black 
queen shook with a horrid, secret mer- 
riment that spread and spread till 
every piece upon the board, black and 
white, was laughing wickedly to itself, 
rejoicing in the prospect of my defeat. 

I realized in a flash that one of my 
pawns had turned traitor and, when 
I was not looking, had 'slipped back 
from the square where I had placed 
it to the one behind, where it was so 
much less effective. 

5. At the Eleventh Hour 

I T COST me my bi^op before I could 
re-establish my position, and the 
small inner voice I had seemed to hear 
before whispered to me that I must 
w’atch closely and unceasingly, or the 
same thing would happen again. 
I understood that my antagonist, 
smiling evilly to himself, could make 
any one of my pieces betray me, and 


that this foul play he kept ever in re- 
serve to help him at need. No wonder 
that he always won his games all 
through the centuries ! 

I was a piece to the bad now, and I 
had the double .strain of playing and 
of watching to see that none of my 
men slipped from the squares on 
which I had placed them. I .set my 
teeth and played my best. I lost an- 
other piece, and my king, hotly at- 
tacked, was pinned into one comer. 
Still I fought on, though my brow was 
wet and my hands shook, and upon me 
lay the consciousness of impending 
doom. 

I made one last feeble attempt at a 
counter-attack. I do not think it 
could possibly have saved me, but it 
was audacious, a little disconcerting, 
and meant delay at the least. And that 
was something, for I knew that if I 
could hold out till cock-crow I should 
earn at least a day’s respite. That my 
antagonist knew also, and he grew, 
one must suppose, impatient. 

I was watching my pieces intently, 
since there was not one of them but 
would have played the traitor had 
chance offered. My new attack hinged 
on the one rook I had remaining, and 
suddenly I saw it sliding away from 
where it stood to an adjoining square, 
where it would have been compara- 
tively usele.ss. It stopped when my 
eye fell on it, for apparently they had 
no power to move when I was watch- 
ing, and then something made me 
look away again. Instantly the rook 
slipped off to the adjoining square, 
and at once again all the other pieces, 
black and white alike, shook vnth a 
passion of secret, evil laughter. 

For a moment despair overcame me, 
for now it was only a question of mate 
in two moves. 

But, as before a tuiy voice had 
Avhispered to me to be cautious when 
I had contemplated an unsound move, 
so now again I heard that small, still 
voice sound clear and vivid in my ear. 
I knew that my one hope was to do as 
it advised. 
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I sprang to my feet. 

Pointing at the rook that had 
moved I cried with a loud voice : 

“I appeal.” 

I was aware of an instant, fierce 
commotion all around me; I saw the 
pieces, black and white, all palpitant; 
I heard no sound, but I knew that my 
antagonist was dismayed and troubled. 

Again I cried : 

“I appeal.” 

The fierce tumult and commotion 1 
was aware of all round, grew yet 
wilder and more fierce. Though I 
heard nothing, saw nothing, I knew 
that all about was fury, dismay, ex- 
citement, a hurrying to and fro of 
strange and evil things, a passage of 
vast and awful shadow’s. The pieces 
were all quivering with hatred and 
alarm. My dread, long-dead antago- 
nist seemed to me to be screaming 
hoarsely in an agony of pi’otest and 
pain. Though still I heard, saw, felt 
nothing, I was somehow conscious that 
I stood in the very center of a chaos 
of invisible, conflicting powers; that 
unimaginable forces were aimed 
against me, but that nevertheless I 
stood protected. For the third time I 
cried out very loudly : 


“I appeah,” , 

That strange . and awful tumult 
passed. AH was still and silent, all 
that had filled my small room so dread- 
fully fled sw’iftly far away. The chess- 
men w’ere no longer animate and pal- 
pitant, but were quiet as any other 
bits of carved bone ; I had a vision of 
my antagonist, baffled, howling, far in ' 
the depths of the nethermost space. 

I knew I was safe now, and I knew 
also what next I had to do. The still, 
small voice I had heard before had 
whispered that to me also, and I hur- 
ried to obey. I swept the chessmeii 
into their box, and carrying it care- 
fully in my hands, I went into the 
garden, out by the side gate, and up 
the lane that leads to the churchyard. 

Dawn was gray in the east; the 
cocks W’ere crowing as I reached it. 
There amidst the graves, in the eartli 
consecrated by holy words for the last 
resting-place of men, I dug with my 
bare hands and buried deep the box 
and the pieces of carved bone it held, 
deep in the shadow of a cross reared 
on a grave near by. There I left them 
to rest for ever; and so, driuik with 
w’eariness and terror, went back to my 
home to rest in peace and thankful- 
ness and safety. 




“U'AROLDI Harold? I really 

I I think Uncle has discovered 
JL something at last 1 ’ ’ came in 
loud, excited accents from the ter- 
race overlooking the tennis-court. 

I paused in the act of tightening 
the net, and looked up at the entranc- 
ing vision in white leaning over the 
stone balustrade. 

Speaking candidly, the news she had 
just announced failed to awake in me 
anything like the surprize and delight 
that it evidently had done in her. When 
a man, old enough to know better, 
spends the whole of his days — and 
occasionally half his nights — messing 
about with mysterious concoctions in 
a laboratory whose unspeakable at- 
mosphere would at times leave a soap- 
faetory a verj^ bad second, it is 
scarcely surprizing if, in the course 
of time, he does '' ‘ discover something. ’ ’ 
But when I hinted as much to Mavis 
it did not have much effect in damp- 
ening her mithusiasm. 
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“But I think it must be something 
really important this time,” she i>er- 
sisted. “He did not remain in his 
laboratory later than half past 10 
last night, and he ate his breakfast this 
morning after being only twice re- 
minded that it was getting cold. And 
he has just asked me to tell you that 
he wishes to see you in the laboratory 
at once.” 

I may as well confess that what 
scientific knowledge I happen to jxJS- 
sess is of the most sketchy description. 
The only recollection I treasure of 
the much-boomed technical course of 
my school days is the manufacture of 
hydrogen (or was it oxygen?) on a 
non-commercial scale over a bowl of 
water. Probably I should not have 
remembered even that, had it not 
been for the painful after-effects of 
the explosion which ensued on the ap- 
plication of a lighted match to the 
stuff at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment. But with Professor Owen 
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Boyd-Phulger, Sc.D., LL. D., F.E. S., 
F.S.A., the case was, naturally, dif- 
ferent. The only things he didn’t 
know about chemistry and biolo^ 
were the things that hadn’t been dis- 
covered! But the fact that several 
learned societies had allowed him to 
tack half the alphabet behind his 
name did not prevent the man him- 
self from being a .well-meaning, but 
none the less deadly, bore. It may 
give some slight indication of the 
depth of my affection for his niece 
when I say that it was solely to be 
near her that I witnessed innumerable 
intricate, but to me unintelligible, ex- 
periments and submitted like a lamb 
to form the audience to the old fos- 
sil’s interminable lectures. Indeed, so 
well had I played my part that he 
had at last come to regard me as 
being as much interested in his be- 
loved researches as he was himself; 
vuth the result that he now confidently 
expected me to forego a set with the 
dearest little girl on earth in order 
to listen to yards of his twaddle in a 
stuffy laboratory. Truly has it been 
said that duplicity brings its own 
punishment ! 

Something of the nature of my in- 
ward musings must have betrayed 
itself on my face, for there was a 
glint of mischievous amusement in 
Mavis’ eyes as she went on: “I’m 
afraid, however, that you’ll soon have 
to tear yourself away from the scien- 
tific atmosphere you love so much ! I 
shall send an urgent message for you 
in about twenty minutes. ’ ’ 

“Remember, that’s a promise!” I 
retorted, as I made my way toward 
the house. 

T he moment I entered the labora- 
tory I could see that Mavis had 
not exaggerated the importance of the 
occasion. Instead of being in his cus- 
tomary state of dreamy absent-mind- 
edness, the old boy was dancing about 
all over the place. As a rule I find it 
politic to encourage him to do most 
of the talking, but on this occasion 


there was not the slightest need for 
any such exercise of tact. Before I 
could utter a word he had jammed me 
down on a most uncomfortable wood- 
en seat in front of a high-power mi- 
croscope. 

“I shall be famous, Harold — fa- 
mous!” He appeai'ed to be almost 
hysterical with delight as he chortled 
out the words. ‘ ‘ I have made the dis- 
covery of the century — nay, more— 
the greatest discovery of Ml time! 
Look for yourself, my boy ! ’ ’ 

I accordingly looked, but all I could 
make out was a small, irregular- 
shaped blob of dirty-looking gray 
jelly. Having been prepared to be- 
hold something really exciting, I ex- 
perienced a distinct sense of having 
been sold, and I had a good mind to 
tell him so. On second thought, how- 
ever, I contented myself mth inquring 
what the thing was. 

Instead of retuming a simple an- 
swer to my simple question, the old 
fossil must needs lean over the bench 
as though he were addressing a con- 
clave of highbrows, clear his throat, 
and launch into a lecture. 

“Of all the problems that have ex- 
ercised the mind of mankind since the 
first glimmerings of the dawm of 
science, there is none that has been 
the cause of so much research, con- 
troversy, and — I regret having to add 
— bitterness, as the problem of the 
origin of life. I have only to mention 
the illustrious names of Huxley, Von 
Bunge, Schwann, Balbiani, Roux and 
Le Dantec” — he rolled the names 
round his mouth as though he rel- 
ished the taste of them — ‘ ‘ to convince 
you that some of the finest intellects 
in Europe have been brought to bear 
on the subject. Yet, in spite of this, 
the solution seemed as remote as ever 
until I made my startling discovery 
last night.” 

That made me open my eyes a little. 
“What?” I exclaimed; “you mean 
that you have solved the problem 
yourself?” 

The professor shook his head. “My 
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dear Harold,” he answered, with an 
almost pitying smile, “I should have 
thought that even the most superficial 
acquaintance with the English tongue 
would have told you that my words 
were intended to convey no such 
claim. Are you not aware that the 
immortal Darwin hiinself had de- 
clared that one might as reasonably 
seek for the origin of matter as that 
of life?” 

Frankly, I had not been aware of 
the fact. But I thought it best to let 
him ramp on in his o^vn sweet way in 
order not to prolong the interview. 

“What I have succeeded in doing,” 
he went on presently, “is. to deter- 
mine the actual living protoplasm 
which is the physical basic material 
of which ourselves and all other liv- 
ing things on this planet are com- 
posed. Even your intelligence will 
grasp the fact that to discover the 
bricks of which a building is com- 
posed is a very different thing from 
determining how those same bricks 
came to be in existence. That simple 
analogy applies to my discovery. I 
liave separated the highly complex 
material which forms the basic prin- 
ciple of life; I have ascertained that 
it is composed of millions of micro- 
scopic animalcules which live, breathe, 
assimilate food and multiply — ^but the 
great problem of how this protoplasm 
came originally to be endowed with 
life remains as far from solution as 
ever. ’ ’ 

A flash of inspiration came to me. 
“The cell theory!” I cried; and the 
old man’s beaming face told me that 
my chance sliot had indeed hit the 
mark. 

“You’re right, Harold. Ah, I have 
hopes yet — hopes,” he muttered, 
rather inconsequentially, I thought. 
“Yes, it is the cell theory, as you say. 
But it is the cell theory adapted and 
changed. 

I thought it best not to jeopardize 
my newly-won laurels by venturing 
another suggestion; so I. contented 


myself with murmuring “Really?” in 
as impressed a manner as possible. 

“The organism you have just ex- 
amined in that microscope — if, in- 
deed, one may so describe a speck of 
matter which, though undoubtedly 
alive, possesses neither heart, lungs, 
stomach, brain nor eveii skin, consist- 
ing as it does of one homogeneous sub- 
stance — this animalcule represents 
the earliest, the lowest, the most 
simple and primitive form of life yet 
known to science. I am of course 
aware that several similar organisms 
have been previously discovered; in 
fact, one species of ameba, the Pro- 
teus animalcule, is quite a common 
object observed under the microscope. 
It abounds in stagnant ponds, or may 
be readily acquired by infusing or- 
dinaiy hay in water and allowing it 
to stand. But these” — he waved a 
triumphant hand in the direction of 
the things I had been looking at^ — 
“are a species of infusoria entirely 
different. Not only do they tran- 
scend all others in their tenacity of 
life and the extreme rapidity with 
which they multiply, but they are in- 
finitely more adaptable to their en- 
vironment and the conditions of food 
obtainable — I was almost about to say 
more educative. It is an absolute 
fact that in the short space of three 
years I have transformed this an- 
imalcule from a vegetable-consuming 
species to a carnivorous one.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed, think- 
ing that some expression of wonder at 
his achievement was evidently ex- 
pected of me. “Professor, you’re a 
marvel ! ’ ’ 

Professor Boyd-Phulger reddened 
like a young girl at her first compli- 
ment. 

“You see, everything was in my 
favor, ’ ’ he explained diffidently. ‘ ‘ My 
success is not so surprizing when you 
consider the extreme rapidity with 
which they increase and the sim- 
plicity of their bodily structure. They 
have no highly specialized organs 
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needing to become adapted, as have 
other animals higher in the scale. To 
such a pitch of perfection have I 
brought them” — he fingered the jar 
containing the loathsome stuff almost 
lovingly as he held it up for my in- 
spection — “that they will assimilate 
almost anything in the way of animal 
food. But you shall see for your- 
self.” 

Disregarding my hasty assurance 
that I would be only too pleased to 
accept his word on the subject, he di- 
rected me to apply my efe to the 
instrument while, with a pair of del- 
icate forceps, he placed an infinites- 
imal scrap of meat on the obser\"ation 
slide. 

“Now observe what happens,” he 
said, ivith the air of a conjurer per- 
forming his star trick. 

F or a wliile it seemed as if nothing 
were going to happen. The shape- 
less outline of the ameba remained in- 
ert and motionless, and near its outer 
edge I could see the smaller, pinkish 
speck which represented the meal the 
professor had so kindly provided for 
its enjo^unent. But it did not seem 
as if the giddy little animalcule felt 
peckish that aftemoon. I was just on 
the point of venturing a remark to 
that effect, when I began to notice a 
slight movement in the thing. Then, 
so slowly that at first the motion could 
scarcely be detected, but with ever-in- 
creasing speed, a slender feeler-like 
mass took form and slid out from the 
side nearest the morsel of food. With 
a kind of hon-ible, blind purposeful- 
ne.ss it encircled its meal, the crea- 
ture’s body moving forward as it did 
so; until at last it had entirely envel- 
op^ it. For a time I could see the 
speck of meat through the semi-trans- 
parent, jelly-like substance of its 
body; then it rapidly grew fainter, 
fading away like a lump of sugar in 
a tumbler of water, until finally it 
disappeai^ed altogether*. 

“The food hM been assimilated,” 
explained Professor Boyd-Phulger. 


“In a moment the organism will di- 
vide in tw*o. That is how these 
protozoa multiply — by simple fission.” 

Even as he spoke, a cleft appeared 
across the body of the ameba — if one 
may use such a term in respect of a 
thing which might be equally correct- 
ly described as being all body or pos- 
sessing none at all — and presently it 
completely divided. 

Boyd-Phulger laughed as he noted 
the astonishment pictured on my 
features. 

“That process will go on indef- 
initely,” he told me, “and it invari- 
ably takes place more rapidly after 
the organism has eaten. You can see 
for yourself that, in place of the 
single ameba there are now two. One 
can hardly call them mother and 
daughter, for the terms could be in- 
terchanged with the same amount of 
truth. Those two will divide into 
four, the four into eight, the eight 
into sixteen; until — provided a plen- 
tiful supply of animal food be pro- 
curable — you will have the thousand 
splitting into tw*o thousand, the mil- 
lion into two million, and so on indef- 
initely. I assure you that the rapid- 
ity with which they increase is little 
short of marvelous. They are the 
simplest, the most primitive, and the 
most prolific organism on this globe. 
And they are immortal ” 

“Immortal?” I echoed, staring. 

“Inasmuch as they never die,” as- 
serted the professor solemnly. “They 
merely divide, each half continuing 
to live until it in tuim divides. There 
is for them no death as we know it. 
It really seems as if these lowly crea- 
tures, alone of all the myriads of 
varieties of created life, continue to 
put off forever the payment of the 
debt of nature. ’ ’ 

I stared again at the two motion- 
less gray specks. I was bewildered 
and only haK credulous. How could 
it be possible for living matter to go 
on living, feeding, multiplying for- 
ever? The bJ'ofsssor must have 
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sensed my skepticism, for he con- 
tinued eagerly : 

"I assure you that what I state is 
correct. The contents of these jars” 
— ^he reached up and took one off the 
row of shelves as he spoke — ‘‘are des- 
tined to live forever. Although each 
individual is, of course, indistinguisli- 
able by the naked eye, there are liter- 
ally millions of amebas within this 
jar.” 

I took the jar in my hand and 
gazed at the contents, fascinated al- 
most in spite of myself. Then a sud- 
den thought stnick me. 

“Here,’ I say,” I remarked, “if 
what you’ve told me is correct — 
about them being fond of animal 
food, and increasing so quickly, you 
know — ^then it would be jolly awk- 
ward if ” 

“Harold,” interrupted Mavis’ 
voice from the other side of the door, 
“are you ready to play that set you 
promised ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Rather ! ” I cried eagerly. ‘ ‘ Please 
excuse me. Professor.” 

I hastily handed the glass jar back 
to him — so hastily, indeed, that it 
slipped through his fingers and 
smashed into fragments on the tiled 
floor. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” I said. “I 
suppose I’ve killed all your little an- 
imalcules.” And, like a fool, I went 
do-wn on my hands and knees to 
scrape the filthy things up. 

‘ ‘ Oh, they are not so easy to kill, ’ ’ 
laughed the professor easily. “But 
you need not worry about them. I 
have plenty more — and they increase 
like wildfire. ’ ’ 

Later on I had good reason to know 
that he spoke the truth ! 

N ight was already beginning to 
fall when I quitted the profes- 
sor’s house to return home — a night 
heavy, hot, and \Vindless, with a threat 
of approaching rain in the low-lying 
clouds to the north. 

But I was in no mood to criticize 
the weather. Between the time of my 


accident in the laboratory and my de- 
parture I had found opportunity to 
put the greatest question of all to 
Mavis — and her answer had certainly 
not been in the negative. I trod on 
air as I turned off the main road and 
struck into the narrower one which 
runs athwart the crest of Shooters 
Hill, on whose summit the professor’s 
house stands. Half-way along I came 
to a halt and, leaning over a low fence 
stretching between two of the villas 
which line the road, lighted a cig- 
arette. The ground here stands ex- 
tremely high, and the prospect below 
lay spread almost maplike before me. 
Beyond the jumble of houses which 
covers the lower slopes of the hill on 
this side lay the denser mass of roofs, 
topped here and there by some spire 
or clock-tower, marking the site of the 
busy town of Woolwich. Directly 
ahead, the rays of the rising moon 
silvered the streak of the distant 
Thames as it showed here and there 
in its winding course. Beyond that 
again, the serried rows of masts and 
funnels spoke of the crowded docks on 
the northern shore. 

Lights began to appear from the 
street-lamps and houses below as I 
stood smoking and musing over the 
events of the day. Although I, as an 
accepted lover, should have been in 
the seventh heaven of delight, I was 
conscious of a feeling of gloomy ap- 
prehension. Try as I might, I could 
not shake off the recollection of what 
I had viewed through that confounded 
microscope. There had been something 
so horribly repulsive in that .slow, 
emotionless, yet remorseless seeking of 
food by those “educated” amebas, 
that I found myself involuntarily 
shuddering at the thought of it. Could 
it be possible that Professor Boyd- 
Phulger was right, and this thing, 
without brain, stomach, nerves, or 
even heart, was in reality the first be- 
ginning of all known life? 

And as I mused thus, I recalled to 
mind the remark of the professor 
when I had smashed the jar: “They 
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are not so easy to kill .. . . and they in- 
crease like wildfire. . . . ” 

The words were still ringing 
through my brain when at last I 
turned to resume my homeward jour- 
ney; but little did I dream of tlie 
seeds of widespread death and de- 
struction which were even at that 
moment hatching at their fell matur- 
ity -ftathin the house I had just quit- 
ted. 

2 

I DID not go near the professor’s 
house for a week after that night. 
When I explain that Mavis was also 
absent on a visit to relatives in Scot- 
land, the intelligent reader may per- 
ceive cause and effect in the two cir- 
ciunstances. Consequently it was not 
until the morning of the seventh day 
that I became aware that anything 
was amiss. The professor himself 
brought the news. He burst in upon 
me unannounced as I sat at my sol- 
itary breakfast. Knowing his usual 
punctiliousness in matters of dress, I 
stared open-mouthed at the figure he 
presented. He had not shaved that 
morning; his tie was awry and his 
vest half-buttoned ; his frock coat and 
trousei’s were smeared with dried 
mud. But it was the look of frozen 
horror on his ashen features which 
struck me dumb with a sense of im- 
pending calamity. 

For a moment we remained staring 
at each other. Then, with something 
like a dry sob in his throat, he lurched 
forward and fell into the chair I 
pushed toward him. 

“A terrible thing has happened,” 
he gasped. “Those amebas — you re- 
member the jar you smashed? — they 
have increased enormously — the 
grounds are swarming with them — I 

can do nothing! And ” He broke 

off abruptly in his almost incoherent 
explanation, shuddered, and sank his 
head upon his arms, too overcome to 
continue. 

“Yes, yes! — go on. What else?” I 
prompted, fearing I know not what. 


“They — they’ve commenced to eat 
things!” he answered with a kind of 
dull helplessne^. . , 

“Things? What kind of things?” 

“Living things: chickens — the dog 
in the next house — and — ^my God ! 
Harold — there’s a child missing from 
next door but one! They haven’t 
.seen it since yesterday evening. They 
do not suspect the tnith as yet, but 
I ’m morally certain those cursed 
amebas have got it — would to heaven 
I had never set eyes on the things! 
It ’s terrible ! — tenable ! ’ ’ 

I could distinctly feel the hair ris- 
ing at the back of my scalp. “You 
really mean to say that slimy stuff has 
devoui’ed a child ? ” I asked. 

A travesty of a smile twisted his 
trembling lips. “They’ve proved my 
theory, all right; they’ve accustomed 
themselves to their environment fa.st 
enough. They’re adaptable — oh yes! 
— infernally, fiendishly adaptable ! ’ ’ 
And he gave vent to peal after peal of 
shrill, mirthless laughter. 

I quickly crossed to the sideboard 
and poured out a stiff glass of the 
only restorative I had handy. He ap- 
peared calmer after I had persuaded 
him to drink it off, and a little color 
began to steal into his ashen face. 
Then, by dint of much questioning, I 
got the account of what had happened. 

It seems that he had not attached 
the slightest importance to the smash- 
ing of the jar containing the amebas; 
he had allowed the fragments, with 
their slimy contents still adhering, to 
lie there until his man-servant had 
.swept them up and deposited them in 
the dust-bin with the other rubbish. 
During the following days he had 
been busily engaged on the mon- 
ograph which w’as to announce his 
discover}^ to the world. To the lib- 
erated amebas he never gave a single 
thought. 

“I simply forgot all about them, 
Harold, ’ ’ he explained with an almost 
pathetic simplicity. “Even when 
Timson came to me with tales about 
the mysterious demise of his chickens. 
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I did not suspect the truth. I went to 
bed that- night without the slightest 
misgiving. I arose early,- and, hap- 
penuig to glance from my window, I 
saw what appeared to be a heavy frost 
on the stone edging of the lake and 
the lawns which adjoin. A moment’s 
reflection, hoAvever, convinced me that 
this could not be the explanation of 
the strange, grayish-white hue which 
covered everything. At the same mo- 
ment I perceived that the ground it- 
self seemed to be in motion. It was 
a slow, steady, billowing movement, 
slight but unmistakable — something 
like the flowing of the tide upon a 
river. As I looked the horrible truth 
burst upon me! It was my amebas 
increased and multiplied beyond 
measure ! 

“Instantly I connected their aug- 
mented numbers with the fate of the 
chickens and the dog next door, and 
hard upon this discoverj^ came the 
full realization of the gravity of the 
matter. Now that these things were 
loose, given sufficient moisture and 
food — and you know how much rain 
we have had lately — there would be 
no saying where they would end. 
They mast be destroyed immediately. 
But how? 

“My heart sank as I looked at the 
slowly moving, slimy mass — there 
must have been millions upon millions 
of the creatures there. They had en- 
joyed a week of unrestricted freedom, 
remember; and you have seen with 
your own eyes how rapidly the things 
increase. Clearly I must act at once 
if I were to avert the consequences of 
my folly. 

“I dressed, throwing on my clothes 
anyhow ; then I descended to the mar- 
gin of the lake. Such was the state of 
consternation into which my unex- 
pected discovery had thrown me, that 
I did not even realize the personal 
danger I courted in placing myself 
within reach of that teeming horde of 
hungry organisms. It was not until — 
following that unerring instinct to 
move toward animal food which the 


things possess — a stream of them was 
approaching to cut off my retreat, 
that I saw my peril. I fled, and at once 
determined to come to you for your 
advice and help. 

‘ ‘ But there was another shock await- 
ing me. The first person I encoun- 
tered on emerging from my front 
gate was the maid from the house two 
doors away. She was about to call on 
me to inquire if I had seen anything 
of their little girl, who had not been 
seen since she went out in the garden 
to play the previous evening. I sup- 
pose I must have mumbled some reply 
to her question — ^heaven alone knows 
what I said! — ^then I pushed past her 
and hurried off. The girl was still 
staring after me when I looked back 
from the comer of the road. I am 
positive she must have suspected some- 
thing. You must come back with me, 
Harold, at once. If those things get 
beyond my grounds there is no say- 
ing what mischief they will do!” 

It was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I persuaded the agitated 
man to swallow a little breakfast; 
after which we at once set out for 
Shooters Hill. Before leaving, how- 
ever, an instinctive desire to take some 
weapon assailed me. I accordingly 
made my way to my bedroom, loaded 
ah old revolver I happened to possess, 
and slipped it into the side pocket of 
my coat; though exactly of what use 
that would have been against a swairni 
of microscopic creatures was not quite 
eleai‘ in my mind. 

T he wild fears to which m.r mind 
had been a prey during tlie jour- 
ney began to abate as we drew near 
the professor’s house. Everything 
seemed as ushal. It was still early in 
the morning; there had been rain 
overnight, and the newly burst fo- 
liage showed up fresh and green in 
the bright spring sunshine. Below, 
somewhere in the marshy woods to the 
right, a thrush was warbling as 
though m answer to the clear notes of 
a lark in the cloudless blue above. 
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Except for the songs of these 
feathered minstrels a deep and peace- 
ful quiet reigned. 

The house also appeai’ed un- 
changed; not a trace of the gray slime 
could I detect either on the well-kept 
lawns or graveled pathways. The 
professor must have guessed the un- 
spoken suspicion in my mind as I 
looked toward’ him. 

“No, it was not a delusion,” he as- 
sured me hastily. “The stuff was 
there all right ; the question is — 
whei’e is it now? The amebas have a 
great partiality for water, and I con- 
fess I am surprized that they should 
have quitted the vicinity of the lake. 

I wonder if it is possible ” He 

broke off short and pointed excitedly. 
“ Yes ! Look there ! ’ ’ 

A narrow, but deep, ditch ran 
along the edge of the woods, and from 
it, barelj’ discernible against the 
darker gray of the roadway, there 
overflowed a duUj^ glistening stream 
which I knew could be nothing else 
but the dreaded slime. In itself the 
thing did not appear very alarming; 
in fact, from where we stood it might 
have passed entirely unnoticed were 
it not for the luster of its surface 
where it reflected the rays of the sun. 
Yet it covered the road from side to 
side and stretched downhill as far as 
the eye could leach. 

The professor drew in his breath 
sharply. 

“There it is,” he said. “Luckily 
there is not much traffic so early in 
the day, otherwise ” 

As he spoke we heard the sound 
of a motor ascending the opposite side 
of Shooters Hill. It must have been 
traveling at considerable speed, in 
spite of the steepness of the incline, 
for it came into sight over the crest 
almost immediately — a big green lim- 
ousine resplendent with glittering fit- 
tings and immaculate enamel. 

“We must stop them!” Boyd- 
Phulger cried, suddenly awakening to 
action. The next moment we were 
both standing in the track of the on- 


coming car with arms outstretched. 
It came to a standstill with grinding 
brakes, and a bloated, black-bearded 
face appeared at the near-side Artn- 
dow. 

“Vat ’sh matter, Morry?” the face 
inquired, addressing the driver in an 
accent certainly not acquired in these 
islands. “Vat ’sh stopping for?” 

Pi*ofessor Boyd-Phulger came for- 
ward, gesticulating vaguelj% 

“You can not go on,” he cried. 
“It’s not safe.” 

“Vat d’ye mean — ^not safe?” de- 
manded the man at the window. 

“Wliy, I’ve lieen dowm this hill 
hundreds of times,” put in the liv- 
eried chauffeur with a grin. “ It ’s as 
safe as houses ! ’ ’ 

“But not now,” the pi’ofessor an- 
swered. “I assure you it is danger- 
ous now. ’ ’ 

The driver turned from i^egarding 
us and looked dovm the hill. “It’s a 
clear road, ’ ’ he declai’ed. 

The pi’ofessor shook his head. “It 
is far from being a clear road,” he 
said gravely. At the same time he 
stepped nearer and laid his hand on 
the handle of the door. 

“What’s the matter with it, any- 
way?” 

“There is death on it!” 

“Vof’s on it?” The passenger was 
palpably startled — as well he might 
be. 

“Death ! ’ ’ repeated Professor Boyd- 
Phulger .solemnly. 

There was a pause in the conver- 
sation after this. Then another voice 
was heard, coming from the interior 
of the car. 

“I’m surprized at you vasting time 
listening to a drunken cadger like 
’im,” came in thick, but mimistak- 
ably feminine accents. “Don’t yer 
know ve’re late already?” 

The professor recoiled a pace and 
his face changed. 

“You think I am drunk?” he asked 
very slowly. 

The face at the window grinned. 
‘ ‘ Eider dat or mad. ’ ’ 
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I tkink it must have been at this 
moment that the professor realized 
for the first time the figure he was 
cutting; rmshaven, dirty and dishev- 
eled, with his muddy frock-coat fiap- 
ping in the wind. I thought it high 
time to inten^ene. 

“It’s quite true.” I came forward 
as I spoke. “You can not possibly 
proceed.” 

The man’s fat-encircled eyes nar- 
rowed to two suspicious slits. “You’d 
better be careful, young feller,” he 
shouted truculently. “Dere’s a police- 
station at der bottom of the hill. ’ ’ 

“But you’ll never live to reach it if 
you attempt to go on!” interrupted 
the professor, and his words must 
have sounded like a threat in the 
other’s ears. 

“A hold-up, eh?” He drew back 
from the window as he rapjyed the 
words out. “Ve’ll soon see about 
that ! ’ ’ 

“For heaven ’s sake be a dvised ’ ’ 

I began; then my voice died away in 
dismay. In pulling out my hanger- 
chief to wipe the moisture from my 
forehead I had inadvertently caught 
my finger in the trigger-guard of the 
revolver, with the result that the 
luckless weapon came clattering out 
on the roadway in full view of every- 
body. 

‘ ‘ Drive over der scoundrels, Mor- 
rj'l” came the terrified roar to the 
driver, and I must admit that the man 
made a zealous effort to obey. 

The near wheel missed me by inches 
as I sprang back when the car jerked 
into motion. The next instant it was 
swooping dovrahill as swiftly as its 
unbraked wheels could carry it. 

“I tried to stop them — I did my 
best — didn’t I, Harold?” wailed the 
pi'ofessor, wringing his hands in hope- 
less despair. Then he suddenly fell 
silent, and together, like men en- 
tranced by some grim ti*agedy on the 
stage, we watched the progress of the 
rapidly dwindling car. 

From our station on the brow of 
the hill we could see every detail of 


the scene which ensued. Swiftly and 
noiselessly as a swooping bird, the 
limousine drew nearer to the fatal 
stretch of roadway. At the last min- 
ute something of his previous cock- 
sureness must have evaporated from 
the driver’s mind. No sooner had he 
crossed the margin of the slime than 
he applied his brakes suddenly. The 
car swerved, and then stopped. At 
such a distance it appeared to us no 
larger than a toy; the driver, as he 
alighted to ascertain what was amiss, 
looked like a tiny shadowgraph figure 
outlined against the shining back- 
ground. We saw him stoop, and fi- 
nally kneel down by the rear wheel. 
The next instant he was on his feet 
again, slipping, staggering, waving 
his arms wildly as though he battled 
with unseen foes. 

Presently he was down again, this 
time full-length. Again and again he 
rose from that slimy mass, and after 
each fall it seemed to my excited 
imagination that the man was literal- 
ly disapi)earing before our eyes, 
though it was probably merely the ac- 
cumulating layer of slime on his 
uniform that made it appear so. 
Slower and slower grew his move- 
ments, until at last he fell and rose no 
more. At the same moment the other 
occupants emerged from the interior 
of the car. . . . 

I averted my eyes. I had seen 
enough. When I took courage to look 
again the road appeared to be empty. 
Except for the derelict ear at the foot 
of the hill the whole thing might have 
seemed but a ghastly nightmare. 

A trembling grip upon my arm re- 
called me to myself. 

“Quick! — pull yourself together!” 
cried the professor. “You must get 
downhill and warn the town before 
the slime reaches it.” 

“Downhill?” I repeated dully. 

There?” I shook my head impa- 
tiently, for it seemed as if he were 
sending me to certain death. 

“Not by that road,” he explained 
quickly, “There are other ways of 
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reaching Woolwich. You must ’phone 
the Home Office from the first public 
call-box you pass. Then make your 
way to London and explain person- 
ally to the authorities. For myself, I 
must return to my laboratory.” 

“That may be dangerous,” 1 ob- 
jected. “If any of the slime is still 

remaining there ” I completed 

the sentence with a significant shrug. 

But the professor was not to be de- 
terred. ‘ ‘ I have brought this menace 
into existence, and it is my duty to 
find some means of destroying it; 
otherwise the stuff wdll depopulate 
London.” 

“Barriers could be ei*eeted ” I 

began. 

“Barriers?” cried Boyd-Phulger 
with a snort of contempt. ‘ ‘ These or- 
ganisms are capable of ascending a 
perfectly perpendicular surface. No 
mere mechanical means will prevent 
their progress toward the food &ey 
covet. But we are wasting precious 
time. Get to your task of warning the 
metropolis, and I will get to mine. 
Good-bye ! ’ ’ 

Then he turned and left me with- 
out another word. 

3 

T he result of my endeavors to warn 
the authorities of the threatened 
peril may be summed up in two 
words: litter failure. First of all I 
called at Scotland Yard and told my 
story ; but all they did was to read me 
a long lecture on the by-law which 
deals with straying farm stock. 

“. . . and of course all ferocious 
animals have to be under proper con- 
trol whilst on the public highway,” 
the official wound up gravely. “You’ll 
be liable for any damage done by 
these here — what-d ’ye-call- ’em — ^ham- 
bones?” 

“Amebas,” I corrected. 

He scratched his head with the 
handle of his pen. “Never heard of 
seeh things,” he confessed. “How 
many of them have got loose?” 


“Oh, a few hundred millions,” I 
answered wearily. 

The man regarded me fixedly for a 
full minute. “How big are they?” 
he then asked. 

“You would need a strong micro- 
scope to distinguish each one ” I 

commenced to explain, but he cut me 
short by rising suddenly to his feet. 

“That’s enough!” he told me 
sternly. “You’ll find youi’self in the 
wrong shop if you try to play youi* 
practical jokes here ! ’ ’ 

Then he ordered me out and called 
a constable to accelerate my depar- 
ture. 

Though I fared no better at the 
Home Office, the clerk there was more 
tactful in his incredulity. At any 
rate he condescended to t£^e my name 
and address before dismissing me 
with what was evidently his stock 
phrase. 

“Your communication will be at- 
tended to in due course,” he assured 
me blandly. “ Good-moming. ” 

As a last desperate resort I tried 
the newspaper offices — and narrowly 
escaped being arrested as a wandering 
lunatic. Weary and disheartened, I 
resolved to return to Shootei’s Hill. 

I bought an early edition of an 
evening paper in Cannon Street Sta- 
tion, and scanned its pages eagerly 
during the journey down. The fact 
that there was no mention of the ap- 
pearance of the slime raised my hopes 
considerably, though I could see that 
the brief account of the “Motor Fa- 
tality on Shooters HiU” referred to 
the tragedy I had witnessed that 
morning. But the moment I alighted 
at Woolwich Arsenal Station I no- 
ticed signs that something unusual 
was afoot. There was a knot of khaki- 
clad infantrymen lounging about the 
door of the waiting-room, whilst one 
of their number, in full equipment 
down to steel helmet and gas mask, 
marched up and down the platform 
with fixed bayonet. 

It seemed that gun-fire had been 
heard during the afternoon, coming 
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from the direction of the Common, 
and everybody was talking about the 
cordon which the military had drawm 
round Shooters Hill, divei’ting all 
traffic, including the tram and motor 
sendees. My cautious inquiries went 
to show that the general public had 
no suspicion of the real state of 
affairs. 

'‘Manoovers — that’s what it is,” 
declared one man with whom I en- 
tered into conversation. “The sojers 
have been marchin’ about and firin’ 
all the artenioon. I heard ’em meself. 
Foolishness I calls it — ^sending all the 
traffic miles out o’ their way a busy 
day like this. Just red tape and fool- 
islmess. ’ ’ 

Further inquiry on my part elicited 
the fact that it was no unusual occur- 
rence for the military to perform their 
evolutions on the stretch of common 
wiiieh abuts on Shooters Hill; conse- 
quently the firing and warlike prep- 
arations had occasioned no alarm. 

On quitting the station, I foiuid the 
usual Saturday market to be in full 
swing in the adjoining Beresford 
Square. Turning to the right, I 
walked up the hill between the bar- 
raclcs until I came to the picket w'hich 
held the road. For a wiiile I chatted 
with the sergeant in charge; but he 
either could not, or wwld not, give me 
anj' inkling of what w^as going on. 

‘ * Road stopped, sir ; C. O. ’s orders, ’ ’ 
was all I could get out of him; so, 
mainly to distract my thoughts, I re- 
traced my steps to the crow'ded mar- 
ket-square ; afterward w'andering into 
the side streets where old clothes, eat- 
ables, cheap drapeiy and mock jew'el- 
ly were being noisily vended. At one 
comer a quack doctor was holding 
forth the merits of his highly colored 
cure-all ; at another, a Salvation Army 
band added its music to the clamor. 

It was wiiile I was listening to the 
witticisms of a raucous- voiced cheap- 
jack that I became aw'are of the sound 
of rapidly appmaching hoof-beats. 
The next moment a party of cavalry- 
men came galloping do^vn Wellington 


Street, shouting their loudest as the^ 
rode: 

“Clear out! Get out of the way!” 
they were crying. ‘ ‘ The slime ! — ^the 
slime is coming ! The slime ! ’ ’ 

Those in the crowd stared at th«a 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Wot’s the trouble nah?” asked a 
man near me. 

“Blimy! is it anuwer war?” ven- 
tured another. 

‘ ‘ The slime ! — the slime is coming ! ’ ’ 

Uselessly the soldiers repeated the 
w'ords as they forced a passage with 
their horses through the crow'd. As 
they came nearer I saw that each man 
Avore his gas mask in position. This 
puzzled me at the time, for it w’as only 
later that I learned of the futile at- 
tempt that had been made earlier in 
the evening to destroy the advancing 
sw’aiTn by means of poison gas. The 
soldiers passed out of sight in the di- 
rection of Plumstead Road, still re- 
peating their monotonous slogan, and 
in the path they had made I forced 
my Avay thi’ough the press until I 
reached a spot where I could obtain 
an uninteiTupted view of the direc- 
tion whence they had come. This was 
a long, straight, mclined thoroughfai'e 
stretching up toward Woohvich Com- 
mon and the barracks, forming one of 
the main streets of the town. 

F or a time I could see nothing un- 
usual ; then, as I continued to look, 
I noticed the people on the pavements 
turning and gazing up the hill. 

A w’^oman at my side suddenly ad- 
dressed me. “Wot’s up, guvnor?” 
she Avhimpered. ‘ ‘ ’Ave they all gone 

barmy ? Wot wiv ’ ’ 

A hoai’se murmur of apprehension 
from a thousand throats broke in upon 
her words. A yard-high tide of gray 
had come into sight on top of the hill 
and was creeping downward toward 
the densely packed crowd below. The 
murmur swelled louder and ever 
louder ; cries and shrill screams began 
to mingle with it. On the hill befov© 

A 
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us people were running — slipping — 
falling. . . . 

“Kun! rim! — all of you!” I 
shouted to those around me, and tried 
with hurried words to make them un- 
derstand their danger. But for all the 
attention they paid I might just as 
well have saved my breath. For ten 
precious minutes I wasted my warn- 
ings on the air, and all the while the 
sea of slime rolled down toward us. 
Not until it had passed the Hippo- 
drome did I bethink myself of my 
ovm safety. Then I turned to the 
right and ran in the direction of the 
Free Ferry Pier, intending to lose no 
time in putting the width of the 
river between myself and that deadly, 
creeping mass. 

Well it was for me that I acted in 
time. I was barely half-way along 
Powis Street when a long-sustained 
crjing arose fi’om the direction of the 
square I had just quitted. Commenc- 
ing ivith a low wail, it rose abruptly 
to a shrill crescendo of mortal fear, 
punctuated every now and again by a 
sharp staccato rattle of rifle shots, the 
whole foiTuing such a hannony of hor- 
ror as I trust never to hear again. The 
sounds died away as I halted to listen, 
only to be replaced by the thunder of 
many approaching feet. Trapped on 
three sides, the mob in the square had 
taken its only avenue of escape and 
was even then pouring down the 
street wliich lay parallel to the one I 
was in. I again began to run, reach- 
ing the feriy approach in time to 
mingle with the vanguard of the flee- 
ing mob as it swerved round from the 
right, evidently making for the same 
means of safety as myself. 

This being a Saturday night, two 
boats were running. One, already 
filled with its usual complement of 
foot-passengers and vehicles, was 
waiting at the pier with steam up, 
ready to cast off in time to pass her 
sister-ship in midstream. As I raced 
across the gangway I could see the 
captain on the bridge staring in sur- 


prize at the crowd running toward his 
boat. 

‘'What the blazes is the matter?” 
he called to me as I passed. 

“The slime! Death!” was all I 
could pant out; for I was almost 
breathless. 

“What?” he yelled back, and re- 
peated his question as the ever-in- 
creasing crowd began to throng 
across the gangways. But the only 
answer he received must have served 
only to make his bewilderment great- 

“The slime! the slime! Cast off! 
Hurry ! ’ ’ they shouted, ‘ ‘ The slime ! — 
the slime is coming ! ’ ’ 

Now I am very loth to seem to cast 
an imputation on the conduct of a 
man who is no longer able to defend 
himself; yet I can not help thinking 
that the captain of the ferry fell into 
a grave error of judgment in not 
easting off immediately. Even grant- 
ing that the frenzied cries of the 
crowd were meaningless to him, their 
obvious terror — to say nothing of the 
rifle-fire — should have warned him of 
the urgent need for haste. In spite 
of this, it was not until the foremost 
wave of the pursuing slime had actu- 
ally reached the piei’, and had com- 
menced to pour down the broad gang- 
ways on the upper deck which admit 
the vehicular traffic, that he awoke to 
a full realization of the peril. 

‘ ‘ Cast off all ! ” he bawled suddenly. 
“Cast off, I tell you!” 

At the same time he jammed die 
engine-room telegraph over to “Phill 
speed aliead.” 

But the men who should have been 
standing by the hawsers were no 
longer at their posts. The huge 
paddle-wheels began to churn the 
dun-colored waters to a creamy froth ; 
the hawsers strained and groaned; 
but the heavy% broad-beamed vessel 
remained immovably fastened to the 
pier. 

The trickling rivulets of slime had 
become a bi^oad, fast-flowing stream, 
which, having covered the upper deck. 
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nov> di'ipped and splashed oh the deck 
below. Shrieks began to mingle with 
the hoarse orders and the grinding of 
the engines. ... 

At this I hesitated no longer. If I 
mnst die, I preferred a cleaner and 
more merciful fate than that which 
awaited me on that boat. Not a score 
of yards away was a string of moored 
barges. I ran forward to the bow — 
in order to be as far as possible from 
the seething maelstrom set up by the 
revolving paddles — sprang upon the 
grating, and plunged head foremost 
into the river. 

Striking out with all my might 
under the surface, I rose Avell clear of 
the deadly suction, and in a few min- 
utes had reached the nearest barge 
and clambered aboard. Then I da;^ed 
the water from my eyes and looked 
back at the ferry-boat. 

One of tlie mooring warps had al- 
ready been cast off, or severed, for 
her stern swung well clear of the 
jetty. Beside the lower gangway, a 
man — a laborer by his clothes — ^was 
sawing at the forward hawser with a 
jack-knife. The strands began to part 
even as I looked. Then the weakened 
rope gave way with a report like a 
cannon-sliot, and the ferrj", under the 
impulse of her powerful paddles, shot 
out into the river, steering erratically 
and rending the air with long, fright- 
ened blasts from her siren. 

The slime had accomplished its 
W'ork only too well; it was clear that 
the vessel was completely out of con- 
trol. Alarmed, and probably not a 
little puzzled, at the extraordinary 
evolutions of her cozisort, the other 
ferry-boat had approached in order, it 
seemed, to render assistance, and now 
lay about a cable’s length away, with 
her paddles slowly flapping to keep 
her in position against tlie strongly 
running tide. Straight toward it the 
other vessel was driving at full speed ! 
A collision seemed inevitable; yet the 
steersman must have retained some 
glimmering of consciousness still. At 
the last minute the helm was swung 


hard over to i>ort and the ship veered 
round, rushing past the other’s stem 
with only a few feet of clear water 
showing between. But it must have 
been the last expiring effort of the 
man at the wheel. Instead of straight- 
ening out on her course again, the 
boat continued to swen^e in response 
to her ported helm ; until, having 
described a complete circle with undi- 
minished speed, she crashed into the 
other ship’s broadside, just abaft the 
paddle-box. 

The heavj’’ bluff bow seemed to cut 
through sponson and plating like a 
knife through cheese. In a few sec- 
onds the rammed ship had a list so 
great that the vehicles on the upper 
deck came rushing down the incline, 
to plunge, one after another, through 
the bulwai'ks .into the water beneatli. 
Presently she turned completely over, 
wrenching herself free from her 
destroyer as she did so, and the roar 
of her exploding boilers preceded the 
final pliuige. 

Then the other ship, apparently lui- 
damaged and with engines still slowly 
revolving, described yet another state- 
ly circle, until, her progress growing 
slower and ever slower by reason of 
the diminishing head of steam in the 
unstoked boilero, she finally came to 
rest w'ith her horrible cargo near the 
w^harf belonging to the Beckton Gas 
Works, 

In such tragic fashion was the slime 
transferred to the north bank of the 
Thames. 

4 

1 THINK it must have been some pure- 
ly subconscious instinct that direct- 
ed my footsteps homeward, for of my 
movements immediately after the de- 
struction of the ferry I retain only a 
vague and confused memory. I have 
a dim recollection of having rowed 
ashore to some steps near the Dock- 
yard, in a dingey which I fmmd 
moored to the barge, and I remem- 
ber seeing the advancing slime not a 
hmxdred yards off as I crossed tho 
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Lower Woolwich Road. But what 
route I pursued between that point 
and my house at Eltham I have not 
the faintest idea. 

Certain it is that I must have 
tramped throughout the whole night, 
for the east was already gray with the 
da^vn when I found myself seated at 
my upstairs window, gazing dully out 
at the country around. It was not 
until the pangs of hiuiger asserted 
themselves that I arose to seek food, 
and a strange assortment it was that 
I at last collected : half a loaf of stale 
bread, a tin of pineapple, and a bottle 
of ale. As I sat down at the table I 
realized with a start that I had not 
bi’oken my fast since that hurried 
meal with Professor Boyd-Phulger, 
in that same room, twenty-four hours 
earlier. Twenty-four hours ! — I seemed 
to have lived through an eternity of 
horror since he had brought the news 
to me. I wondered what was hap- 
pening now. Had the progress of the 
slime been checked, or was it even now 
pouring through the streets of Lon- 
don? 

Moved by a sudden thought, I left 
my meal half eaten and, crossing to 
the radio set, connected up the bat- 
teries. The first words which issued 
from the loud-speaker were part of 
the personal proclamation by King 
George ordering the immediate and 
systematic evacuation of the capital. 

It would be superfluous for me to 
give the full text of that amazing 
speech ; sufficient to say that I listened 
to each word with a sense of incred- 
ulous bewilderment. The idea of the 
largest, wealthiest, and most populous 
city in the world being abandoned to 
the very lowest form of organic life 
seemed utterly fantastic. Yet, even 
then, I could not but admire the 
prudence and foresight with which 
every detail had been thought out 
and every contingency provided for. 
Section by section, beginning with 
those districts nearest the slime, the 
inhabitants were to lock up and leave 
their houses and shops. Every motor 


vehicle within the Greater London | 
area was to be requisitioned to convey \ 
them, street by street, parish by par- i 
ish, to the various railway termini, j 
where special trains would be wait- i 
ing ready to leave at once for the 
great camps and improvised billets 
which were being prepared in the 
Midlands and North of England. 
Squadrons of military airplanes were 
to be dispatched at once to rescue 
those \infortunate families who had 
already been hemmed in by the ad- 
vancing gray tide. General mobili- 
zation was ordered. Heavy artillery, 
tanks, gas, liquid fire — ^in short, all 
the resources of modem warfare — 
were to be brought into play to destroy 
the deadly menace. Calmness and 
orderly conduct were enjoined upon 
all. Ex-seiwice men were appealed to 
that they might enrol themselves in 
the new emergency battalions which 
were being formed to assist the police 
and militaiy in their twofold task of 
destroying the slime and preserving 
order. All coming forward were to 
receive rations and infantiy pay. 
Looting would be punished by death. 

Three times I heard this epochal 
.speech repeated, each time on a differ- 
ent wave-length. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the third repetition I 
heard the well-knoAvn voice of Pro- 
fessor Boyd-Phulger issue from the 
instrument before me. 

‘ ‘ Boyd-Phulger calling ! Hullo ! 
Hullo every b^y — arrybody ! Pro- 
fessor Boyd-Phulger calling from 
Shooters Hill ! ’ ’ 

It was the merest ghost of a whis- 
per, birt it thriUed me like a trumpet- 
call. IMy hands were shaking with ex- 
citement as I turned the knobs to tune 
in to the wave-length oir which he and 
I were accirstomed to eommunicate. 
Little did we dream, when we had 
fitted up those sets as a mere spare- 
time hobby, what desperate issues 
would one day Irang upon them ! 

‘ ‘ Hullo ! ” I .shouted into the micro- 
phone when I had made the adjust- 
ment. “It is I — Harold — calling.” 
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Something that sonnded like a sigh 
of relief floated back from the ether. 
“Thank heaven, I have got you at 
lasti I’ve been trying to make you 
hear, off and on, all through the 
night.” 

“Where are you speaking fromt” I 
queried. 

“Tlie laboratory at my house. The 
place is surrounded by the slime. I 
am entirely cut off. My batteries are 
running down— I can’t get London at 
all, and there’s not much time to 
waste ” 

“Yes, yes — go on,” I urged in an 
agonj' of apprehension as the voice 
faltered. 

‘ ‘ I ’I'e bameaded the place and 
stopped all crevices as well as I was 
able, but the stuff is jSnding ways to 
enter in spite of my efforts. It can 
onl.y be a question of time now. i 
know it is impossible for me to escape, 
but I have been experimenting con- 
tinuously since I parted from you, 
and 'I have made a discovery w'hich 
will save London yet. You must take 
my message and try to eomratmicate 
with headquarters. If you succeed it 
will mean the entire destruction of the 
terrible seoui’ge I have brought upon 
humanity. ...” 

His voice had tailed off weakly and 
finally oeased altogeth^. I shouted 
frantic appeals into the microphone 
for several minutes before he spoke 
again : 

“I was forced to leave the instru- 
ment” — ^his voice was but a husky 
whisper — “the slime has found en- 
trance to this room. Ah! . .” 

A deadly fear gripped my heart as 
the voice again ceased. 

“But your discovery?” I cried. 
“Tell me of the -discovery which will 
destroy the slime.” 

He could not have understood my 
question, for he went on aimlessly: 
“By the sounds whidi have reached 
me I surmise that, the military have 
been shelling the stuff with high ex- 
plosives. Eueh a proceeding is worse 
than useless. Without actually killing 


the organisms, it will but serve to 
spread them over a wider area in 
which to increase and multiply. It is 
impossible to kill them by ordinary 
methods*, even if you cut them in 
pieces you but hasten their natural 
increase by fission. Nothing but the 
combination of dvemieals that I dis- 
covered last night will exterminate 
them utterly.” 

Ever since the professor had first 
commenced to speak I had been con- 
scious of an increasing weakness in 
his voice. Had the slime, I wondered, 
already begun its deadly work on 
him? I waited in an agony of impa- 
tience. Would he carry to the grave, 
untold, the secret that would save hu- 
manity? 

“Tdl me the formula of the anti- 
dote,” I called to him. “Tell me at 
once — before it is too late.” 

I waited his answer bieathlessly. 
Twice an indistinet murmur issued 
from the loud-speaker, as though the 
man essayed to speak but could not. 
The*i in a gating, jerky whisper 
came the words: 

“They’ve got me, Harold! . . . 
I’m dtme fori . . . Tell — the au- 
thorities — the formula to — destroy the 
slime — ^is— — ” 

“Yes?” I prompted. 

But the only reply was an unintel- 
ligible babble of words and moans; 
and when these died away there came a 
noise like that made by a falling 
body; then a deep silence which no 
entreaty of mine could break. 

5 

E xactly how long elapsed between 
the death of the professor and 
the comhig of Mavis I have never 
been able to determine. The event 
had plunged me into a stupor almost 
as complete as that which follows a 
violent phj'sieal blow ; so that seconds, 
minutes and hours might have passed 
alike unheeded. 

So humanity was doomed! Such 
was the tenor of my vague and con- 
fused thoughts. The victorious ante- 
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bas, invigorated and augmented in 
numbers by the death of each fresh 
victim, would sweep unchecked over 
London, a flood of destruction as re- 
morseless as it was irresistible, as 
deadly as it was unkillable. And after 
London — what then ? What guarantee 
was there that the slime would not 
continue on its way, eating up village 
after village, town after town, city 
after city, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other? And who could 
say that the mischief would end even 
then? Only twenty-one miles sep- 
arate the coasts of England and 
Prance ; and it seemed as if the 
amebas were as much at home in 
water as on land. They might dom- 
inate Euroi)e — perhaps the whole 
world. 

There is nothing new or strange in 
the fact of whole species of highly 
specialized mammals being entirely 
wiped off the face of the earth. The 
study of paleontology brings to light 
thousands of instances where such 
fonns have, in past ages, become ut- 
terly extinct ; indeed, so much so that 
we are only aware that they ever ex- 
isted by the fossilized bones which 
have been occasionally dug up. Could 
it be possible, I mused, that the 
mighty, ever-changing cycle of nature 
was at that stnoment nearing the end 
of another revolution? Was man — 
the highest and most advanced type of 
life upon the earth — about to be in his 
turn supplanted by another form, and 
that the very humblest of known or- 
ganisms — ^nay, the primitive, ooze 
from which all life had been slowly 
evolved during those countless ages 
that stretch between the present day 
and that far-off, unknown period, 
when the cooling earth was first ren- 
dered habitable to organic life? The 
very thought was overwhelming. And 
yet, why should it not be true? Vir- 
tually every form of life has had its 
day and then perished utterly and 
completely. That was the law of na- 
ture. Why should mankind he an ex- 
ception to the rule? 


I was aroused from these pessimis- 
tic meditations by the sound of a 
motor-ear drawing up before the 
front garden gate, followed immedi- 
ately aftemvard by a ring at the bell. 
Throwing open the door, I found my- 
self, to my unbounded amazement, 
face to face with Mavis. 

“You?” I almost shouted. “I 
thought you safe in Scotland. Why 
have you ventured here?” 

“I read about the slime in the pa- 
pers, and returned this morning. I 
tried to get to Shooters Hill, but the 
roads are impassable. So I made my 
way here, hoping to find my uncle 
with you.” 

It is a strange fact that her pres- 
ence brought home to me something 
which I should have realized long 
before: namely, the great danger I 
courted in remaining so near the 
area occupied by the slime. 

“How far were you able to get to- 
ward Shooters Hill?” I asked quick- 

ly , ^ 

^'Not beyond that bend m the 
road,” she answered, pointing to a 
curve about three hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

So near? I felt my blood run cold 
at the imminence of the periL 

“There is no time to lose,” I told 
her. “We must get to London at 
once. There we can gfet a train which 
will carry us far from all danger.” 

“But — my uncle?” she cried. “Is 
he not here with you?” 

I shook my head and averted my, 
eyes. “ He is beyond the reach of the 
slime.” I could not summon up cour- 
age to tell her the truth. “Do not 
worry about him, but come before it 
is too late.” 

Fearing further questions, I gent- 
ly took her hand and led her down 
the hall toward the front door. Sud- 
denly I stopped dead and a groan of 
despair broke from my lips. 

Stretching between ourselves and 
the waiting car was a broad stream 
of heaving gray, which, following the 
contour of the ground, had already 
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joined another stream coming from 
the rear of the house, cutting off our 
retreat. We were trapped! 

It was a mere instinctive action 
with which I shut and locked the 
door. It was futile to hope that such 
a bander would be effective against 
that all-pervading, Ihdng sea. The 
instincts of the animalcules would 
lead them to worm their way through 
crences, scale perpendicular sur- 
faces, anything, in fact, to gain ac- 
cess to the food they coveted, which 
— my blood froze at the thought — in 
this case meant my own linng body 
and that of the 'woman I loved ! 

In a few hurried sentences I ex- 
plained the peiil in which we stood. 
Her face gre-w white as death, but 
there was no tremor in her voice as 
she asked: "Then it is the end?” 

"Yes.” I hardly recognized the 
sound of my own voice. 

"There is no hope whatever?” she 
went on. 

I pointed to the film of gray that 
was beginning to obscure the lower 
window-panes. "In two hours, at the 
most, all will be over.” 

Beyond nodding her head slightly 
she made no sign that she had heard. 

Death. . . . Would it come like 
the closing of a tiny door, or as the 
opening of a far greater one? For a 
long time I strove to keep my mind 
from contemplation of the manner 
in which the end would come; yet, 
in spite of my resolution, my eyes 
would return to the slight, graceful 
figure opposite me. The thought of 
that foul, creeping slime enveloping 
those fair limbs almost goaded me to 
frenzy. I leaped to my feet. 

"No, by heaven!” I cried aloud. 
“Any way but that!” 

Even as I said the words I was con- 
scious of a sagging weight at my 
hip. It was the revolver. Half me- 
chanically I drew it out, and our 
eyes met above the glittering barrel. 
There was no need for words on my 
part. 


"Yes,” she said slowly, answering 
the question in my eyes. "Kiss me. 
Then shoot me dead.” 

And as she spoke a slender stream 
of gray entered beneath the door. 

I raised the weapon until it 
touched the sunny curls, and then 
closed my eyes. With an unspoken 
prayer for forgiveness in my heart, 
I pulled the trigger. 

I dared not look upon my handi- 
work. My eyes were still closed 
tightly as I raised the weapon to my 
own temple. 

Simultaneously with the crash of 
the explosion came blessed obliv- 
ion. . . . 

"‘C'EELiNG better?” asked a voice 

■T^near me. 

I slowly opened my eyes. Above 
me, looking blurred and indistinct, 
hovered the face of Professor Boyd- 
Phulger. For a while I gazed stu- 
pidly; then recollection rushed upon 
me. I staggered unsteadily to my 
feet as the explanation of his pres- 
ence dawned slowly on my mind. 

"Of course — you, too, are dead.” 

"Dead?” he repeated, blinking 
behind his glasses. Then he stepped 
forward and forced me back into the 
chair. The grip of his hand on my 
shoulder seemed a trifle too heavy, 
for that of a disembodied spirit. 

"Where am I?” I asked faintly. 

"In my laboratory. I was just 
about to ascertain the extent to 
which the amebas were susceptible to 
anesthesia when you happened to catch’ 
a whiff of the nitrous oxide. It sent 
you off to bji^e-bye as peacefully as 
an infant in its mother’s arms. ” 

I placed my hand to my throbbing 
head. Was it possible that my hor- 
rible experience was but a drugged 
nightmare? 

"Tell me,” I said suddenly, "how 
long have I been unconscious?” 

Professor Boyd-Phulger glanced 
at his watch. 

"Exactly eight minutes,” he said. 



I T WA& an odd couple Nora Me- veloped, and his wide, square shoul- 
Ginnia ushered into my drawing- ders told of strength and stamina 
room that snowy February- night, beyond the usual. Yet he was scarcely 
The man was good-looking, extraor- more than five feet tall, and the 
dinarily so, with fine, regular features trousers of his well-tailored dinner 
crowned by a mass of dark hair, suit hung baggily on limbs shriveled 
broad forehead and deep, greenish- to mere skeletal proportions. His 
hazel eyes set well apart beneath right knee bent awkwardly at a fixed, 
brows of almost startling blackness, unchanging angle which made his 
His chest was deep and well de- walk little more than a lurching, 
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painful hobble, and the patent leather 
oxfords on his feet were almost boy- 
ish in their smallness. Obviously, 
poliomyelitis had ravaged his once 
splendid body hideously, leaving a 
man half perfect, half pitiable wreck. 

The woman, apparently almost of 
an age with her companion — some- 
where near twenty-five, I judged — 
was in everything but deformity his 
perfect feminine counterpart. Close 
as a skullcap of black satin her man- 


nishly shingled, jetty hair lay against 
her small, well-shaped head ; her fea- 
tures were so small and regular as to 
be almost insignificant by reason of 
their very symmetry; her walk was 
one of those smooth, undulant gaits 
which announce a nervous balance and 
muscular co-ordination not often 
found in this neurotic age. A sleeve- 
less evening frock of black net and 
satin fell in graceful folds almost to 

her narrow, high-arched insteps, and 
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the tiny emerald buttons decorating 
her black-satin pumps were matched 
by the emerald studs set in the lobes 
of her small ears and, oddly, by the 
greenish lights in her black-fringed 
hazel eyes. She was devoid of make- 
up, save the vivid scarlet of her lips. 

I examined the two small oblongs 
of cardboard Nora had handed me 
before admitting the visitors. ‘'Mr. 
Monteith ? ” I asked tentatively. 

“I am he,” the young man an- 
swered with a quick smile which 
lighted his somber, brooding coun- 
tenance with a peculiar charm, “and 
this is my sister, Louella. ’ ’ He paused 
a moment, as though embarrassed, 
then : 

“We’ve been told you have a 
friend, a Dr. de Grandin, who occa- 
sionally interests himself in matters 
which have, or seem to have, a super- 
natural aspect. If you would be good 
enough to tell us how we might get 
in touch with him ” 

“Avec heaucoup de feliciie!” Jules 
de Grandin interrupted with a laugh. 
“Stretch forth your hand, and touch, 
mon ami; I am he whom you seek !” 

“Ah?” young Monteith stared at 
the little Frenchman, scarcely know- 
ing how to acknowledge the unusual 
introduction. “Ah ” 

“ Precisement,” de Grandin as- 
sented as he waved the caUers to a 
seat upon the fireside lounge. “We 
are very well met, I think; this had 
promised to be a dull evening. Now, 
regarding this seemingly so super- 
natural matter concerning which you 

would consult Jules de Grandin ” 

he raised his narrow, black brows till 
they described twin Saracenic arches 
and paused expectantly. 

Young Monteith ran his hand over 
his smoothly brushed black hair and 
directed a look almost of appeal at the 
little Frenchman. “I hardly know 
how to begin, ’ ’ he confessed, then cast 
a puzzled glance about the room, as 
though seeMng inspiration from the 
Dresden figurines on the mantelpiece. 

“Why not at the beginning?” de 


Grandin suggested pleasantly as he 
drew out his slim gold cigarette 
case, courteously proffered it to the 
visitors, then held his pocket lighter 
for them to set the tobacco alight. 

‘ ‘ The case concerns my uncle — our 
uncle’s — death,” Mr. Monteith re- 
plied as he expelled a cloud of fra- 
grant gray smoke from his nostrils. 
“It may have been natural enough— 
the death certificate read heart fail- 
ure, and there were no legal compli- 
cations — but both my sister and I 
are puzzled, and if you can spare the 
time to investigate it, we ’d — here, ’ ’ he 
broke off, drawing a thin packet of 
papers from his inside pocket, “this 
is a copy of Uncle Absalom’s will; we 
might as well start with it as any- 
thing.” 

The little Frenchman took the 
sheets of foolscap with their authenti- 
cating red seals and held them to the 
light. 

“In the Name of God, Amen,” he 
read: “I, Absalom Barnstable”— 
Bam-stable, mon Dieu, what a name ! 
— “being of sound and disposing 
mind and memory and in full bodUy 
vigor, yet being certain of the near 
approach of unescapable and in- 
evitable doom, do hereby make, pub- 
lish and declare this, my last will and! 
testament, hereby revoking any and 
all other will or wills by me at any 
time heretofore made. 

“First — I commend my spirit to 
the keeping of God my Savior, and my 
body to be buried in my plot in Vale 
Cemetery. 

“Second ” 

“You can skip the second, third 
and fourth paragraphs,” Mr. Mon- 
teith interrupted; “the fifth is the. 
only one bearing further on our 
problem. ’ ’ 

“Very well,” de Grandin turned 
the page and continued : “Fifth — ^And 
it is my will and desire that my saidl 
nephew and niece, David and Louella 
Monteith, aforesaid, do take up resi- 
dence in my house near Harrisonville, 
New Jersey, as soon as they shall be 
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apprised of the provisions hereof, and 
shall there remain in residence for 
the full term of six months, and at 
the end of that time, unless inter- 
vening occurrences shall have 
prounpted them to take such action 
earlier, or iinless it shall have become 
physically impossible so to do, they 
shall remove from the said house the 
mummy of the Priest Sepa and see it 
safely tiunsported overseas and bur- 
ied in the sands of the Egyptian 
desert; and I do especially make the 
faithful earrying-out of these injunc- 
tions conditions precedent to their 
succession to the residuum of my 
estate.” 

De Granditt finished reading and 
glanced from the brother to the sis- 
ter with his odd, unwinking stare. 

“We are the reeiduaiy legatees of 
Uncle Absalom’s estate,” David Mon- 
teith explained. ‘ ‘ It amounts to some- 
thing like $300,000.” 

‘‘Parhleu, for half that sum I 
should undertake the interment of all 
the shriveled mummies in the necrop- 
olis of Thebes!” the Frenchman re- 
turned. “But where is the outre fea- 
ture of your case, my friends? True, 
your estimable uncle seems to have 
been peculiar, but eccentricity is the 
privilege of age and wealth. Why 
should you not make yourselves com- 
fortable in his late dwelling for half 
a year, then bury the so long dead 
Egyptian gentleman with fitting 
honors and thereafter enjoy your- 
selves in any manner seeming good 
to you?” 

It was tlie girl who answered. “Dr. 
de Grandin,” she asked in a charm- 
ingly modulated contralto voice, 
“(fidn’t you notice the odd phraseol- 
ogy in the opening paragraph of 
Uncle Absalom’s will? If he had said 
‘being certain of the near approach of 
uneseapable and inevitable death" we 
should have paid little attention to 
it, for he was past eighty years old, 
and even though he seemed strong and 
active as a man of sixty, death 
couldn’t have been so far away in the 


natural course of things^ but he 
didn’t say ‘death’, he said ‘uneseap- 
able and inevitable doom’.” 

“ Exact ement,” de Grandin agreed 
calmly, but the sudden light which 
shone in his little roiuid blue eyes be- 
trayed awaking interest. “PrScise- 
ment, Mademoiselle; what then?” 

“I’m certain that horrible old 
mummy he mentions in his will had 
something to do with it,” she shot 
back in a low, almost breathless voice. 
‘ ‘ Show him the transcription, David, ’ ’ 
she ordered, turning to her brother. 

Mr. Monteith produced a second 
paper from his pocket. “Louella 
found this in an old escritoire in the 
library the day before Uncle Absalom 
died,” he explained. “She meant to 
ask liim about it, but never got the 
chance. It may shed some light on 
the case — to you. It only m^es it 
more mysterious to us.” 

‘ ‘ Transcription of the Tablet found 
in the Tomb of Sepa the Priest,” de 
Grandin read: 

“Sepa, servant and priest of Aset, 
the All-Mother, Who Is and Was and 
Is to Be, to whoso looks hereon, greet- 
ing and admonition : 

‘ ‘ Impious stranger, who hast defiled 
the sanctuary of my sepulcher, be 
thou accui*sed. Be thy uprisings and 
thy down-lyings accursed; accursed 
be thy goings-out and thy retumings ; 
cursed be thou in labor and in rest; 
may thy nights be filled with terrify- 
ing visions and thy days with travail 
and with pain, and may the wrath of 
Aset, who Was and Is and Is to Be, 
be on thee and on thy house for all 
time. May thy body be the prey to 
kites and jackals and thy soul endure 
the torture of the Gods. Unburied 
shalt tliou die, and bodiless and ac- 
cursed shalt thou wander in Amenti 
forever and forever, and be tliis 
malediction on thee and on thy house 
until such time as my relics be once 
again interred in the sands of Khem. 
I have said. ’ ’ 

“E7i hien, he eui*sed a vicious 
curse, this one,” the Frenchman re- 
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marked as he concluded. “And what 
is this we have here?” 

Pasted to the bottom of the sheet 
bearing the translation of the old 
priest’s curse was a newspaper cut- 
ting bearing a London dateline: 

London, Nov. 16. — The strange death of 
Richard Bethell, son of Lord Westbury, 
today revived the legend of the curse of 
death that hovers over those who disturb 
the graves of the ancient lords of Egypt, 

His death is the tenth among the leaders 
of Lord Carnarvon’s expedition to the Val- 
ley of the Kings in Egypt, which uncovered 
the tomb of King Tutankhamen. 

Bethell, who was secretary to Howard 
Carter, leader of the expeditibn, was found 
dead in bed in the aristocratic Bath Club. 
Physicians are at a loss as to what caused 
his end. 

“T T’m?” de Grandin put the paper 

^ down and regarded the visitors 
once more with his direct, level stare. 
“And what of your late uncle?” he 
demanded. “Tell me what you can 
of his life; more particularly of his 
death. ’ ’ 

Again it was the girl who an- 
swered. “Uncle Absalom was edu- 
cated for the Unitarian ministry, ’ ’ she 
began, “but he never accepted the 
vocation. About the time he was to 
take up his ministerial work he met 
a yoimg lady in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, and fell violently in love 
with her. Yankee clippers still traded 
with the Orient and Near East in 
those days, and Miss Goodrich’s 
father, who. was a ship-owner, offered 
Uncle Absalom a share in the busi- 
ness if he would give up his clerical 
career. He shipped as supercargo on 
the Polly Ration at his future father- 
in-law’s suggestion, and in the course 
of a three-year cruise touched at 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

“He seems to have had plenty of 
time to go inland exploring, for he 
made a trip up the Nile and with a 
party of Arabs broke into a tomb 
somewhere near Luxor and brought 
back several mummies, some papyri 
and some funerary statues. It was 
comparatively easy to get such things 


out of Egypt in those days, so Uncle 
had little difficulty in bringing his 
finds — or would you call them loot ? — 
away. Oddly enough, they proved the 
foundation of his fortune. 

“Unknovm to Uncle Absalom and 
the master of the ship, Mr. Goodrich 
had died of smallpox while the Polly 
Hatton was on her cruise, and when 
they came to appraise his estate he 
was found to be practically bank- 
rupt. Harriet, his daughter, married 
a wealthy young ship-chandler, and 
was the mother of two children when 
her ‘fiance’ finally returned to New 
Bedford. 

“But the mummies Uncle Absalom 
had found proved rather valuable 
ones. Egyptology was just beginning 
to be the important science it is to- 
day, and the papyri found in the 
mummy-cases gave a great deal of 
valuable information the officials of 
the British Museum had only guessed 
at before. They paid Uncle £200 — a 
great deal of money in those days — 
for his finds, and made him a liberal 
offer for any further antiquities he 
might bring them. 

“When Uncle Absalom returned to 
New England to find his expected 
bride already a wife and mother, his 
entire nature seemed to change almost 
overnight. The quiet, bookish divinity 
student was transformed into a des- 
perate adventurer. The Civil War 
had been over five years, and the 
country was beginning to drift into 
the period of hard times which ended 
in the panic of 1873. Plenty of young 
men who’d served in the Union army 
and navy were out of work, and Uncle 
Absalom had no trouble recruiting a 
company of followers w'ithout respect 
either for danger or decency, pro- 
vided there w'as money to be had for 
their work. 

“Poor Uncle Absalom! I’m afraid 
everything he did during the next 
twenty years or so wouldn’t bear too 
close scrutiny ! The returns from his 
first venture in grave robbery had 
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proved so good that he went into it as 
a business. 

“Even though most of them were 
Mohammedans and didn’t believe in 
the old gods, the Egyptians didn’t 
take kindly to foreigners despoiling 
the ancient tombs, and Uncle and his 
men encountered resistance more than 
once; but the men who had fought 
with Grant and Sherman and Farra- 
gut weren’t the kind to be stopped 
by unorganized Arabs, or even by 
the newly organized gendarmerie of 
Egypt. They robbed and plundered 
systematically, taking their loot to a 
sort of buccaneers’ cache they’d es- 
tablished at a desert oasis, and when 
they’d accumulated enough spoil to 
make it worth while, they’d take it 
out in an armed caravan, sometimes 
striking for the Red Sea, sometimes 
going boldly to the Mediterranean, 
and wo betide whoever tried to stop 
them ! 

“Of course, both the English and 
the French went through the motions 
of combatting this wholesale grave- 
robbery, but both eoimtries had more 
important things to attend to, and 
Uncle’s men helped them subdue re- 
bellious natives more than once; so 
many of his crimes were winked at 
officially. Also, the great museums of 
London, Paris, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg were glad to buy whatever he 
had for sale, and often bid against 
each other for his wares; so he grew 
rich and, in a way, respected. The 
curators of those museums weren’t so 
very different from people over here, ’ ’ 
she added with a smile. “When I 
was in school in Washington it was 
common gossip that the Senators and 
Congressmen who championed pro- 
hibition most eloquently in the halls 
of Congress were the bootleggers’ best 
customers in private life. 

‘ ‘ What had started as a purely com- 
mercial enterprise with the additional 
element of adventure to help him for- 
get the way he had been jilted at 
length became a real passion with 
Uncle Absalom, He learned to de- 


cipher the Egyptian hieroglyphics, for 
he’d been a first-rate Greek scholar in 
college and Boussard’s discovery of 
the Rosetta Stone in 1799 had fur- 
nished the key to the old written 
language, you know. Long before he 
retired from his dangerous profession 
Uncle was rated as one of the fore- 
most authorities on both ancient and 
modem Egypt, and two universities 
and the British government made him 
handsome offers for his services when 
he finally gave up tomb-robbing as a 
vocation, 

‘ ‘ On his retirement he made a num- 
ber of gifts to the Egyptian depart- 
ments of the museums which had been 
his best customers, but the cream of 
his finds he retained for his private 
collection and kept them in his house 
near Harrisonville. 

“I don’t suppose you ever even 
heard of him. Dr. Trowbridge?” she 
turned her odd, rather melancholy 
smile on me. “He’s lived just out- 
side town for almost ten years, but 
when we came to visit him the taxi- 
driver had never heard of ‘Journey’s 
End’, where he lived, and we had a 
gi'eat deal of trouble finding him. 
You see, he had hardly been outside 
his own grounds once since settling 
here, and most of his things, includ- 
ing staple groceries, he bought from 
a mail order house in Chicago. I don ’t 
believe half a dozen people in the 
Avhole city knew him, or even knew 
of him. 

‘ ‘ David and I came to visit him last 
month in response to an urgent in- 
vitation. He intimated he intended 
making us his heirs, and as we’re 
orphans and were his only living rela- 
tives,. it seemed no more than human 
charity to accede to his request. 

“He was a wonderful-looking old 
man, courteous, gentle and very 
learned. He did everything possible 
to make us welcome, and we should 
have been very happy at ‘Journey’s 
End’ if it hadn’t been for an air of 
— well — uncanniness, which seemed to 
permeate the whole place. Somehow, 
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both David and I seemed to feel alien 
presences tiiere. We’d be reading in 
the librarj', or sitting at table, or, 
perhaps, just going about our affairs 
in the house, when suddenly we’d 
have tliat strange, eery feeling of 
someone staring fixedly at the backs 
of our heads. When we’d turn sud- 
denly — as we always did at first — 
there ’d be no one there, of course; 
but the feeling was always there, and 
instead of wearing off it became 
stronger and stronger. Since Uncle’s 
death I’ve noticed it mox’e than David 
has, though, 

“Uncle Absalom never mentioned 
it, and, of course, neither did we — 
except to each other — but I’m sure 
he felt it too, for there was a furtive, 
almost fearful, look in his eyes all the 
time, and the queer, haunted expins- 
sion seemed to grow on him, just dur- 
ing the little time of our visit. It 
was only ten days before his death 
when he made his will, and you re- 
member how he speaks of ‘unescap- 
able and inevitable doom * — ^instead of 
‘death’ — in the opening paragraph. 

“Now, I x’ealize all this is not 
enough to excuse our belief in any- 
thing supernatural being involved in 
Uncle Absalom’s death; that is, not 
enough to convince a disinterested 
third paxty who hadn’t felt the queei’, 
terrifying atmosphere of ‘Journey’s 
End’ and seen the look of hopeless 
fear grow into an expression of almost 
resignation in Uncle Absalom ’s face, ’ ’ 
she admitted, “and I’m not sure 
you ’ll see anything so very unusual 
in what occui’red the night he died. 
David will have to tell you about 
tlxat ; eux'iously enough, though eveiy- 
one else in the house was awake, I 
slept thx’ough it all, and have no first- 
hand knowledge of anything.” 

“I compliment you, Mademoiselle,** 
de Gi’andin declax'ed -svith one of his 
chax'aeteristically courteous bows. 
“You tell your story most exceedingly 
well. Already I am convinced. I shall 
most gladly midertake the case. 

“Now, young Monsieur,** he ad- 


dressed the crippled boj', “add whai 
you can to the so gx'aphic nan’ativ© 
Mademoiselle your sister has detailed. 
I listen ; I am all attention. ’ ’ 

D avid monteith took up the stoiy. 

“Uncle Absalom died shortly 
after New Year’s — the ninth of Janu- 
ary, to be exact,” he began. “He and 
Louella had gone to bed about ten 
o’clock, but I stayed up in the library 
I’eading. It’s — pardon the personal 
refei’ence — it’s rather difficult for me 
to dress and undx’ess, and sometimes 
I sit up rather late, just to defer the 

ti’ouble of going to bed. So ” 

“It hurts him,” his sister inter- 
rupted, her eyes welling with tears. 
“Sometimes he suffers tei’ribly, 
and ” 

“Louella, deax*, don’t!” the boy 
cut in. “As I was saying, gentlemen, 
I sat up late that night, and fell 
asleep over my book. I woke with a 
stai't and found the night, which had 
been clear and sharp eai'lier, had be- 
come stox’my and bitter cold. A pex’- 
fect gale was blowing, and soft, 
clinging sno-vvflakes wei’e being da^ed 
against the window-panes with such 
force that they struck the glass with 
an audible impact. 

“Just what wakened me I can’t say 
with cei’tainty. I thought at first it 
was the shrieking of tlie wind, but, 
looking back, I’m not so sure; for, 
blending witli the recollection of the 
dream I’d been having w’hen I woke, 
was a sound, or eombhiation of 
sounds ” 

“Mille pardons, Monsieur, but what 
of this dx'eam?” de Grandin iixtei’- 
x’upted. “Such stuff as dx’eams ax’e 
made on are oftentimes of greatest 
impoxtance in eases like this. ’ ’ 
“Why,” David Monteith colox’ed 
slightly, “it was a silly hodgepodge 
I’d been dreaming, sir; it couldn’t 
f^^ssibly have any bearing on what 
happened later. I dreamed I heard 
two people, a man and a woman, 
come up the stairs fx’om Uncle Absa- 
lom’s museum, which was on the 
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ground floor, and pass the library on 
their way to Uncle’s room. And in 
the absurd way dreams have of mak- 
ing things appear, I thought I could 
look right through the solid wall and 
see them, the way you do in those 
illu.sional scenes they sometimes have 
in the theater. They were both 
dressed in ancient Egyptian costume, 
and were speaking together in some 
outlandish language. I’d been read- 
ing Munzinger’s Ostafrikmische 
Studien when I fell asleep; I expect 
that accounts for the dream. ’ ’ 

“U’m; possibly,” de Grandin con- 
ceded. “I^at then, if you please?” 

“Well, as I said, when I woke I 
thouglit I heard a sort of soft, but 
very clear, chiming sound, something 
like sleigh-bells heard a long way off, 
yet different, somehow, and with it 
what I took to be a woman’s voice 
singing softly. 

“I leaned back in my chair, half 
asleep still, wondering if some dream- 
image hadn’t earned over into my 
semi-consciousness, when there came 
a new sound, totally unlike the others. 

“It was my Uncle Absalom’s voice, 
not very loud, but terribly earnest, 
arguing with, or pleading with some- 
one. Gradually, as I sat there listen- 
ing, his words became louder, he 
almost shouted, then broke off with a 
sort of scream which seemed to die 
half uttered, as though his mouth had 
suddenly been stopped or his throat 
grasped in a strangling hold. 

“I lifted myself out of my chair 
and hurried toward the upper story 
as well as I could, but the stairway 
leading to the third floor was some 
twenty feet down the corridor and 
the stairs were steep and winding; 
so, with my handicap, I couldn ’t make 
very good time. 

“While I was still half climbing, 
half crawling up the stairs, I heard 
a woman’s scream, ‘Howly Mither, 
’tis th’ baashee!’ and recognized 
Maggie Gourlay, my imele’s cook and 
housekeeper. She and her husband, 
Tom, were his only servants, and 


shared all the household duties be- 
tween them. 

“When I finally reached the land- 
ing above, Maggie stood at the far 
end of the hall, her teeth fairly chat- 
tering, her eyes bulging with terror. 

“ ‘Ouch, Misther David, ’tls all 
over wid Misther Absalom, God list 
’im!’ she hailed me as I came up. 
‘ ’Tis meself just seen th’ banshee 
woman lave ’is room. Don’t ^ nigh, 
Misther David ; she may be waitin ’ fer 
others o’ th’ family.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense,’ I panted. ‘Didn’t 
you hear my uncle call ? Come here ; 
we must see what he wants.’ 

“Wim*a, ivurra, ’tis nothin’ but a 
praste an’ an undertaker he’ll be 
nadin’ now, sor!’ she answered, with- 
out coming a step nearer. 

“I couldn’t wait foi* the super- 
stitious old fool to get over her 
hysteria, for my uncle might be seri- 
ously ill, I thought ; so I rapped 
sharply on his door, then, receiving 
no ansiver, pushed my way into his 
room. 

“Uncle Absalom lay on his bed, 
the eovei's thiwvn back, one foot 
hanging just off the floor, as though 
he had been in the act of rimng. His 
arms were folded over his breart, his 
fingers locked together, clasping a 
pillow tightly against his ehest and 
face. 

“I switched on the light and re- 
moved the pillow; then I knew. I’d 
never seen a newly dead man before, 
but I needed no one to tell me my 
uncle was dead. I think we recognize 
death instinctively, just as a child 
recognizes and hates a snake without 
having been told i-eptiles are deadly. 
My imele’s jaw had sagged and his 
tongue had fallen forwai^ and out- 
ward, as though he were making an 
inane grimace, and there was a bright, 
transparent film over his still opened 
eyes. 

“I turned back his pajama jacket 
to feel his heart, and then it was I 
noticed the mark. It was just to the 
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right of his left breast, a sort of deep 
purple, like a discolored bruise or a 
St. Andrew’s birthmark, less than an 
inch high, and faintly raised, like the 
wale left by a whiplash. Here” — the 
young man leaned forward, took a 
slender gold pencil from his pocket 
and drew a design on the margin of 
his uncle’s will — “it was like this:” 


r — I 

*‘Mordieu, do you say it?” de 
Grandin exclaimed in a low, tense 
voice. “Barhe d’un singe, c’est le 
plus Strange!” 

“Something else I noticed, though 
at the time it made little impression 
on me,” Monteith continued: “There 
was a distinct odor of spice or incense 
— almost the odor you find in a 
Catholic church after services — in the 
room. It wasn’t till considerably 
later, when I began rearranging my 
recollections, that I recalled it. 

“Once I’d made sure Uncle Absa- 
lom was dead, Maggie and Tom 
seemed to have no more fear. They 
came into the room, helped me ar- 
range his body, then assisted me down 
the hall to find Louella. She’d slept 
through it all, and I had tq hammer 
on her door to waken her. ’ ’ 

“You, Monsieurf” de Grandin 
asked. “Did not the servants knock?” 

“Why” — the young- man seemed to 
catch his breath as sudden recollection 
struck him — ‘ ‘ why no ; they didn ’t. 

“D’ye Imow, Dr. de Grandin,” he 
leaned toward the little Frenchman 
in his earnestness, ‘^I believe they 
kept behind me pui’posely. At the 
time I thought nothing of it, but 
since you asked me about who knocked 
on Louella ’s door, I distinctly re- 
member Tom held me under one arm 
and Maggie under the other, but both 


walked a little behind me, and both 
stood back when we halted at my sis- 
ter’s room.” 

“U’m?” de Grandin murmured. 
' ‘ And then what, if you please ? ’* 

“When Louella finally woke and 
let us in, she seemed so sleepy I had 
to shake her to make her understand 
what had happened. At first she just 
looked uncomprehendingly at me and 
kept repeating w|iatever I said to her 
in a dreamy, singsong voice. ’ ’ 

“U’m?” de Grandin murmured 
again. “And ” 

‘ ‘ By George, yes ! Now I think of 
it, there was that same scent of, /in- 
cense in her room, too. I’m positive it 
wasn’t in the hall or anywhere else; 
just in Uncle’s room and hers.” 

“Tfews, at any rate, it was the odor 
of sanctity you smelled,” the French- 
man returned with a chuckle. “Now, 
concerning this so strange mark you 
found upon Monsieur your uncle’s 
breast. Was it ” 

“I was coming to that,” Monteith 
interrupted. “As soon as >ve could, 
we got in touch with the nearest 
physician. Dr. Canby. He came abQut 
an hour later, examined Uncle Absa- 
lom’s body, and gave a certificate of 
death by heai't failure. 

“I asked him about the mark,, and 
wanted to know if, in his opinion, it 
had any significance. He just looted 
at me and asked, ‘What mark?’ 

“We argued about it for a w’hile, 
'and both of us lost our tempers a 
little, I think. Finally, distasteful as 
it was, I went into Uncle’s room, un- 
buttoned his sleeping-jacket and 
pointed to his breast.” 

“Yes, and then?” de Grandin de- 
manded, leaning townrd the narrator, 
his little eyes fairly aglow with an- 
ticipation. 

“Nothing,” Monteith returned in 
dull, anticlimactie voice. “There was 
nothing there. The mark had disap- 
peared. ’ ’ 

“A-a-ah?” de Grandin let his 
breath out slowly between his teeth 
as he leaned back in his chair. 
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“But, Dave, are you sure you saw 
that mark on Uncle’s flesh?” the girl 
asked gently. “In the excitement and 
the poor light, mightn’t you have 
imagined ” 

“No,” the young man answered 
positively. “I’m certain it was there 
when I found Uncle Absalom, and 
just as certain it had disappeared 
when I looked the second time. ’ ’ 

‘*Mais oui. Mademoiselle,” de Gran- 
din put in. “Monsieur your brother 
is undoubtlessly right. This business, 
it promises interest. Dr. Trowbridge 
and I shall do ourselves the honor of 
calling on you tomorrow or as soon 
thereafter as may be,” 

SAT long before the fire after 
^ » David and Lfouella Monteith had 
gone. The Frenchman smoked cig- 
arette after cigarette in moody silence, 
staiang at the leaping flames in the 
fireplace as fixedly as a crystal-gazer 
seeking inspiration from his globe. 
At length : 

“Friend Trowbridge, it is most re- 
mai'kable, is it not?” he demanded 
abruptly. 

“What?” I answered. 

“Tliat sign, that stigma on Mon- 
sieur the Grave-Robber’s breast.” 

‘ ‘ Why, yes, ’ ’ I agreed. “ It is odd it 
should have showed a few moments 
after death, then disappeared. I won- 
der, after all, if the girl was right. 
Young David might have imagined 
it, and ” 

“iVott,” he cut in, “ The disappear- 
ance is the least mystifying phenom- 
enon of all. It is of its form I speak,. 
Did not you recognize it?” 

“Why, no. It looked something 
like the conventionalized outline of a 
boot to me, but ” 

“Ah bah,” he exclaimed, “that 
sign, my friend, was the ideograph 
standing for the Goddess Aset, or, as 
she is better known to us, Isis, whom 
the Egyptians of old knew as the All- 
Mother. She Wlio Was and Is and Is 
to Be. It was she whom the priest 
Sepa, who so violently cursed the de- 


spoilers of his tomb, served, you will 
remember. ’ ’ 

“Well ” 

“Exactly, precisely, quite so; I 
damn think we shall see interesting 
things before he have done with this 
matter, my friend.” 

Early next morning he set off to 
visit the old priest in charge of the 
local Greek Orthodox Church. I 
stopped by the rectory something 
after four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and together we set out to visit the 
Monteiths. 

2 

“T ourney’s end,” the quaint old 
«| Georgian house where Absalom 
Barnstable had spent the closing 
uneventful decade of his adventurous 
life and finally met mysterious death, 
was three stories high, flat-roofed, not 
particularly beautiful, and imexpect- 
edly comfortable. Built of time-mel- 
lowed red brick with slightly dis- 
colored facings of white stone, it stood 
a dozen yards or so back from the 
Albemarle Pike, in the sparsely 
settled country lying ten miles east 
of Harrisonville. An iron railing, 
omamented with faces, javelins and 
twining garlands, after the fashion of 
the late eighties, divided the front 
yard from the road, and on each side 
of tlie door, which was approached 
by three white-stone steps, grew a 
small privet tree neatly clipped and 
trimmed into a pyramid of dull, rich 
green. 

The entire gromid floor, with the 
exception of kitchen, pantry and fur- 
nace I’oom, was given over to a mu- 
seiim for housing the late owner’s, 
antiquities. Partitions separating the 
big, high-ceiled rooms had been 
knocked out, and the major part of 
the story made into one great store- 
house of curios — brightly painted 
mummy-cas^s, glass-fronted eabi)iets 
containing bits of ancient vertu, and 
tall, mahogany wardrobes, each fur- 
nished with secure locks, storing such 
relics as were not for open display. 
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The second story contained a large, 
old-fashioned formal drawing-room, a 
library with walls lined from base- 
board to molding with book-laden 
shelves, and an open fireplace of 
almost baronial proportions, a dining- 
room vast as a banquet hall, and two 
guest-bedrooms, each with private 
bath. Sleeping-quarters for the fam- 
ily and servants and two large lumber 
rooms occupied the top floor. 

Old Tom Gourlay, butler and 
majordomo of the establishment, met 
us at the gate and helped us with our 
luggage when we arrived at the house 
shortly before six in the evening. 
Behind him, in the lower entrance- 
way, waited his wife, Maggie, looking 
very demure in her black bombazine 
dress and white apron, but an expres- 
sion of lurking suspicion — a certain 
grimness about her lips and hardness 
in her eyes — made me glance sharply 
at her a second time as we followed 
her husband up the wide stairway to 
the library where our host and hostess 
waited. 

The Frenchman noted the woman’s 
odd air of constraint, too, for he 
whispered as we ascended, “She will 
bear watching, that one. Friend 
Trowbridge. ’ ’ 

Dinner was seiv^ed shortly after our 
arrival, and despite de Grandin’s 
efforts at small talk the meal proved 
a gloomy one, for we caught our- 
selves looking furtively at each other 
from under lowered lids, and though 
the old butler maintained his air of 
well-bred, stoical calm, on more than 
one occasion I caught a glimpse of 
Maggie Gourlay standing at the 
serving-pantry door, her queer, hard 
gaze fixed intently on Louella Mon- 
teith’s sleek, bowed head. 

Shortly after coffee had been 
served in the library de Grandin ex- 
cused himself and, motioning me to 
accompany him, stole silently down 
the stairs. “The surest defense lies 
in attack, my friend,” he explained 
as he led the way toward the kitchen. 
Then, as we entered the big, steamy 


room without preliminary knock, he 
demanded: 

“Tell me, my friends, what was it 
you observed the night your unfor- 
tunate employer met his end?” 

The servants started as though he 
had flung an accusation at them. Old 
Tom opened his lips, licked them 
lightly with the tip of his tongue, 
then closed them again and averted 
his eyes, like a sullen schoolboy 
chided by his teacher. 

Not so his wife. An angry, chal- 
lenging light shone in her Celtic blue 
eyes as she answered: “Why don’t 
ye ask her about it, sor? She’ll be 
better able ter tell ye than Tom or 
me, good Christians that we be.” 

“Dites,” de Grandin pursed his 
lips, “is it an accusation that you 
make, my old one?” 

“I’m making no accusations, an’ 
I’m sayin’ nothin’ agin nobody,” the 
woman returned sullenly, “least- 
wise, not widin bearin’ distanc^e of 
ears as miss nothin’. See here, sor” 
— she softened, as women always did 
when Jules de Grandin regarded 
them with that elfish, pi’ovocative 
smile of his — “ye’re from th’ other 
side ; have ye ever been to Ireland — 
do ye know'^ annything o’ her fairy 
lore?” 

“Ah-ho,” de Grandin let his 
breath out with a half-chuckle, “the 
winds blows that way, heinf Yes, 
my excellent one, I have been to 
your so beautiful island, and I know 
much of her traditions. What is it 
you have seen which reminds you of 
the old sod?” 

The woman hesitated, casting a 
half-defiant, half-fearful glance at 
the ceiling above her ; then, con- 
fidentially: “What sort o’ folk is it 
as can’t call a name three times run- 
nin’ or eat three helpin’s o’ food at 
wan meal, or drink three sups o’ 
drink?” she demanded with a sort of 
subdued ferocity. 

The Frenchman met her earnest, 
searching stare with a level, unwink- 
ing look. “Fairy folk, and witches. 
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and ghosts of the departed who mas- 
querade as living men, ’ ’ he answered 
glibly, as though reciting a lesson 
learned by rote. “Also those who 
have sold themselves to the Evil One, 
or they who have any manner of 
traffic with the Powers of Dark- 
ness ” 

“True for ye, sor,” she inter- 
rupted with a satisfied nod. “Ye’re 
a gentleman, an’ none o’ these 
learned fools who laugh aUth’ old- 
time truths an’ call ’em superstition. 
Then listen: 

“When first they came here, th’ 
crippled Misther David an’ she who 
calls herself his sister, I wuz mightily 
af eared o’ th’ green eyes of her, an’ 
of her pale, bloodless face an’ her 
smilin’ red lips, so thin an’ cruel, 
wid th’ white teeth flashin’ so close 
behint ’em. So I sets a trap fer her. 
Whenever she wanted me, I pre- 
tended not to hear her call th’ first 
time, nor th’ second. Did she call 
twice ? She did, sor. Did she call th ’ 
charmed third time? Niver! 

“An’, ‘Tom,’ sez I to me old man, 
‘do ye be watchin’ how she eats an’ 
drinks at table while ye’re servin’ 
th’ dinners,’ an’ to make sure he 
wuzn’t fooled be th’ wicked, false 
beauty of her pale face, I climbs th’ 
stairs an’ watches her from th’ serv- 
in’-panthry door meself. More than 
wanst I watched her, sor, but niver, 
as God an’ th’ blessed St. Patrick 
hear me spake, did I see her put th’ 
third piece o’ meat or bread in her 
mouth, nor did she ever take a third 
cup o’ wine, though Tom at me ex- 
press orders would fill her glass no 
more than half full, so she’d have all 
th’ chanct a Christian woman 
needed ter ask for a third helpin’ o’ 
th’ crater.” 

“U’m?” de Grandin tweaked the 
tightly waxed ends of his diminutive 
blond mustache. “And what else, if 
you please? The night your master 
died, by example ” 

“Jest so, sor,” she broke in eager- 
ly. “ ’Twas afther we’d heard old 


Misther Abs’lom cry out in mortal 
anguish an’ whilst Misther Davy — 
poor lad! — wuz clumpin’ an’ clomp- 
in’ up th’ stairs from th’ libr’y be- 
low, we seen it come out from his 
room. All scairt an’ terror-shook as 
we wuz, I hollered out that ’twas th’ 
banshee that walked th’ house be 
night, but ’twarn’t, sor. ’Twuz her 
— or it — sor, as howly St. Bridget 
hears me say it, ’twas her ! 

“Sure, an’ I seen her come sneak- 
in’ from out his door, wid her cruel, 
red lips parted in a divil’s laugh an’ 
her terrible green eyes shootin’ fire 
at me through th’ dark, freezin’ me 
Avhere I stood. 

“Down th’ hall she went, sor, so 
quiet-like ye’d have swore she 
floated, for niver mortal woman 
stepped so softly, an’ when she 
turned th’ corner o’ th’ corridor, I 
knew we’d seen an evil thing that 
night; a witch-woman from Kylena- 
granagh Hill, arrayed in th’ likeness 
o’ pore Misther Abs’lom’s blood-kin. 
Then it wuz me lips wuz loosened, 
an’ I called aloud ter Misther Davy 
to beware — fer who knew but that 
she looked fer more o’ th’ masther’s 
blood to destroy, havin’ a ’ready kilt 
th’ old man dead wid her magic 
power?” 

“T DECLARE, I’m so slccpy I can 
scarcely keep my eyelids up!” 
Louella Monteith told us a few min- 
utes after we rejoined her and her 
brother in the library upstairs. “ I ’ve 
not stirred from the house today, 
but I haven’t been so drowsy 

since ” she broke off abruptly, 

her eyes widening with something 
like horror. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle?’* de Grandin 
prompted softly. 

“Since the night Uncle Absalom 
died,” she answered. “I was ter- 
ribly drowsy from right after dinner 
that evening, too, and slept like a log 
from the moment I went to bed — re- 
member what trouble David had to 
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waken me when he and the servants 
came to my room, to tell me ” 

“Precishnmt” de Grandin agreed. 
“By all means, Mademoiselle, do not 
let ns keep you from your needed rest. 
Di’. Trowbridge and I are here to 
help, not to make nuisances of our- 
selves. ’ ’ 

“You Avon’t mind?” she asked 
gratefully as she rose to leave. “Good- 
night, gentlemen; good-night, Davy, 
dear; don’t sit up too late, please.” 

Slidnight soiinded on the tall clock 
in the hall ; still we talked and 
smoked in tlie library. David Mon- 
teith was Avidely read and widely 
traveled, and his flow of conversation 
Avas as interesting as it Avas varied in 
subject-matter. We Av^ere discussing 
some comic idiosyncrasies of Parisian 
concierges and taxi-drivers Avhen de 
Grandin halted the talk Avith up- 
raised hand. 

Quickly as a eat, and as silently, he 
stole to the door, motioning over his 
shoulder for me to shut off the library 
lights. A moment he stood silent in 
the dooi'Avay of the darkened room, 
then crept doAvii the hall toAvard the 
stairs leading to the museum below. 

Ten minutes or so later he rejoined 
us Avith a shamefaced smile. “Jules 
de Grandin groAvs old and nervous, I 
fear,” he admitted Avith a humorous 
lift of his eyebroAvs. “He starts at 
shadoAvs and hears ghostly footsteps 
in the creaking of old floor-boards. My 
friends, it is late. My vote is that we 
retire; do you agree? 

ON, my friend, it may not be,” 
he denied as I prepared to dis- 
robe shortly after Ave had bid our 
host good-night. “Remove the shoes, 
by all means ; otherAvise remain 
clothed. I fear Ave shall have small 
sleep this night.” 

“But,” I protested, “I thought you 
Avere so sleepy. You said ” 

“Assuredly,” he agreed Avith a nod 
as he replaced his evening shoes Avith 
a pair of soft-soled slippers, ‘ ‘ and the 
mother who Avould still her little one’s 


fear declares she hears nothing when 
she is most certain she heare a bur- 
glar prying at the Avindow-lateh. At- 
tend me, my friend; 

“While you. Monsieur Monteith 
and I talked all pleasantly ia the 
library I did descry the soft, so silent 
step of someone creeping doAvn tlie 
stairs. At onoe I bid you shut off the 
light, that I might not stand out in 
silhouette against its gloAv and thus 
betray myself ; then I did reconnoitcr. 

“All quietly down the stairway 
Mademoiselle Louella did steal, and 
to one of those great, fast-looked 
cabinets she went unerringly^ though 
the museum Avas dark as Pluto’s oaaoi 
subcellar. 

“Today she told me she kncAv not 
Avhere the keys of those loeked e£«e.s 
Avere — that her late uncle had kept 
them in a secret place and that she 
knew it not — ^but with a key shs; did 
imloek that cabinet door, and though 
that key was one of many on a ring, 
she made no difficulty in finding it in 
the dark, or in fitting it to the lock. 
No. 

“Anon she turned hack, and on her 
arras and in her hands were many 
things; objects I could not certainly 
identify, but seeming to be articles 
of clothing and ornaments — grave-loot 
from the old ones’ tombs, I doubt not, 
and worth a kingly i-ansom for their 
great antiquity, whatever their in- 
trinsic w^orth might be.” 

“But why did you pretend you’d 
seen nothing ? ” I demanded. ‘ ‘ Do you 
suspect ” 

“I suspect nothing; I know noth- 
ing,” he rejoined. “I declared my 
mission fruitless that the young mon- 
sieur might not have neAV perplexities 
added to those he already has. What 
sort of business Mademoiselle Louella 
makes — or piirposes to make — I do 
not knoAv. At any rate, her actions 
Avere most strange, and we shall be 
advised to sit with one eye and one 
ear fast-glued to our keyhole through- 
out the night.” 
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■fl^RAPPiNG myself in a dressing- 
’ ^ gown, I dropped into one of the 
deep wing chairs flanking the bedroom 
fireplace and lighted a cigar. 

Jules de Grandin paced the length 
of the chamber, lighted a cigarette 
and flung it aside after two or three 
puffs, drew something from the pocket 
of his lounge-robe and examined it, 
replaced it, finally seated himself on 
the extreme edge of the easy-ehair 
across the hearth and seemed to 
freeze statue-still. 

Once or twice I essayed a remark, 
but his quickly lifted hand cut me 
short each time. His attitude w’as one 
of intent listening for some expected 
sound, and I found myself thinking 
again how suggestive of a feline the 
little fellow was. With his round, 
blue eyes widened by the intentness 
of his attention, the sharp, needle-fine 
ends of his waxed mustache fairly 
quivering with nervous tautness and 
his delicate, narrow nostrils now and 
again expanding as though he woitld 
discover the presence of that for 
which he waited by virtue of his sense 
of smell, he was for all the world like 
a tensed, expectant, but infinitely 
patient tom-cat stationed at the 
entrance of a promising rathole. 

Time crept by with weighted feet. 
I yawned, stretched myself, tossed 
away my cigar, and fell into a doze. 

“Trowbridge, vion vieux, arouse!” 
de Grandin ’s sibilant ■whisper cut 
through my nap. “Awake, my friend 
— listen ! ” 

In the room above its, the chamber 
where crippled David Monteith slept, 
there sounded the indistinct murmur 
of a voice — a woman’s voice — and 
blending with it like a cunningly 
played accompaniment to a soloist’s 
recitation was the faint, musical chim- 
ing of a bell. Yet it was not like any 
bell I had ever heard; rather it was 
like a staff of chimes with a single. 


tri-toned note, or a major note with 
two undertones pitched differently* 

“Sounds like ” I began. 

‘‘Zut! Be quiet — come!” com- 
manded Jules de Grandin. 

Silently as a panther stalking 
through the jungle, he led the way 
into the corridor and up the stairs. 
Before the door of David’s room he 
paused, raising his hand in an arrest- 
ing, minatory gesture. 

The voice behind the panels was 
that of Louella Monteith, yet strange- 
ly different from it ; deeper, more 
reverberant than the girl’s usual con- 
tralto. The words she spoke were in 
a language strange to me, but reminis- 
cent, somehow, of such few phrases of 
Hebrew as I had learned when as a 
young hospital intern I’d ridden an 
ambulance through the crowded for- 
eign sections of the city. And blend- 
ing with the cold, passionless mono- 
tone of the woman’s voice was a sec- 
ond one, a man ’s voice, quivering with 
passion, accusatory, low and vindic- 
tive as a serpent’s hiss. 

With a quick movement of his left 
hand de Grandin thrust the door back 
and advanced across the threshold. 
The tableau thus revealed struck me 
niimb with blank amazement. 

Although no light burned, the scene 
was clear-cut as though enacted in 
brilliant moonlight, for a silvery, 
radiant luminance without apparent 
source seemed to permeate the atmos- 
phere of an Egyptian room. 

Crouched on a couch, his eyes ivide 
Avith grisly, unbelieiung horror, was 
David Monteith. Kneeling on the 
drugget in an attitude half of adora- 
tion, half cringing servility, was a 
man clothed only in a loin-cloth. His 
shaven head accented his leaii, cruel 
features. One of his long, bony hands 
was extended, pointing fiercely at 
young Monteith, and, it seemed to me, 
the pointed hand ivas like an aimed 
weapon, serving to direct the un- 
abating flood of invective the kneel- 
ing creature hurled toward the man 
upon the bed. 
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But it was the woman that stood in 
regal, awful majesty in the midst of 
the moon-like effulgence who caught 
and riveted my attention. Louella 
Monteith it was, but a changed, trans- 
muted version of the girl we knew. 
Upon her head was the crown of Isis 
— the vulture cap with beaten gold 
and blue-enamel wings and the vul- 
ture’s head with gem-set eyes, above 
it two upright hoins between which 
shone the red gold disk of the full 
moon, beneath thorn the ui'aeus, em- 
blem of Osiris. 

About her neck lay a broad collar 
of hammered gold thick-set mth em- 
eralds and eamelian, and round her 
wrists were bands of gold and gleam- 
ing, blue enamel in which were 
studded emeralds and coral. Her 
bosom was bare, but high beneath her 
breasts was clasped a belt of blue and 
gold from which cascaded a diapha- 
nous garment of web-fine linen 
gathered in scores of tiny, narrow 
pleats and fringed about the hem 
with a border of sparkling gems 
which hung an inch or less above the 
nai'row, arching insteps of her white 
and tiny feet. In one hand she held 
a gold and crystal instrument fash- 
ioned like a T-eross with an elongated 
loop at its top, while in the other she 
bore a three-lashed golden scourge, 
the emblem of Egyptian royalty. 

All this I noted in a sort of won- 
dering daze, but it was the glaring, 
implacable eyes of her which held me 
rooted to the spot. Like the eyes of 
a tigress, or a leopardess, they were, 
and glowed with a horrid, inward 
light, as though illumined from be- 
hind by the phosphorescent luminance 
of an all-consuming, heatless flame. 

Even as we halted spellbound she 
raised her golden scourge and aimed 
it at the man upon the bed, while the 
crouching thing at her feet gave vent 
to a wild, demoniac caehinnation — a 
triumphant laugh of hatred appeased 
and vengeance satisfied. A low, weak 
moan came from David Monteith, a 


groan of abysmal agon^ as though 
his tortured soul were b^g ravished 
from his tormented flesh and tore his 
crippled body into tatters as It was 
dragged forth. 

I started foi’ward with a cry of 
horror, but Jules de Grandin was 
before me. “Accursed of Glodl” he 
sho'uted, and his voice was harsh and 
.strident as a battle-cry. “Fallen foes 
of the Lord Jehovah ; upstarte against 
the power of the Most High; in 
nomine Domini, conjuro te, sclei'atis- 
sime, abvre ad tuum locum! Henw, 
loathed i*emnants of a false and futile 
faith; in the name of Him Avho over- 
came ye, I command it!” 

For a moment — or an eternity, I 
know not which — ^there was dead, 
frozen sileutce in that weirdly lighted 
room. Every actor in the drama stood 
sculptured-still, like a figure on a 
graven monument, and only the fran- 
tic pulsation of my heart soimded in 
my eai’8. 

The Frenchman thrust his right 
hand into the pocket of his lounge- 
robe and bixtught forth something— a 
tiny golden reliquary, a little thing 
of gold and modest, purple ^ethyst 
so small a man might hide it in the 
hollow of his hand — and letting it 
slip through hie finger’s swung it by a 
slender golden chain, waving it slowly 
to and fro in the air as though it 
were a censer. “By the power of the 
one who cast ye out, 0 Aset, Aset of 
olden Egypt, by the memory «f Cyril- 
lus of Alexandria, I conjure ye,” he 
clmnted slowly. “Behold the thing 
which I have brought from out the 
Land of Khem, even that which the 
holy one of old upi'aised against ye 
and against your power; behold, and 
be afraid!” He swung the little 
golden cross ceremonially before him 
and advanced into the room. 

The groveling man-shape cut short 
its horrid laughter, and with jaws still 
agape, half rose, half crawled across 
the floor, its lean and elaw-Kke hands 
upraised as if to ward away some 
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Stream of invincible power whidi 
^io^ved from out the bit of gold de 
Grandin held. 

Jabberhig half-formed words in an 
outlandish tongue, words I could not 
understand, but which were clearly an 
appeal, the thing retreated as de 
Grandin pursued inexorably. 

I held my breath in horror, then 
almost screamed aloud as the French- 
man and his adversary reached the 
room’s boundary, for the hunted crea- 
ture passed directly through the wdU, 
. as though brick and mortar had no 
substance! 

The little Frenchman turned from 
his quarry and approached the form 
of Isis, wliieh seemed to stand irreso- 
lute beside the bed. Only, it was no 
longer a goddess we b^eld, but a 
woman. True, she was still beautiful 
and queenly in her trappings of bar- 
baric splendor, but the odd and moon- 
like light no longer shone around her, 
nor was there an aura of dread and 
fearsomeness about her, and the 
awful, glowing eyes which filled my 
soul with fear were now recognizable 
for what they were — ^the likeness of 
staring, vengeful eyes drawn in- 
luminous paint upon her lowered 
lids! 

'‘To your chamber, Mademoiselle, I 
command it ! ” de Grandin ordered in 
a low, authoritative voice. Then, to 
me: 

“Look to Monsieur David, Friend 
Trowbridge. You will find him suf- 
fering from shock, but not greatly 
hurt otheruTse, I think.” 

Quickly, I ministered to the faint- 
ing man upon the bed, forced water 
mixed ndth brandy down his throat, 
pressed a vial of sal volatile to liis 
nostrils and bathed his wrists and 
temples. He rallied slightly, gasped 
once or twice, then lapsed into a 
heavy, natural sleep. When at last he 
lay quietly on his pillow I opened his 
pajama jacket to listen to his heart, 
and on the flesh of his left breast, 
faint, but still recognizable for what 


it was, lay a tiny, reddish stSgma, 
thus: 



I hurried to de Grandin to tell him 
of my find, and met him tiptoeing 
from Louella Monteith’s room. “Soft- 
ly, my friend,” he warned with up- 
raised finger; “she sleeps.” 

W here’s David?” Louella Mon- 
teith asked as she joined de 
Grandin and me at breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning. “He’s usually an 
early riser — I hope he’s not ill to- 
day?” She turned to ascend the stairs 
to her bi’other’s chamber, but de 
Grandin put forth a detaining hand. 

“Your brother had rather a trying 
night, Mademoiselle,’* he said. “Dr. 
Trowbridge has given him an opiate; 
it will be some time before he wakes.” 

“Oh” — the concern in her eyes was 
very real — “don’t tell me the poor 
boy’s had another of his spells! He 
suffers so! Usually he calls me if he’s 
ill in the night, and I do what I can 
to help him; but last night I didn’t 
hear a thing. I slept so soundly, too. 
Do you ” 

She brightened as a consoling 
thought seemed to come to her. “Of 
coux’se,” she smiled. “Why should he 
have called me when we had two 
physicians in the house? I’m sure you 
did eveiything possible for him, gen- 
tlemen.” 

“Precisely; we did. Mademoiselle,’* 
Jules de Grandin retuimed non-com- 
mittally as he gave his undivided at- 
tention to the well-filled plate of 
bacon and eggs before him. 

‘ ‘ "VJ 0 ! I tell you ; I ’ll never willingly 
look at that she-devil again, so 
long as I live!” David Montieth 
almost shouted in response to de 
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Grandin’s suggestion. ‘‘Talk all you 
will of her being my sister; I tell 
you she’s the vilest, most unholy 
thing unhanged. Oh God, why doesn’t 
the law I’eeognize witchcraft today? 
How I’d enjoy denouncing her, and 
seeing her tied to the stake ! ’ ’ He 
leaned back on his pillow, exhausted 
by, the vehemence of his emotion, but 
his deep-set, greenish hazel eyes 
glowed with fury as he looked from 
one of us to the other. Then : 

“She killed Uncle Absalom, too. I 
know it. Now I understand what old 
Maggie Gourlay meant when she 
warned me against the banshee. It 
was Louella — mj^ sister! She killed 
our uncle, and she almost finished me 
last night. I tell you ” 

“And 1 tell you, Monsieur David, 
that you talk like an uncommonly 
silly fool!’’ de Gran din broke in 
sharply. “Hear me, if you please — 
or if you do not please, for that mat- 
ter. Attend me, listen, pay attention, 
forget your chuekle-headedness ! You 
talk of witeh-buming, and, parbleu, 
you do well to do so, for you assured- 
ly show the shallow-emptiness of head 
which so characterized those old ones 
who sent innocent women to the 
flames ! 

*‘Non, listen to me,’’ he bade sharp- 
ly as the other would have spoken. 
“You will hear me through, if I must 
knock you senseless and bind you to 
the bed in order to keep you quiet ! 

“Your story of your uncle’s death 
.did greatly interest me when first you 
told it. That old Sepa, the Priest of 
Aset, or Isis, as we call her nowadays, 
had any personal part in it I did not 
seriously consider; but that the 
constant, continuous, subconscious 
thought of that old one’s curse had 
much to do with it I was very certain. 
Consider, my friend, you Imow how 
half a dozen people, thinking to- 
gether, can sometimes influence one in 
a company? You have seen it demon- 
strated? Good. So it was in this 
case, only more so ; much more so. 
For generations the dwellers in Egypt 


bowed the knee to Aset, the All- 
Slother, she whom they worshiped 
as She Who Was and Is and Is to Be. 
Now, whether such a personality as 
hers ever existed or not is beside the 
question ; let but enough persons loose 
thoughts of her, and they have cre- 
ated a thought-image of such strength 
that only le bon Dieu knows its limi- 
tations. 

“So with the vengeance of the dead. 
For more generations than you have 
liairs upon your head the Egyptians 
believed implicitly that he who broke 
the rest of the entombed dead laid 
himself open to direst vengeance. 
And to strengthen this belief, those 
who were buried were wont to place 
a curse-stone in their tombs, denounc- 
ing the disturbers of their long rest 
in such language as old Sepa directed 
against your late uncle. Yes, it is so. 

“Your late lamented kinsman spent 
much time among the ancient tombs. 
It was inevitable he should have ab- 
sorbed some sort of half-agnostic be- 
lief in the potency of the old ones’ 
curses. That sort of thing grows on 
one. 

“Anon, having retired, he sets him- 
self to translating the various tablets 
and papyri he had collected. At 
length he comes upon the curse-stone 
from old Sepa’s grave. 

“Now% we do not realize when the 
TJneinaria americana infects our sys- 
tems with its eggs, but anon we suf- 
fer drowsiness, anemia and dropsy. 
We have no desire to do anything but 
sit about and sleep — we have the dis- 
ease known as hookworm, for the eggs 
have germinated. So it was with old 
Sepa’s curse. Monsieur , yoxxt uncle 
wrought out the translation of the 
curse-stone, and paid little heed to 
what he read — ^at first. But all the 
same the idea of a dreadful doom 
awaiting him w’ho invaded that wicked 
old one’s tomb was firmly lodged in 
his subconscious mind, and there it 
germinated, and grew into a mon- 
strong thing, even as the hookworm’s 
( Continued on page 570) 
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The Dust of Egypt 

(Continued from page 462) 


eggs grow in the body of their victim. 
And when your uncle read of the 
young Englishman’s death, and how 
he was the tenth to die of those who 
opened Tutankhamen’s tomb, such 
doubts as he might have had disap- 
peared utterly. He did resign himself 
to death by Sepa’s vengeance. 

, “Your sister, being sensitive to 
thought-influence, at length became 
infected, too. It was as if your uncle, 
all unknowingly, transferred his fear- 
ful thoughts to her subconscious mind, 
much as a hypnotist imposes his 
thought and will upon his subject. 
Your sister is tall, stately, beautiful. 
She had the peculiar greenish eyes 
which go with my.sticism. What more 
natural than that your uncle should 
have conceived the Goddess Aset as in 
your sister’s image, and, so conceiv- 
ing, impregnated your sister with his 
thought. All unknowingly, she was to 
him, and to herself, the very incarna- 
tion of that olden one — that probably 
non-existent one — whose wrath had 
been called doAMi on Monsieur your 
kinsman by the curse-stone found in 
Sepa’s grave. 

“Very good. Upon the night in 
which your uncle died your sister did 
arise, descend the stairs into the mu- 
seum, and there equip herself with 
the garments once worn by some 
Egyptian priestess. Consider, now : 
She did not consciously know what 
was in those cabinets below, she knew 
not which keys fitted the locks, she 
did not know how the ancient priest- 
esses arrayed themselves, for she had 
no knowledge of archeology; yet she 
went unerringly to the proper case, 
chose the proper trappings, and don- 
ned them in the proper manner. 
Why? Because your uncle’s thought 
guided her! 

“All this she did at the urge of her 
subconscious mind. Her conscious 
mind, by which she recognized exter- 


nal things, was fast asleep mean- 
while. Yet so deftly did her dream- 
commanded mind order the disguise 
that she even went so far as to trace 
the likeness of open, staring eyes 
upon her lids with phosphorescent 
paint. 

“And then, arrayed as Aset, she 
did repair to your uncle’s room, and 
with her went the thought-concept of 
another one, the thought-induced and 
thought-begotten likeness of the long- 
dead Sepa. 

“With ancient ritual she read aloud 
your uncle’s doom, the doom he had 
decreed upon himself by his persist- 
ent thought, and he — poor man ! — ^be- 
lieving that his doom was sealed, did 
die for very fright. 

“Now, concerning yourself: Like 
her, you knew of the curse; like her 
you had read of the death of the 
young Englishman who violated the 
tomb of Tutankhamen. Very well. 
Subconsciously you feared the curse 
which Sepa had put upon your uncle 
and your uncle’s kin hovered over 
you. Although you strove to shake it 
off, the thought would not die, for the 
more you dismissed it from your con- 
scious mind, the deeper it penetrated 
into your subconscious, there to fester 
like a septic splinter in one’s finger. 
Yes. 

“Last night was the crucial time. 
Once more Mademoiselle your sister 
donned Aset’s unholy livery; once 
more she did pronounce the doom 
Sepa upon your uncle’s kin — and, 
parhleu, she did almost succeed in 
doing it! Friend Trowbridge and I 
were not a second too soon, I damn 
think. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ But the mark — the mark on Uncle 
Absalom’s breast, and which Dr, 
Trowbridge said appeared on mine, 
too; what of that?” young Monteith 
persisted. 

“Perhaps you have not seen it, but 
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I have,” de Grandin returned; “a 
hypnotist can, by his bare mental 
command, cause the blood to leave his 
subject’s arm, and make the member 
become white and cold as death. So 
with the de^th-gign on your uncle’s 
breast, and yours. It was but the 
stigiaa of a mental order — a thought 
made physically manifest.” 

‘‘But what did you do — what did 
you use?” Monteith demanded. “I 
saw you drive the ghost of Sepa from 
the room with something. What was 
it?” 

“To understand, you must know 
the history of Isis,” de Grandin an- 
swered. “Her cult w^as one of the 
most powerful of all the ancient 
w^orld. Despite the sternest opposition 
she had her votaries in both Greece 
and Rome, and she was the last of the 
old gods to be expelled from Egypt, 
for .notwithstanding the Christianiz- 
ing of the land and the great stren^h 
of the Alexandrian Church, her shrine ! 
at Philae continued to draw worship- I 
ers until the Sixth Century of our i 
era. 

“Now, while Christianity still 
struggled with the remnant of the 
olden faiths there lived in Alexandria 
a certain priest named Cyril, a very 
holy man, who by virtue of his piety 
wrought many miracles. Also, when 
more than once the women of his con- 
gregation declared themselves spell- 
bound by the ancient Goddess Aset, 
he w'as wont to east the spell from off 
them by the use of a certain sacred 
amulet, a little cross of gold supposed 
to hold a tiny remnant of the True 
Cross .within itself. This very sacred 
reliquary is in the present custody of 
the Papa of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Harrison ville. Often have 
I heard the old man speak of it. 

“Accordingly, w^hen we came here 
to ‘Journey’s End’ to trj" conclusions 
with the ancient gods of Egjqit, I 
begged the use of that same relic from ! 
its custodian and brought it with me. 

‘ ‘ And, as I have said, thoughts have | 
power. It was the thought of Priest i 
Sepa’s ancient curse which worked 
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the death of your uncle and all but 
caused your own; yet here was a 
little, so small piece of gold which also 
carried the concentrated thought of 
centuries. Adored as a caster-out-of- 
spells by generations of pious Chris- 
tians, once regarded as efficacious 
against the same old goddess by whom 
your house was so beset, it was ideal- 
ly suited to my purpose. I did fight 
thought with counter-thought ; against 
the evil thought-concepts of Aset and 
of Sepa her priest I set the defensive 
thought-power of Cyril, tlie Alexan- 
drian monk, who once cast Aset forth 
from out the bodies of his bewitched 
parishioners. The tiny relic in my 
hand focussed, so to speak, the 
thoughts which negatived the harmful 
power of Aset and her followers, and 
— ^Aset and her ghostly worshiper 
are gone. If ” 

' ‘ I — don ’t — believe — a — word — of 
— it!” Monteith interrupted slowly. 

You ’1*6 saying all this to shield Lou- 
eUa. She’s bad — ^wicked clear through, 
and I don’t ever want to see her 
again. I ” 

^‘Monsieur!’* de Grandin’s voice 
was sharp-edged as a razor. “Look 
at this I ’ ’ 

Once more he drew the little golden 
ci*oss of Cyril from his pocket, hold- 
ing it before the young man’s eyes. 
As young l\Ionteith gazed wondering- 
ly at it, the Frenchman continued in 
a low, eamest voice: “You will hear 
and obey. You will sleep for half an 
hour, at which time you will awake, 
completely forgetting all which oe- 
curi’ed last night, remembering only 
tliat the thing which menaced your 
family and household has forever de- 
parted. Sleep. Sleep and forget. I 
command it! 

“And that, my friend, is that,” he 
amiouneed matter-of-faetly as Mon- 
teith ’s eyelids lowered in compliance 
with his order. 

“Now what?” I asked. 

“I think we would better bum the 
mummy of Priest Sepa and the trans- 
lation of his curse-stone,” he respond- 


ed. “The uncle’s will absotlved his 
legatees from burying the mummy if 
it became physically iinpossible — I 
purpose rendering it so. dome, let us 
cremate the old one.” 

Together we dismembered the desic- 
cated corpse of the Egyptian, easting 
the pieces on the glowing coals of the 
furnace, where they burned with 
sharp, fierce spurts of flame and 
quickly turned to light, gray ashes 
which wafted upward throng the 
draft of the firebox. 

“What about that uncanny feeling 
Louella complained of, de Grandin ? ’ ' 
I asked as we pursued our grisly task. 
“You know, she said she felt as 
though sometme were staring at her 
from behind?” 

**Mais oui/* he chuckled ae he fed 
a mumified forearm to the flames “I 
shall say she had good cause to feel so. 
Did not the excellent Ma^e end her 
husband stare her out of countenance 
from the rear, always seeking to see 
her take a third helping of food or 
wine? Parbleu, Mademoiselle Louella 
desired the boyish figure, therefore 
she eats sparingly, therefore iAe is 
tried and condemned by the so excel- 
lent Irish couple on the charge of be- 
ing a fairy ! C’est drole, n’est-ce-pas?*’ 

XT^hen we returned to the upper 
^ * floor, David Monteith was up 
and disposing of an excellent break- 
fast. 

“Good old Lou,” we heard him tell 
his sister, “of course, I wasn’t ill last 
night. I slept like a top — overslept, 
in fact ; aren ’t I an hour late to bre^- 
fast?” He smiled and patted his sis- 
ter’s hand reassuringly. 

“Ah, parbleu, Jules de Grandiu, 
you are clever!” the little Frenchman 
murmured delightedly. “You have 
removed all danger from these young 
people and assured their happiness by 
exorcising the devil of bad memoiies. 
Yes. Come with me, Jules de Gfran- 
din; I shall take you to the library 
and give you a magnificent-great 
drink of whisky.” 


CREATICN 

UNFCROIVABLE 



M y WIFE used to think that 
I took the writing game too 
seriously. 

“There is no living with you or 
loving of you when you are at work 
on a story, and the longer the story, 
the longer the period of separation,” 
she would say. I always answered 
her with a laugh and told her that 
was the penalty that she had to pay 
for marrying an artist. 

P^or that was the way I looked at 
my writing. Prosaic enough it might 
seem to others to sit all day at a 

little low desk and pound the keys 
W. T.— 2 


of a little old tsrpewriter. Some of 
my friends told me that it was a 
poor way for a man of my ability to 
spend my time, but again I only an- 
swered with a laugh and told them 
that it made me happy. 

All my life so far had been spent 
in comparative isolation in a little 
town. My outlook on life was ap- 
parently contracted, my opportunity 
for adventure slight. There were few 
persons to talk to, and, of those few, 
none who topped me intellectually. 
I should have been bitter, unhappy 
and misanthropic. My writing and 
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the far-away fields that it took me 
into were the panacea that made liv- 
ing a happy adventure, in spite of my 
surroundings. 

I sold a story, and then another, 
and finally was able to buy a broken- 
down house and fifty acres of land, 
some miles from the center of the 
town. My first thought was to make 
the house livable for the wife. After 
that I hunted for some place to write. 
So far, I had been handicapped by 
the lack of suitable surroimdings in 
which to pound the keys, composing 
what I hoped would be my ma.ster- 
piece. Surely in fifty acres there 
should be some place where a man 
could find solitude, comfort and, 
mayhap, inspiration. 

And without hunting for it I found 
it. A small one-room shack, the floor 
six by ten, the roof hardly six feet 
from the floor. It was some distance 
from the house, almost in the shadow 
of an ovei’hanging ledge of rock and 
on the edge of a svmmp. I went into 
that swamp once and fo\xnd the 
mouth of a cave, but the mosquitoes 
were so bad that I determined to 
save fui'ther exploration till colder 
weather. 

I was more handy with a type- 
writer than I was with a saw and 
hammer; so I put a carpenter to 
work. First, the roof had to be 
shingled, and then a new floor was 
imperative. Some windows supplied 
light and vetitilation, while copper 
screens kept out the bugs. We put 
shelves on the walls, and I moved my 
books out there at the end of one 
week, and arranged them while a 
painter dabbled green paint all over 
the outside. At last I had a place for 
my desk and my typewriter. 

It was a wonderful place to write. 
There was always light, but all 
through the day the sunlight was 
mellowed and softened and changed, 
either by the green of the trees or 
the black of the mountain. There 
was a stillness that was only made 
more intense by the singing birds 


and wearilc.ss crickets. We liked it, 
the wife and I, while the baby cried 
for a whole day when she found that 
it was going to be a workshop for 
an author rather than a playroom 
for a little girl. The wife threatened 
picnic suppera and I had to arrange 
for a fireplace and a brass pipe to 
cany water from a spring up on the 
hill. 

After all was ready, I walked to 
town and bought five hundred more 
sheets of paper at the local sell-all 
store. They handled magazines ; 
“handled” is the right word, for I 
never heard of anyone’s buying any 
except myself, and I bought only the 
occasional number with a story in it 
by myself. With these five hmidred 
sheets of white paper, carbon, a 
machine and an ideal location, I was 
sure that I could do something 
worth while. 

My wife insisted that I took the 
game too seriously, and it is true that 
while writing I lived the part. My 
characters were real people to me, 
right up to the last line, and even to 
the minute that I wrote “THE 
END” at the bottom of the page. 
Only then would they fade and lose, 
in some way, their definite personal- 
ities to me. Not just so many word- 
people, but actual living persons, in- 
duced, for a few hours, to come with 
me and lead the adventuresome life 
that I thought out for tlxem. 

I loved them all, the heroes, ladies 
fair but fi’ail, villains, sorry, evil, but, 
withal, lovable. They were perhaps 
the children of my ci-eative mind, 
though at times I felt differently about 
them. Back of me were my ancestors, 
two parents and four gi’andparents 
and eight gi’cat-grandparents. How 
many, twenty generations back? How 
many, fifty? Where and who wei’e 
my ancestors one hxmdred thousand 
years ago and what were they doing 
and how did they live? Part of them 
was in me. They contributed to mak- 
ing the personality of the imknowTi 
author in the forgotten backwash of 
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a country town. Perhaps when I 
created, I only brought up from, the 
subconscious, from file deep pit of 
forgotten memories, portions of the 
lives of these distant relatives, dead a 
thousand years or a hundred centuries 
ago. 

When I thought that I was creating, 
was that all that I was doing? Simply 
shutting my eyes and telling about 
the things that I saw these ancestors 
do? Wliat an interesting conception 
of creative authorship! And what a 
meny, happy-go-lucky, hearty family 
I had in those olden days ! 

As usual, my wife asked me what 
I was going to write about next. 

“It makes no fiddler’s difference to 
me, ’ ’ she exclaimed for the tenth 
time, “what you write about, so long 
as you sell it. What makes me nerv- 
ous is for you to spend a week or ten 
days toiling on a story, and then have 
a dozen editors write you that it is 
beautiful stuff but that their readers 
would hardly understand it. Write 
anything you want to, so long as you 
write the stuff that the editors will 
buy, for winter is coming on, and it is 
going to be a long winter, and I am. 
tired of eating oatmeal and cutting 
dovm my old clothes to make dresses 
for Susanne.” 

I told her that I was going to write 
a tale of prehistoric days. I had 
tliought of doing this for a long time, 
but dways other plots thrust it back 
into obscurity for the time being. 
Now I recalled that I wanted to write 
a tale of the past ages. It would be so 
far past that no one could measure it 
with the yardstick of historic accuracy 
and say that I was not true to the 
facts as knoAvn to the dry and musty 
antiquarians. I wanted to go back 
to the caveman and the saber-toothed 
tiger. I wanted to go back to the 
mammoth and the painting of cave 
pictures. There was a story there, a 
tale that I had wanted to fasten on 
paper for a long time. Now I could 
do it. 


T o ME it was an interesting story. 

I wrote ten pages the fierst day 
and told my wife the high spots of 
those ten pages as we spent a half 
hour on the gallery before going to 
our bedroom: 

“The hero belongs to a race of 
supermen. They decided to move to 
the West, the l^d of the setting sun. 
Perhaps they wanted to follow the 
sun on account of the rapid advance 
of the iee-waU, the glaeior in their 
own couutiy. Their advanee is 
through a strange country, and hard- 
ships of every kind make life an un- 
certain quantity. Not only are they 
fought by wild animals of a kind they 
have never seen before, but there are 
men, half man and half ape, who block 
their path and try to steal their 
women. The hero of the story is a 
young man who is the headman, be- 
cause he is the bravest and strongest 
of them all. He is in love wifii a 
beautiful amazon in the tribe, who 
has said that she will not marry till 
she meets a man who is strong enough 
to conquer her in a wrestling match. 
The hero announces that he will en- 
deavor to win this fight the next 
spring at the time of the yearly 
festival devoted to the sowing ef the 
harvest and the mating of the un- 
married in the tribe. Now, how is that 
for the beginning of a story of old 
times?” 

My wife yawned. 

“Pair,” she commented, “but 
there is nothing original about it. It 
seems to me that I have read things 
like that before, and, from what you 
have told me, there is not a single 
thought in the whole ten pages that 
is new. ’ ’ 

“You just wait till tomoiTOw,” I 
answered as I went to sleep. 

The next day I did fifteen pages. 
The hero killed a cave bear, had a 
hard fight with the chief of the ape- 
men and brought back a horse as a 
present to his beloved amazon. She 
took it but made no promises as to 
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the future. Again I told my wife of 
the adventures of the invading tribe. 

“I am beginning to warm up to 
these people that I am writing about, ’ ’ 
I said gravely. "I like them. Today, 
w'hen the hero was in a fight with the 
ape-man, I should have let the half 
ape kill him. He was the better 
fighter, but I just could not bear to 
see the poor fellow torn limb from 
limb ; I almost love him, he is so clever 
and manly; so, just when things 
seemed the darkest, he remembered 
a WTestling trick, tossed the ape-man 
over his back and down a thousand- 
foot precipice. How is ^bat? The 
heroine, the wrestling amazon, sees 
the fight and cries her approval. She 
joins him and binds up his wounds 
with some sacred herbs and leaves so 
that they heal in no time.” 

“I suppose,” my wife asked, “that 
this amazon is very beautiful?” 

“She certainly is. Of course, she is 
strong as can be, but her muscles are 
not bunched, and, just to look at her, 
you would think that she was a deli- 
cate young girl. She is a blond ” 

“I might have known that!” cried 
my wife. ‘ ‘ Oh, you men ! Now, there 
is just one more woman in the world 
to keep you from dreaming about 
me.” 

‘ I don ’t have to dream about you, ’ ’ 
I whispered softly. 

“That is nicely said, at any rate.” 

I WROTE all morning, and right after 
dinner of the next day I said that 
I was going immediately back to the 
writing shack. Just as I was leaving 
the house, my wife called me: 

“I forgot to tell you. The Jones 
follcs w’ant us to go riding Avith them 
this afternoon, stay for supper and 
bridge, and we shall not be back tiU 
nearly midnight. Will you go?” 

“I do not want to. I have a very 
special reason for not wanting to.” 

“But I think that we had better 
go.” 

“All right,” I sighed and walked 
slowly back to the house, “I will go 


with you, but I am very anxious to 
write another chapter or two of my 
story.” 

“Just why?” 

“Oh! I Avill tell you later on. No 
use to now.” 

We went out with the Jones family 
in their automobile. They, like all other 
ear owners, took us to a dozen places 
that we did not care to see, and the 
places that we wanted to see we passed 
at sixty miles an hour. However, they 
seiwed a fine supper and they played 
a very stiff game of bridge. I played 
poorly that night. Somehow, my 
mind Avas not on the game. 

We were driven back home at eleven 
in the Jones automobile. Instead of 
starting to undress at once, I asked 
the wife if she aa'ouM care very much 
if I took a lantern, went out to the 
Avorkshop and finished the chapter. 

“I have been worried about those 
people all the time that I Avas play- 
ing cards,” I explained, “and that is 
why I played so poorly. I can not 
remember the plays and the science of 
bridge when I am Avorrying about the 
people in my stories.” 

“Well, what is the matter with 
them noAv?” the Avife asked, sleepily. 

“Matter enough. That amazon 
Avent hunting in the forest and the 
ape-folks caught her. The hero heard 
her cries for help, and Avithout wait- 
ing to gather his tribe he dashed off 
to rescue her. There was a fight, 
really a very wonderful fight. You 
would have been pleased to see the 
Avay that that chieftain tore those 
ape-men, but they were too many for 
him, and at the end they caught him 
— threw a rock at him and hit him on 
the head, and when he recovered con- 
sciousness he was tied, hand and foot, 
Avith grapevines, and the only pleas- 
ure that he had out of it Avas that he 
was close to the amazon, and she told 
him at last that she loved him and 
that, if they ever escaped and lived 
till the time of the spring festival, 
she Avould allow him to throw her in 
the wrestling match and be his Avoman 
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as a consequence. He is veiy much 
of a man, and, before I realized it, he 
was telling her that he was going to 
conquer her, whether she used her 
full strength or not, and then they 
quarreled. Think of that! Both of 
them captured by ape-men and bound 
so there was no hope of escape, and 
then quarreling instead of spending 
their last hours telling each other 
how much they were in love. ’ ’ 

“Well,” yawned my wife, “they 
are tied there and they wiU be there 
tomorrow morning when you start 
working again ; so come to bed.” 

“But you do not understand. These 
ape-men do not intend to kill them 
themselves. They will sacrifice them 
to their god. There is a cave animal, 
something like a dragon, and when- 
ever the moon is full, the thing comes 
out of his cave. The ape-men tie 
slaves and prisoners to stakes in front 
of this cave, and in the brilliant light 
of the full moon this dragon comes 
out and eats the hiunan sacrifice. 

“When I eame in to dinner, that 
was the situation that the hero and 
the amazon were in. They were tied 
to the stakes, waiting for the time to 
come when they would be tom limb 
from limb. It was to happen that 
night. I ought to have kept on writ- 
ing and in some way rescued them 
from that terrible situation. I had no 
right to make them and then simply 
go off and play bridge and let them 
die — just like dogs or ape-men. To do 
that was a creation unforgivable. I 
wish you would let me go out and 
write just a few pages. I could make 
a tenable storm come or an eclipse 
that would make the night dark and 
frighten the ape-folks into the belief 
that these Avhite strangers were gods.” 

“Oh! Let’s go to bed. You take 
these things too seriously,” insisted 
my wife. 

“I can not help it,” I whispered. 
“While I am writing the story, it 
seems in some way that the characters 
are alive. ’ ’ 

But I went to bed. At least, I pre- 


tended to go, but I simply waited till 
certain of the wife’s slumbers, and 
then put on some old clothes, stole 
downstairs, lit a lantern, and started 
on the long walk to the little shack at 
the edge of the woods. I was about 
two-thirds of the way when I heal’d a 
how'l, a cry unearthly and deadly in 
its threatening portent. And after 
that a woman’s voice, terror-stiieken 
— a woman facing horrible death, 
without hope or help, crying her 
anguish, because she could not con- 
trol her longing to live — just one 
more day. She wanted to live to see 
the sun shine, to roam through the 
forest once again. She wanted to 
ivrestle with this man and have the 
glorious satisfaction of knowing that 
he was going to conquer her and make 
her his woman. All these things she 
longed for, and now she knew the 
utter hopelessness of it, and in her 
despair she cried to the pitiless world. 
And in answer eame a gibherisfo of 
laughter. The ape-folk were glwying 
in her despair. Their cup of happi- 
ness would be filled if only the man 
would cry and beg for merey. And 
once again came the whistling, pierc- 
ing scream. 

I was angry at myself. What busi- 
ness had I to be playing bridge and 
let these ehildi’en of my brain suffer 
thus? There was still time to rescue 
them. If only I could reach the t 3 T)e- 
writer in the next five minutes! I 
started to run. And now there was a 
ti’inity of noises beating in my ears, 
the snarl of the animal, no longer able 
to breathe freely on aeeonnt ef his 
flesh-filled mouth, his blood-choked 
nostrils; there were a few screams of 
beings tom apart, who, had they 
lived, might have been the progenitors 
of Athenian culture, the forgathers 
of the best families in Rome. And 
above and intermingled with these 
cries of final dying despair eame the 
chuckling, heDish laughter of beings 
who never, for a million years, would 
be anything hnt apes. 

I started to run. 
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“Wait, wait! I am coming! I am 
not going to let you diei Not that 
way! Not after I created you and 
made you possible lords of creation,” 
I cried as I ran, sobbing, and in my 
despair I caught my toe against a 
root and fell, head against rock, 
senseless. 

M orning came. The wife awoke 
and missed me. Her first thought 
was that I had gone to the shack on 
the edge of the woods. 

She found me unconscious, fifty 
yards from the shack. My head was 
bleeding from the cut on the rock. 
My clothes were torn, and here and 
there over my body were long deep 
scratches, a few of which cut through 
the skin to the muscles underneath. 
She was so occupied with me and my 
condition that she had no eyes for 
anything else. It took time to call a 
neighbor and send for a doctor, but 
at last I was in bed, all tended to and 
bandaged and very much alive. It 
seems that my -wife spread the news 
that I had gone out to the shack and 
met a wildcat. There were cats in the 
woods; so, the story was credited. 

It was two days before I was able 
to walk to the shack. I begged my 
wife to let me go alone. For her sake, 
I took a revolver, though I knew that 
it was not necessary. She wanted to 
go, but I just laughed at her fears. 
So, I walked to the shop where I 
manufactured stories and people. 

The place looked worse than I hadi 
suspected. One side of the hut was 
smashed in as though hit by a terrific 
battering-ram. The roof sagged; its 
supi>orts were broken. With the 


greatest difficulty, I pried open the 
door and made my way inside. The 
tj^pewriter was twisted, broken; its 
delicate steel fingers would never 
again write magically on white paper. 
The table was splintered into match- 
wood, and all of the manuscripts 
littered the floor in contorted con- 
fusion. The papers looked peculiar; 
even from a distance they had a 
peculiar smell. I picked one sheet up, 
and it stuck to my fingers. 

I saw the whole truth then. 

Those I’ed blotches on the manu- 
script were blood blots ! 

There was an oil lamp that had, by 
some devilish twist of fate, remained' 
unbroken when the antediluvian 
storm broke over my little world. I 
emptied the oil on the manuscript, 
threw a match into it and walked out 
into the sunlight of God’s beautiful 
world. I started to walk to the house 
where my wife and baby were waiting 
for me. 

Undecided, I turned, and walked, 
as though in a dream, to the edge of 
the swamp, and there I saw tracks in 
the mud, some as large as the pads of 
an elephant, and others man-shaped, 
but with the great toe far apart. Most 
of these man-footed marks ended at 
the base of great live oaks, but the 
large pads, that sank a foot into the 
ground till they could secure footing 
for the mass above them — those tracks 
went on through the woods and ended 
at the mouth of the cave. 

I am never going to go into that 
cave. 

And something else besides the 
mosquitoes is holding me back. 




The Story Thus Far j 

T ANDING safely on the planet Mars after a voyage : 
•■^from Earth, Professor Hervy_ and his daughter 
Ruth send Joseph Kiser, the third member of the : 
party, to reconnoiter the Martian city which lies ' 
across the canal. He is met by one of the Martian I 
scientists, whose niece, Delam Oblene, warns him 
that he is in danger. He does not return to the 
spaco-ship, but Henry and his daughter are hos- 
pitably received by the Martians and taken to the 
city in a “kandike,” or small airship. They learn 
that the Martians are all reincarnated Earthlings, 
retaining a knowledge of their last life on Earth. 
After weeks of search. Kiser is seen, apparently 
out of bis mind, and he seizes Ruth and runs oft 
with her into the forest, which is inhabited by a 
race of sub-men known as “marbs.” 


8. A Warning and a Fight 

“IT AM very grateful to you for 
I your warning, Delam Oblene, I 
have sensed that things are not 
just right here ; would you mind 
telling me the nature of the danger 
which threatens me?’’ Kiser’s voice 
showed no trace of fear as he spoke, 
although his voice was subdued lest it 
might carry to the acute ears of the 
sentinel Crobe. 

kl,ES for July 
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“I, too, sensed a flaw in my uncle’s 
hospitality when he was so annoyed 
at my own unexpected appearance 
upon the scene. Afterward, quite by 
accident, I overheard him discussing 
with his assistant, Anhui Pilluth, a 
plan to dispose of you permanently.” 

“Dispose of me! Why should he 
wish to dispose of me?” 

“For the most part to further his 
insane desire for scientific knowledge, 
and secondarily for patriotic reasons. 
He considers you and your discovery 
a menace to Masovada if you should 
be allowed to return to Earth and an- 
nounce the success of your voyage.” 

“And how does he plan to dispose 
of me?” 

“He has perfected an operation by 
means of which he transfers the in- 
telligence of one being to the physical 
body of another, and he plans to in- 
terchange your personality with that 
of Nebond, a young marb which has 
but recently been domesticated. Fur- 
thermore, he has set Crobe, another 
marb, to watch you, and were he to 
learn that you had escaped your room 
he would probably become violently 
angry and run amuck. Crobe has the 
strength of many men and if he 
should run amuck he would undoubt- 
edly kill you before anything could 
be done to stop him. ’ ’ 

Ignoring her reference to Crobe, 
Kiser asked: “Just what would it 
mean to me if he performed such an 
operation ? ’ ’ 

“It would mean that your mind and 
your intelligence would occupy the 
body of 'Nebond, the marb. Nebond 
will possess your body and you his. 
You will have your own memory, 
your own mentality — inasmuch as it 
can function through the brain of a 
marb, which you will have in place of 
your own. 

“Of course you will be unable to 
use the brain of a marb as you would 
use your own. The brute will be able 
to use yours better than he did his 
own once he gets accustomed to it, 
will do things which you would loathe 


to see your physical body do, and eat 
things at which you would rebel if you 
knew. He will reason only as a marb, 
or slightly better due to the fact that 
he has a human brain at his dis- 
posal.” 

“I am indeed grateful to you, Dc- 
1am Oblene, for having warned me. I 
shall take French leave of Kabo and 
let him look elsewhere for his experi- 
mental material.” 

“Yes, you must go at once, blit 
pray do not mention that Kabo has 
entertained you ; for should it be 
known that he had done so without 
reporting the matter to the Legisla- 
tive Council he would incur the dis- 
favor of all Masovada. It would hu- 
miliate him very much and would 
profit you nothing. ’ ’ 

“But how was he to communicate 
with the authorities so soon?” 

“He has but to attune his mind to 
a certain vibration to send his 
thoughts wheresoever he wills.” 

“Ah, telepathy!” 

“No, not telepathy. In the Masova- 
dan brain there is a concentration 
center and in the nostrils of the Ma- 
sovadan there are certain cells sensi- 
tized to receive all thought vibration 
which is attuned in harmony with 
them. Thus we are able to project our 
thoughts to anyone whose vibratory 
rate we know and concentrate upon.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed I shall say nothing of hav- 
ing met with Kabo. But where had I 
best go ? ” 

“I shall conduct you by kandike 
back to your craft, and tomorrow I 
shall provide for your being found by 
the proper person. Please do not 
judge Masovadan hospitality by that 
of my poor deluded uncle, who would 
sacrifice his honor to his mania for 
scientific achievement and his desire 
to solve one of the mooted questions 
of the age. Remain well hidden here 
in the shadows and I will return with 
the kandike presently.” 

“But might you not encounter 
Crobe upon your way to the landing- 
terrace ? ’ ’ 
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“I have nothing to fear from Crobe 
so long as he doesn ’t suspect that you 
have escaped him. I shall ” 

Just what she had intended to say 
Kiser never knew, for just at that mo- 
ment there was a coarse growl behind 
them, and, turning suddenly, they 
stood face to face with the giant 
Crobe; his eyes protruding to the ex- 
treme limit of their telescoping ped- 
icles and glowing ominously, his huge 
teeth bared like those of an angry 
dog, and his whole attitude threaten- 
ing as he stood poised as though ready 
to spring forward and annihilate 
everything in his path. 

True to Delam Oblene’s prediction 
Crobe had flown into a rage at sight 
of the Earthman in the garden. He 
growled and stamped his foot in 
anger, and as Kiser watched he saw 
white froth appear upon his lips. 

Delam Oblene addressed the beast 
in the strange musical language of 
the Martians; her tone was emphatic 
and she pointed toward the house but 
the marb appeared not to have heard. 
She stepped forward and repeated 
her command with yet more emphasis, 
but by this time the beast was in a 
frenzy of rage, and as she approached 
him, he stooped and snapped vicious- 
ly, barely missing her outstretched 
hand. 

Then it was that Delam Oblene did 
a very Earth-like feminine thing. She 
sprang back with a scream — and 
fainted. 

Knowing his own superior strength, 
Kiser had first planned merely to 
evade the beast and hold his attention 
until Delam Oblene should have had 
time to get her kandike and return, 
but when he saw the enraged animal 
attempt violence to the girl he 
changed his plan — or rather, the plan 
changed itself, and he leapt forward, 
covering the distance between them at 
a single bound. Striking with all his 
strength behind the blow, he landed 
squarely upon the receding chin of 
his antagonist just as the beast bent 
his long neck forward to resume the 


quarrel at the point where Delam 
Oblene had interrupted it. 

There was a loud snap like the 
crack of a whip and Crobe was flung 
far backward, to land upon his shoul- 
ders limp and inert, his neck broken 
and his face crushed as though he had 
been struck by a ten-ton truck! Ki- 
ser’s blow had been delivered with 
all the strength of muscles developed 
upon a planet whose gravitational 
pull was much greater than Mars, and 
the Mai’tian creatures were not so 
constructed as to enable them to with- 
stand such violence. 

The growls of Crobe and the girl’s 
scream had aroused Kabo, and sud- 
denly, as if by magic, the garden was 
brilliantly illuminated, showing Crobe 
lying mangled and dead and Kiser 
kneeling beside the prostrate form of 
Delam Oblene. 

“A nice guest you are, indeed!” 
said Kabo Avith biting sarcasm. 

Kiser turned his head slightly to 
face Kabo, but did not rise. He was 
unwilling to accuse the Martian of 
the perfidy which the girl had attrib- 
uted to him and thus betray that she 
had warned him. 

“No harm meant, I assure you,” he 
said. “I strolled out into the garden 
to enjoy the moonlight and your niece 
followed me here to warn me about 
some supposed danger from Crobe. 
True to her fears, he attacked me and 
I fear that I have killed him, for 
which I am very sorry; it seems that 
I am much stronger upon Mars than 
I was upon Earth. ’ ’ 

“A pretty story indeed!” snarled 
Kabo. “You Earthvm'm! Is there 
yet no decency upon your filthy 
planet? I shall not await the morrow 
to settle with you!” 

Kiser rose hastily and started to 
voice an angry protest, when Le no- 
ticed for the first time a small box 
which Kabo carried under his arm. 
Could this be a weapon? As he 
opened his mouth to speak, his tongue 
was very thick, his knees sagged, his 
vision blurred, and there seemed a 
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faint, far-away ringing in his ears; 
he then seemed to be falling through 
untold millions of miles of space and 
into — oblivion ! 

9. Transformation 

J OSEPH KISER awoke with a feeling 
of intense drowsiness. His lids 
seemed heavy and he was unable to 
see well or control the direction of liis 
vision for some moments after he had 
succeeded in opening his eyes. 

At length he glanced about him. A 
white-uniformed nurse sat beside the 
bed upon which he lay and he tried to 
speaJk to her, but his tongue Avas thick 
and the best he did was an unintel- 
ligible grunt. 

His mouth seemed much too large 
and he controlled his facial muscles 
with difficulty. When he attempted 
to raise a hand to his face he noted 
with wonder that he was in a strait- 
jacket, and his wrists were lean and 
hairj’^! 

Again he essayed to speak to the 
nurse, but his tone startled him into 
silence, for it was coarse and rasping 
like the growl of an animal and he 
was quite unable to control his tone 
or inflection. 

“Wliere am I?” he asked at last in 
a voice that was utterly unrecogniz- 
able. 

The nui’se gave him a perplexed 
stare. She spoke some words in the 
Martian toiigne and Kiser thought she 
appeared to be somewhat mj’^stified at 
this patient who appeared to be fully 
awake and yet Avho had attempted to 
converse in an altogether unintel- 
ligible tongue. She pushed a button 
which Avas fastened upon the AA^all, and 
after a lapse of some moments, Kabo 
stepped into the room. 

At sight of Kabo the memory of 
the experience of the last evening 
came vaguely back into Kiser’s mind. | 
He remembered his stroll about 
Kabo’s gardens, his being warned of { 
some seemingly remote danger by a i 
wonderful Martian girl, his fight Avith ' 


Crobe — but Avhy was he thus invalid- 
ed and bound? ‘‘What has happened 
to me?” he roared in his strange 
gruff voice, turning his head the bet- 
ter to see the Martian, for, although 
it may have been mere fancy begot of 
his recent surroundings, his eyes 
seemed to be protruding, telescoping 
and unwieldy. 

There was a triumphant gleam in 
Kabo’s eye, and Kiser Avent cold as 
he suddenly recalled the text of De- 
lam Oblene’s Avarning and the Mar- 
tian’s threat just as he had lost con- 
sciousness. This, together Avith the 
recollection of the appearance of his 
aim upon aAvakening, sent a thrill of 
intense hoiTor through him and he 
strove with desperation to loosen the 
thongs which held his wrists. 

‘‘You must lie still,” remarked 
Kabo calmly, although his tone Avas 
not unkind. “Above all things you 
must not worry and stniggle like 
this; you may do yourself great in- 
jury if you continue to do so.” 

Kiser calmed himself Avith an ef- 
fort. “Did you carry out your das- 
tardly design upon me? Did you 
exchange my physical body for that 
of a beast as you planned?” 

Kabo shoAA'ed his suiTirize. “Hoav 
did you happen to suspect that I 
might haA-e had designs upon you?” 
he asked. 

When Kiser did not answer but be- 
gan again to pull and tug frantically 
in another effort to free himself, the 
^Martian gave some instructions to the 
nurse, Avho at once administered a 
hypodermic. 

“You must desist in your efforts to 
free yourself lest you injure your 
chance of recovery. I shall see you 
again when you are stronger.” With 
this Kabo turned and left the room. 

K iser saw no more of Kabo for 
several days, saw no one. in 
fact, except the nurse, and he aa’rs un- 
able to converse with her; but since 
his talk with the Martian he had been 
kept under the influence of some 
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powerful narcotic, either in a deep 
sleep or so benumbed that he took no 
interest in himself or his surround- 
ings. 

Just how long he was kept imder 
the influence of drugs Kiser never 
knew, but it must have been for sev- 
eral days; for, when again he gained 
control of his sensibilities, most of his 
soreness was gone and he had re- 
gained his strength to a marked de- 
gree. He could pull and wrench at 
the straps which bound him without 
pain or discomfort, but he could not 
break them. For some moments he 
strove desperately to free himself, 
and when quite exhausted he turned 
his head to look for the nurse. She 
had left the room, but in his efforts 
he had uncovered his chest and he 
noted with horror that it was not his 
own chest at all ! Instead it was 
very broad and sloped upward at a 
grotesque and imsightly angle, and 
was thickly covered with long red- 
dish-black hair! 

Then it was that realization of the 
truth came to him. Kabo had ex- 
changed his intelligence for that of a 
huge marb! Here was he, his soul, 
his intelligence, his individuality, oc- 
cupying the physical body of a tUthy 
beast ! 

Stunned and horrified by the real- 
ization of this terrible truth, he 
ground his huge strong teeth in im- 
potent rage. He longed to strike 
Kabo just such a blow as he had 
struck Crobc; he could picture the 
large but comparatively frail Martian 
crumpling before the force of his 
mighty muscles and he strove with 
renewed energy to free himself. Sure- 
ly no Martian bond could hold him; 
him whose mighty blow had crushed 
in the skull of a marb! But, alas! — 
and the thought came to him with 
sickening horror — he no longer pos- 
sessed the sinews of an Eai’thman! 
Physically he was a marb although 
he possessed the mentality of a man! 
Was ever any poor creature treated 
with such fearful injustice? His 
W. T.— 3 


mind writhed in an agony of wrath 
and he struggled with desperation at 
the bonds which held his wrists and 
ankles. They held, but surely they 
could not withstand such violence for 
long! Some day they would break 
and then he would rend Kabo limb 
from limb. This was such an excep- 
tional case as to make murder a vir- 
tue! And Kiser raged on, tugging, 
wrenching, snarling, and foaming at 
the mouth until forced to desist from 
sheer exhaustion. 

The nurse re-entered the room, and 
at sight of her he again flew into a 
convulsive rage, swearing, biting, and 
struggling against the strait jacket. 
The nurse drew back in fright but 
secured a long pointed strap from 
her handbag and approaching the bed 
struck^ Kiser a stinging lash across 
his thighs. 

Surprized and outraged, Kiser de- 
sisted for the moment to stare with 
wonder and resentment at the Mar- 
tian girl. Apparently she was not 
overjoyed at being special nurse to a 
marb and she intended to enforce a 
certain degree of discipline even if it 
required coercive measures to do so. 
Evidently she had been chosen for 
this duty because she did not speak 
English, and undoubtedly she was 
ignorant of the fact that the creature 
before her was other than the beastly 
marb he appeared to be. 

She seemed more frightened than 
relieved, however, at the expression 
in Kiser’s eye as he looked at her now, 
and running quickly across the room, 
she again pushed the button with 
which she had previously summoned 
Kabo. 

At sight of his malefactor as he 
entered the room accompanied by his 
assistant, Anhui Pilluth, Kiser was 
so overcome with rage that he could 
not speak. For a moment he lay and 
glared with intense hatred at the two 
of them, and then with all his 
strength he pulled and twisted at the 
restraining straitjacket. The leather- 
like straps creaked and stretched un- 
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del' his efforts, but they held fast. At 
length he recovered his voice and 
hurled at Kabo a most violent impre- 
cation, stating in no uncertain terms 
just what he intended to do when he 
should succeed in making his escape. 

“You certainly have worked your- 
self up to a most frightful amuck,” 
said Kabo calmly after he had dis- 
missed the nurse. “The marb brain 
and the Earthly temperament work 
beautifully together, I see, to say 
nothing of the beautiful body I have 
given you; a wonderful improvement 
over your former self, I call it. Go 
ahead and struggle if you must ; you 
could not release yourself in a dozen 
years and it will do you no harm now. 
I am sure it would be useless to tell 
you to desist, for you are now 
equipped with the brain of a marb 
and you will find it more difficult to 
control yourself than formerly, if 
that is possible.” 

“You are a liar! I have my ovm 
brain, although you devils have given 
me a marb ’s body ! ’ ’ 

“Oh, no. You have Nebond’s 
brain. Only the pineal glands and 
a portion of the solar plexus were 
transplanted. It was your mind 
which I interchanged; not your 
brains. The brain is but the medium 
of contact of the mind with the phys- 
ical body. The more important seat 
of the ego or consciousness is in the 
solar plexus, through which functions 
the so-called subconscious mind. By 
means of the pineal body we are en- 
abled to remember past events, but 
we recall them through the function- 
ing of the physical brain ; therefore I 
transferred that organ so that you 
could remember your past rather 
than that of Nebond as would have 
been the ease had I not done this in- 
terchange. ’ ’ 

“You are a fiend! What right 
have you to tamper with my soul, or 
that of the beast if he has one? I 
came here from another planet and 
you take me in under the pretense of 
hospitality merely to take advantage 


of my confidence to perpetrate upon 
me a crime ten thousand times more 
heinous than murder! You intro- 
duced me into a world in which you 
say crime has been abolished, and at 
that very moment you were formu- 
lating a crime unprecedented in its 
horror! What do you hope to gain 
by this? What benefit can you or 
your planet possibly derive from such 
a gruesome experiment as this?” 

“Alas, what you say is only too 
true, and I regret very much to have 
betrayed your confidence ; but the 
end justifies the means. I have sac- 
rificed you to science and you should 
feel honored. I owe you an apology, 
however, for having misjudged your 
motive with reference to my niece.” 

“You owe me far more than an 
apology! What has happened to my 
body? The marb who possesses my 
body had better be guarded carefully, 
for I shall hold you responsible for 
any mishap which may occur to him 
and in any way injure my physical 
body. ’ ’ 

“Why should you worry about 
what may or may not happen to that 
which was yours but is now the body 
of a marb? The body which you 
have here is now yours ; the other one 
is his.” 

Kiser was fast losing control of his 
temper. ‘ ‘ I shall not suffer this state 
to continue. You have had your ex- 
periment at my expense, and now I 
demand that you restore me to my 
rightful body!” 

“And destroy an experiment of 
which I have dreamed all of my life? 
Hardly! Surely, Earthman, you do 
not consider your puny little physical 
body of more importance than the 
scientific knowledge to be derived 
from the furtherance of this experi- 
ment! I was not surprized that the 
marb objected to the thing, and by 
the way, he was even more bitter than 
you; when he awoke and learned the 
truth his lamentations were most ter- 
rible to behold. He has been kept 
under the influence of the Strotau 
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Ray until the present, because we 
have no straitjadket strong enough to 
hold him. Perhaps in my old age, 
when I have watched the progress of 
the experiment to my heart’s content, 
I shall restore you to your Earth 
form if you can sustain yourself and 
if Nebond can sustain your Earth- 
body for that long. At present, how- 
ever, I shall make no such change ; I 
have started and I shall see this in- 
teresting experiment through to the 
end, however wicked you may think 
me for so doing.” 

“You are not only a scoundrel but 
a coward ! ’ ’ roared Kiser in a rage. 
“If you do not undo this thing you 
have done to me, neither you nor I 
will live to be old; you may rest as- 
sured of that ! ” 

Anhui Pilluth had stood all the 
while, his face expressionless, appar-, 
ently desiring to take no further part 
in the tragic drama which was being 
enacted at the expense of the Earth- 
ling. Kiser imagined that he saw the 
stamp of disapproval at the jeering re- 
marks of Kabo as he watched the 
face of the younger Martian, but he 
could not be certain. 

Pilluth was a much larger man 
than Kabo and his face was very in- 
tellectual, if an Earthling might 
judge rightly ; his eyes seemed milder 
and less domineering than Kabo’s, 
and Kiser involuntarily wondered if 
this man did not already regret his 
part in the ghastly affair. 

“Nothing would please me more,” 
said Kiser as the two Martians left 
the room, ‘ ‘ than to see your assistant, 
who appears much more intelligent 
than you — than to watch him while he 
transfers your soul to the body of — 
of an earthworm!” 

He felt, however, that nothing 
could be more wasted than efforts to 
taunt Kabo; he appeared to have no 
resentment, no emotion whatsoever 
but his insatiable desire to perfect his 
scientific supremacy and — oh yes! his 
hatred of Earth and all things Earthly. 


K iser regretted his hasty remark^ 
which had betrayed the fact that 
he foreknew Kabo’s intentions with! 
regard to him, lest it might have 
caused him to suspect Delam Oblene’s 
real mission in the garden ; for he felt 
that otherwise Kabo was ignorant of 
the fact that his niece knew of his 
plans or suspected the fate to which 
he had subjected the Earthling. 

If only Delam Oblene might find 
him her influence might be brought to 
bear upon Kabo and prevail upon him 
to right the wrong he had done. 

He wondered what had become of 
his sweetheart and her father but 
dared not inquire of them to Kabo for 
fear that the Martian might subject 
them also to a fate like his own. If 
only he might escape and go to them ! 
But no, he could not bear the thought 
of Ruth’s seeing him in this state! 
Perhaps she was even now awaiting 
his return in an agony of suspense, 
wondering, hoping, praying; yet not 
dreaming the dreadful fate that had 
befallen him. 

And yet it must be remembered 
that Kiser’s intelligence was function- 
ing through the sluggish brain of Ne- 
bond, the marb, and therefore he was 
incapable of the extremes of emotion 
which he might have suffered had he 
had a human brain; that is probably 
the reason that the next few weeks of 
mental anguish, humiliation, and de- 
spair did not drive him mad. 

Had Delam Oblene forgotten her 
promise or had Kabo told her that 
Kiser had escaped, and returned to 
Earth ? Perhaps she suspected the 
fate that had befallen him but had 
been unable to find him. For some 
twenty days now he had not seen 
Kabo and all of this time he had lain 
bound as he had found himself upon 
awakening, but he managed to exer- 
cise his muscles somewhat each day. 
The nurse had left him now and only 
came to bring his meals and feed him 
twice each day. 

One evening just at twilight the 
door of his room opened softly and 
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someone entered. Thinking it was the 
nurse returning to perform some un- 
finislied duty Kiser did not turn for 
some moments, but when, after a 
time, he heard no further sound he 
opened his eyes suddenly to see Delam 
Oblene gazing sorrowfully down upon 
him. At first the sight of the Martian 
girl caused him a distinct thrill of 
hopeful joy, but this was immediately 
supplanted by a sense of shame that 
she should behold the grotesqueness 
of his appearance and witness the 
evidence of his complete defeat at the 
hands of Kabo. 

‘ ‘ Oh, I am^ so sorrj" ! ’ ’ whispered 
Delam Oblene, her voice trembling 
with emotion, her eyes tearful and 
sympathetic. “This is a terrible out- 
rage ! I shall demand that you be lib- 
erated at once ! If the council should 
learn of this outrage, Kabo would be 
severely punished; he will not dare 
defy me. ’ ’ 

“I can not express, Delam Oblene, 
how glad I am to see you!” faltered 
Kiser. “For days and days you have 
been the only ray of hope that I have 
dared hold on to. But beware ! do not 
put yourself in Kabo’s power; he is 
the vilest demon in the universe ! He 
will stop at nothing, and it is unsafe 
to threaten him. He does not know 
that you are aware of his perfidy; 
would it not be safer to go at once to 
the council with the news of his crime 
than to risk an argument with him? 
Heaven knows what he might do to 
you if you antagonize him. ’ ’ 

“ Oh, no, that would not be fair. We 
must give him a chance. He will not 
harm me; such things are not done 
upon Mars. He would not have dared 
to injure you had he known that there 
were others in your party. Just now 
they are making exhaustive search 
for you and Kabo is greatly worried. 
He told me that Crobe injured you 
very severely in the garden and that 
he feared your reason might be per- 
manently impaired when you recov- 
ered, but enjoined me to say nothing 
about your having been here lest we i 


be blamed for allowing harm ,tp come 
to you. I do not kirow w’hat dispo- 
sition he intends to make of your 
body, but I rather fear he intends to 
kill Nebond so that your body may be 
found and accounted for as soon as 
the scars of the operation have disap- 
peared under his treatment. That is, 
in his judgment, necessary, since I 
chanced to see you, which was con- 
trary to his plans. To kill Nebond, 
you see, would not be murder, for Ne- 
bond is only a marb. Had I not acci- 
dentally come upon the two of you in 
the garden archway and had there 
not been others from Earth to tell of 
your disappearance, Kabo could have 
kept both bodies and observed the re- 
sults of his art to his heart’s content.” 

“But my friends — what of them? 
Are they safe? Are they not in 
Kabo’s power?” 

‘ ‘ They are quite safe. They are the 
guests of Frambrozo Himnun, who.se 
father in his Earth life was none 
other than your own Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

“Thank heaven for that! I have 
been in an agony of suspense for 
them. But what do you mean by his 
Earth life? Have others come from 
Earth to Mars?” 

“In spirit only. Your party is the 
only exception. Do you not remem- 
ber what was told you regarding the 
reincarnation upon Masovada ? ” 

“Yes indeed! I remember clearly 
now, but my marb brain functions 
but slowly.” 

“I must not tarry longer. I shall 
go at once to Kabo and demand that 
you be released from your horrible 
predicament. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Whatever else you may do, Delam 
Oblene, be careful. Why not go away 
and broadcast your challenge to him 
from a distance? Is there not some 
way in which you may insure your- 
self against harm?” 

“I do not fear my uncle. I shall 
go to him in person with my ultima- 
tum. There is naught to fear.” 
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L ess than an hour after Delam Ob- 
lene had taken her leave Kabo en- 
tered Kiser’s room. Under his arm 
was that same instrument he had used 
so effectually upon that memorable 
night in the garden and upon his lips 
was a smile that might have meant 
menace or chagrin, 

“It is unfortunate,” he said, “that 
in our stroll about my garden on the 
evening of your arrival we chanced to 
meet my niece and still more unfor- 
tunate that she chanced to overhear 
the discussion of our plans. ’ ’ 

Kiser attempted to smile, but as the 
mouth of a marb is not made to ac- 
commodate the effort to smile, it is to 
be feared that the thing he really did 
was to grimace horribly. 

“I can not understand,” he said, 
“how you are able to construe that as 
a misfortune, Delam Oblene has de- 
manded my release at your hands and 
you dare not refuse that demand for 
obvious reasons. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Remarkable reasoning that ! And 
with the brain of a marb too ! Well it 
is most unfortunate from her stand- 
point. She shall be punished for her 
insubordination and my experiment 
shall proceed as I have planned it. I 
shall not desist until I shall have 
mated you with a female marb and 
made the necessary observations re- 
garding the mentality of the off- 
spring. ’ ’ 

“Then your experiment will fail!” 
roared Kiser in a rage. “Whatever 
you may do to my body, my soul is 
that of a man and a gentleman; I 
will remain as I am forever rather 
than consort with beasts!” 

He strained again at the thongs 
which bound him to the bed. If only 
one of them would yield he could 
quickly free himself and then he would 
avenge himself upon this demon in a 
very gratifying manner. He felt his 
face go hot and he knew that it had 
attained that fiery red which he had 
twice seen in a marb running amuck. 
He continued to struggle until his 


reason began to return, when he gave 
up the effort and lay quite still. 

Kabo smiled approvingly, “Won- 
derful self-control for a marb! You 
can run amuck and recover your rea- 
son rather more quickly than the aver- 
age marb. Now I must move you; I 
shall give you only enough of the Ray 
to benumb your senses, for you must 
walk and do my bidding ; it would be 
far too difficult to move you other- 
wise, for now I must work alone. ’ ’ 

There was a slight buzzing sound 
as the tiny motor of the Strotan Ray 
machine was started, and Kiser expe- 
rienced the same sensation as that 
which had overcome him in Kabo’s 
garden. There was a whirring and 
buzzing in his ears and he seemed to 
be traveling through . space, until at 
length he found himself standing up- 
right, clinging for support to an ill- 
kept suspended bed in an almost bar- 
ren room with one barred window 
and a stone floor. 

Beyond the window and well out of 
his reach stood Kabo, and upon the 
wall just a few inches from the open- 
ing — the window had no glass — was a 
large mirror. One glance at the re- 
flection of himself in this mirror and 
Kiser uttered a cry of horror. For 
weeks he had known he had the phys- 
ical body of a marb, but when he saw 
his reflection in the mirror the horror 
of the situation struck him with such 
force that he was terrified by the 
gravity of his fearful predicament. 
He stared impotently at his reflection 
and then, with a scream of anguish, 
flung himself against the bars in an 
effort to reach his malefactor. These 
bars were very strong, however, and 
he only received several cuts and 
bruises for his trouble. 

Recoiling from the rebound impe- 
tus given him by his contact with the 
barred window, he staggered back a 
few paces, but recovered his equilib- 
rium and advanced upon his enemy 
again, when he chanced to see upon one 
of the panels a long wriggling ver- 
min which he had injured; it looked 
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iir all the world like an earthworm 
ind, having a natural loathing for 
Rich things, Kiser stopped short, de- 
jiisting in his efforts to reach his 
tiiemy rather than touch it again. 

Kabo laughed. “Oh, you need not 
riiudder at such creatures as that! It 
i; the lowest form of animal life we 
lave upon IMasovada, but, at that, he 
doesn’t have as far to go to reach 
jour stage in evolution as you must 
jet go to reach perfection. He isn’t 
w far behind you as you might fancy, 
lut if your friend Nebond should 
dianee to see him he would eat him 
»'ith great relish ! ’ ’ 

10. Nehond 

F or some weeks Nebond had been 
allowed the freedom of a small, 
veil-constructed enclosure in the cen- 
li-al and isolated portion of Kabo’s 
♦state. No one except the scientist 
limself ever went near this part of 
die grounds, as the privacy he had 
ilways maintained was respected by 
ill and there was little likelihood that 
tliis part of the estate would be tres- 
passed upon. 

Nebond did not know what had 
leen done to him — he had been hor- 
aibly mistreated; his beautiful and 
thapely body had been transformed 
iito this grotesque, white, naked, slen- 
der one. Perhaps he had been very 
Hck during the time which he so 
laguely remembered, during which 
ICabo had ministered to him; for his 
features were fearfully distorted and 
lis eyes drawn back into his forehead 
jud fixed ther^! When he viewed 
limself in the w'ater basin which Kabo 
lad provided for him inside the hovel 
vhere he slept he would fly into a 
lage and pound himself violently 
ipon the chest with growling, lamen- 
tations. 

Gradually, however, he became 
somewhat reconciled to this objeetion- 
*ble state of affairs, but his enforced 
solitude was making him very ill- 
, tempered. He was becoming a cross. 


lazy, slothful marb — a marb wdth the 
physical body of an Earth-being, but 
a marb nevertheless. 

One day, quite by accident, Nebond 
discovered that he possessed far 
greater physical strength than he had 
formerly had. Inside the enclosure 
where he was imprisoned grew a small 
tree, perhaps three inches in diameter 
at the ground and about three feet 
tall, and this he chanced to grapple 
with while at the height of one of his 
frenzied outbursts; and to his sur- 
prize and delight it came up by the 
roots ! 

The muscles of Joseph Kiser, devel- 
oped upon Earth where much more 
physical strength is necessary than 
upon Mars, had potentialities little 
dreamed of by their erstwhile owner, 
and having received this hint of his 
unsuspected prowess, he next tackled 
the hydrant, which likewise yielded 
to his efforts and came away from its 
anchorage, with resultant inundation. 

With his scant clothing thoroughly 
wet and his efforts to stop the flow of 
water unsuccessful, Nebond ’s mild 
frenzy became a raging amuck and in 
utter abandon he flung himself 
against the wall of his enclosure, 
crushing it as though it were an egg- 
shell, and the infuriated marb 
stepped out — free! 

Thus encouraged, he proceeded to 
vent his wrath upon everything with- 
in his reach. The walls about the 
grounds he laid low, uprooting other 
small trees and shrubbery, destrojdng 
the stalls or enclosures for protection 
of many of the other animals, and 
striking boldly out at length across 
the sub^urban district of Sendos, de- 
stroying everything which would 
yield to his strength, until he came to 
the canal. There his frenzy of rage 
passed off quite as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and here he was discovered 
by Himnun, Ruth and Professor 
Hervy. 

Vaguely and without a great deal 
of interest Nebond wondered who 
these creatures w^ere and why they 
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had approached him. Perhaps they 
were representatives of the Council 
coming to reckon with him for his 
recent dreadful amuck ? Should he sub- 
mit to the authorities as he had always 
done heretofore ? No ; there was a spark 
of something in him now that bade him 
defy the authorities. Now that his 
amuck was ended he would not harm 
them unless they attempted to harm 
him, but if they did that — well, they 
would have to take the consequences! 

The three creatures had drawn 
nearer now and were conversing in 
some strange dialect. They seemed to 
be addressing him — ^but no, perhaps 
not, for he could not understand 
them. He noted casually that two of 
them were horrid hollow-eyed beings 
like himself; and yes — he was quite 
certain now that they were address- 
ing him, but what could they be say- 
ing? 

He condescended noAv to give them 
some of his coveted attention. He 
saw or sensed that the smaller of the 
three' was a girl. Ah! Kabo had 
promised him a mate; perhaps this 
was the one. He would have much 
preferred one such as he had had in 
the forest before his capture, but this 
one had features like his own as re- 
flected in the drinking-bowl inside his 
hovel, and perhaps Kabo had cap- 
tured her for him. At any rate there 
was no other to be had and this one 
would do. 

Nebond was convinced of the truth 
of his surmise when the girl ap- 
proached him without fear and began 
stroking his hand caressingly, al- 
though he could understand no word 
of what she was saying; perhaps 
she was even now begging to be al- 
lowed to accompany him back to his 
hovel ! 

Ruth was somewhat frightened 
when this mad creature snatched her 
up in his arms and ran away from the 
spot, but even yet she could not bring 
herself to believe that Joseph Kiser 
would harm her. For several years 
she had known and trusted him; she 


recalled his gentleness, his gallantry, 
his great love for her, and, although 
she realized that he was now quite 
mad, she could not associate him with 
any degree of villainy despite the 
evidence to the contrary. She talked 
to him, pleaded with him, begged 
him to answer and say that he 
had not forgotten her — little realiz- 
ing that this, the physical body of her 
lover, now housed the soul of a vile 
and savage beast whose physical 
brain, though in itself a human brain, 
could no more respond to Kiser’s love 
for her than that of a dead person 
can respond. 

The comparatively slight Martian 
gravitation offered but little antagon- 
ism to the creature’s Earth-developed 
sinews, and soon they arrived at 
Kabo ’s garden. Here Nebond stopped 
short — his hovel and the enclosure 
which encircled it were demolished. 
Nebond had forgotten that he had 
destroyed these walls which had held 
him prisoner, and now that he was 
returning with a mate for himself 
there was no place for him to take 
her! 

He stood Ruth upon the ground 
and stood for a moment viewing the 
ruins all about him. What was he to 
do? Should he attempt to rebuild 
the hovel ? Oh no ! He would not do 
that! Should he dare to defy the 
authorities and return to the forest 
from which he had been taken? Yes, 
perhaps he should, but just here his 
planning was interrupted by the 
sight of food — and Nebond was hun- 
gry. 

Ruth smiled bravely up at him. 
''Joseph, dear, why did you take me 
from my friends? Why, oh why, do 
you not speak to me, Joseph?” Then 
she uttered a scream of horror and 
fell in a dead faint, for even as she 
spoke Nebond had reached far up- 
ward, seized a long wriggling vermin 
between his fingers and was eating it 
before her eyes ! 

Nebond surveyed the still form of 
the girl without interest. When he 
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finished his scant repast, he picked 
her up again none too gently and 
bolted away toward the canal, in- 
stinctively bound for the forest where 
he had been captured some months 
previously. 

11. Transported 

F or many days Joseph Kiser had 
resided in one of the several 
small hovels which stood in the cen- 
tral isolated portion of Kabo’s estate, 
his mind a maze of agonizing doubt 
regarding the probable fate of Delam 
Oblene, aiid his hope of deliverance 
at her hands dwindling as day suc- 
ceeded day and began to number 
themselves as weeks and yet there 
came no evidence of the suceess of her 
intervention in his behalf. 

One morning he awoke with a feel- 
ing of intense drowsiness beguiling 
him to further slumber. A groan, 
however, from somewhere near caused 
him to open his eyes listlessly, expect- 
ing to see the roof and four walls of 
his hut but he was surprized into full 
wakefulness, as a vision of clean blue 
sky met his gaze. It was not the 
murky, almost black Martian sky, and 
his first thought was that all of those 
harrowing Martian experiences had 
been but dreams and that he was yet 
upon the Earth, but one glance at 
Ids own hairy, huge-chested body suf- 
ficed to quell this suspicion ; and then 
came the groan again. 

He looked about him to discern the 
source of this noise and was elated to 
find himself lying upon the ground 
amidst a rather dense growth of shrub- 
bery which waved gently with the mo- 
tion of the damp, heavy, rather oppres- 
sive atmosphere. 

Attempting to spring to his feet he 
was surprized to find that his limbs’ 
were numb and sluggish and his body 
seemed very heavy, as though a great 
weight were tied about his waist. 

He arose with some difficulty. There 
was that characteristic ringing in his 
ears which revealed the fact that once 


again the Strotan Ray had been em- 
ployed to subdue his consciousness, 
and the atmosphere seemed almost as 
though it would strangle or even 
drown him; his head swam, the scen- 
ery spun around, and he clutched for 
support at a tall bush. 

When he had secured a firm hold 
all his giddiness suddenly left him 
and he emitted a cry of agony as there 
shot through the hand with which he 
held the bush a paroxysm of pain ! He 
quickly released his hold and stag- 
gered backward, then recovered his 
equilibrium and stood for some mo- 
ments silently regarding his aching 
palm. The weed which he had clutched 
appeared innocent enough, being some 
four feet tall with a stalk about three 
inches thick at the ground, where it 
was pink but gradually blended into 
the husky green color of the branches 
and foliage, the latter being a five- 
pronged leaf somewhat resembling 
the human hand, and as it waved in 
the gentle breeze it seemed to beckon 
with mock hospitality. 

Again came the groan he had heard 
before, and turning quickly, he be- 
held the inert bulk of another huge 
marb lying in the shrubbery behind 
him and only about ten paces distant. 

Standing there aghast, his mind but 
barely recovered from the effect of 
the Strotan Ray with which he had 
been anesthetized and transported to 
this spot, he was for the moment be- 
wildered; then he recalled Kabo’s 
threat to mate him with a female 
marb in order to observe the manner 
of offspring such a pair would beget. 
Undoubtedly this threat had been ex- 
ecuted and now he was here — where- 
soever that might be — in company 
with a potential mate to abide upon 
some unfrequented land and prop- 
agate a race of beings which would 
satisfy the Martian’s craving for 
scientific observation ! 

Kiser stood for some moments gaz- 
ing in half stupefaction at the inert 
animal, and as he stood she began to 
arouse. She raised herself upon one 
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elbow and looked dazedly about; at 
sight of Kiser she uttered a growl of 
fear and made an effort to get upon her 
feet with the evident intention of re- 
treat, but she lost her footing and 
slumped helplessly to the ground 
again. 

She lay there gasping and trem- 
bling, her protruding eyes dilated 
with fear, and Kiser thought that she 
looked remarkably like the one he had 
seen in Kabo’s garden; but that was 
not strange, as he had seen but one 
female marb — she might even be the 
same and perhaps she feared him be- 
cause he had slain her mate, if indeed 
she had intelligence enough to know 
so much. 

At any rate she was only a female 
marb and he was not interested in any 
further speculation regarding her ; so 
he turned about at once and walked 
deliberately away. 

For some distance he went through 
shrubbery such as that amongst which 
he had awakened; then he came sud- 
denly to the border of a dense forest, 
the trees of Avhieh were very large 
and grew somewhat higher than those 
in the forest east of Keto. The fo- 
liage, too, was not nearly so large, 
although somewhat larger than any 
he had seen upon the Earth. 

Kiser wondered what remote part 
of Mars this could be, where the vege- 
tation was so luxuriant and the at- 
mosphere so much less rare, and 
where as yet there had been no 
evidence of a canal. The planetary 
magnetism, too, seemed much greater 
than at Keto, for even now Kiser was 
quite exhausted and found it neces- 
sary to stop and rest. 

There was a distinct line of demar- 
cation between the forest and the area 
of shrubbery, and Kiser wondered 
vaguely why that should be so. There 
was no evidence of there ever having 
been a forest fire, and yet the forest 
ended abruptly where the shrubbery 
began. 

Although Kiser knew that this 
could not be the forest near the city 


of Keto, yet he felt elated at being 
free, and should Kabo attempt to re- 
turn and observe the result of his 
experiment he would now be in posi- 
tion to offer him a warm reception. 

Having rested, Kiser plunged on 
into the forest, half expecting to come 
at any moment upon one of the large 
Martian canals. He had walked pei*- 
haps a mile when again the forest 
ended almost as abruptly as it had 
done upon the other side, but it did 
not end at the shore of a canal nor 
yet another area of shrubbery, but 
instead there stretched out before him 
a vast expanse of barren sand-covered 
surface which glittered almost as 
white as snow in the sunlight. 

The heat had grown oppressive as 
he neared this barren area, and as he 
was again much fatigued, he again sat 
do^vn to rest himself before ventur- 
ing farther upon his tour of explo- 
ration. He had not noticed the heat 
before and wondered that it should be 
so much more intense here than in 
the depth of the forest; yet the fact 
remained and he found his rest so un- 
refreshing that he remained longer 
than previously. 

J UST as he was upon the point of 
arising he saw the huge marb 
whom he hsad left behind approach 
the sand ocean at some distance from 
him. She did not see him and he 
deferred his advance, intending to 
allow her to proceed without knowl- 
edge of his presence. 

She had evidently arrived before 
him, for she showed no evidence of 
fatigue as she advanced and strode 
finnly out upon the sand-covered area 
apparently quite as intent as himself 
upon exploration of the land upon 
which Kabo had marooned them. 

For ten — perhaps twenty — paces 
she advanced without mishap; then 
she seemed to pause, but thinking bet- 
ter of it again went forward. Just 
two more steps she took, then stopped 
dead-still for an instant, turned and 
attempted to retrace her steps, but 
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before she could even so much as re- 
gain her equilibrium she began to sink 
in the loose sand about her feet ! She 
attempted to throw herself forward 
upon her face, but the sand upon 
which she stood seemed to sway like 
the waves upon a ropy, viscid fluid 
with encrusted top. She made re- 
peated attempts to withdraw her feet 
from the sand but eoifld not do so. 

Seeing that she was sinking deeper 
and deeper and was quite unable to 
escape, Kiser hastened toward her, 
but before he had reached the spot 
another creature appeared from the 
depths of the forest and, tossing a 
long rope, dexterously lassoed the 
sinking marb and was piflling with all 
his strength in an effort to rescue her 
when Kiser reached his side. 

Kiser caught up the end of the rope 
and assisted in the towing in, the task 
being one which taxed the strength of 
both. 

The creature which had come to the 
rescue of the marb was about six feet 
tall, walked upright like a human be- 
ing and his physical build was indeed 
much more human-like than that of 
either of the others. His legs and 
arms were long and muscular and 
clothed with the well-tanned skin of 
some animal; his skin was copper- 
colored and quite bare, with chest and 
body shaped quite like that of an 
Earth-man, though the face and head 
were covered with long red hair which 
hung down to his shoulders; he had 
eyes that did not protrude, and a 
large sneering mouth equipped with 
strong yellow teeth. One glance suf- 
ficed to convince one that he was of 
some savage human species. 

So intent was he upon his duties of 
rescue that he was not aware of 
Kiser’s presence behind him and when 
the huge marb had been dragged to 
the more solid sand nearer the edge 
of the forest the creature drew a long 
knife from his belt and with a savage 
gi’owl sprang toward her. 

• The marb evaded her rescuer with 
surpi’izing agility, but he braced him- 


self for another rush, when Kiser 
caught his upraised hand’ from behind 
and snatched the knife from bis fin- 
gers. 

Taken completely by surprize, the 
savage creature turned to face this 
new enemy, but the sight of Kiser 
brandishing the knife and the other 
marb approaching him from the side, 
both much larger than and quite 
as fierce-looking as himself, discour- 
aged his making a renewed attack, al- 
though had he but known it he might 
easily have vanquished both; and he 
slunk away into the forest, leaving 
both knife and rope in the possession 
of his enemies. 

When the beast had gone the marb 
backed away from Kiser in evident 
fear and distrust. 

“You need not fear me,” he said, 
forgetful that she could not under- 
stand his English ; “ I shall not harm 
you in the least. ’ ’ 

When he had spoken, the marb 
stopped and gasped in astonishment. 

“Joseph Kiser!” she said, as if 
pronoiuicing the words with much 
difficulty. 

Now it was Kiser’s turn to be 
astonished. He remembered sudden- 
ly that marbs can not speak any of the 
Earth languages — ^how did it happen 
that this one knew his name? 

“Yes, I am Joseph Kiser, but how 
do you happen to know my name? 
Can you speak English ? ’ ’ 

The marb answered him in the 
Martian tongue, of which he could 
understand no word. He shook his 
head and tried to grin, but he must 
have bared his teeth instead, for the 
creature stepped back in evident 
fright. 

She soon recovered herself, how- 
ever, and seemed to be pondering ; she 
essayed to speak several times as if 
groping for words, speaking each time 
in the Martian language, although she 
appeared to be trying to recall 
another. 

After several such attempts at 
speech this creature bent upon Kiser 
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a gaze more appealing than savage 
and said: “Delam Oblene.” 

"What is that?” he asked, his in- 
terest quickening. "Do you have a 
message for me from Delam Oblene?” 

But again the marb was stumped. 
She appeared to be able to say only 
those two things which Kiser could 
imderstand — pronounce his own name 
and that of Delam Oblene. 

Of a sudden Kiser understood. This 
was indeed Juak and she was trying 
to denounce him for having killed her 
mate. Perhaps her mention of Delam 
Oblene was to impart that that young 
lady had informed her regarding the 
manner of Crobe’s death. 

Ceeing that conversation with this 
^ creature was impossible, Kiser 
turned and strode back into the for- 
est. And when he again became ex- 
hausted and stopped, he noted that 
the air was quite cold. He had noted 
ofttimes before the very marked 
dilferenee in temperature between 
the Martian day and night, but here 
was a vast difference brought about 
by only a few moments’ walk! Oh 
well, it was useless to wonder where 
Kabo had marooned him, for evfen if 
he knew, yet he would be none the 
wiser, since he knew nothing of any 
part of Mars save Keto — and very 
little of that. This marked change 
in temperature, however, puzzled him 
considerably; how was such a change 
possible? And why had the innocent- 
appearing sand proved to be a 
treacherous mire? 

At length his sluggish marb brain 
reached the correct solution : the 
sand-covered area was a great lava 
lake which had cooled somewhat upon 
the surface and near the margin of 
the forest, the heat underneath caus- 
ing the surface to crumble into a 
sand-like powder, while underneath 
the surface and farther out there was 
only molten liquid lava or some 
similar substahce. This would ac- 
count for the phenomenon he had 


witnessed and also for the intense 
heat at the forest’s edge. 

The sun had sunk quite low and 
Kiser began to look about him for 
some place to spend the night. He 
found nothing which might suffice for 
a shelter, and the cold was becoming 
more and more noticeable; so, after 
perhaps a half-hour of futile search, 
he retraced his steps to the margin of 
the lava lake. 

Upon several occasions he had sur- 
prized a number of small animals as 
they fed, which gave him a very valu- 
able clue as to the edible fruits, and, 
being hungry, he ate freely of a cer- 
tain variety resembling the apple. 

It was quite palatable, and when he 
had eaten his fill he felt as much re- 
freshed as though he had had beef- 
steak or eggs. 

Darkness came with a startling 
suddenness — or, more correctly, the 
sun disappeared quickly and without 
twilight — for even after the sun had 
set there was a most brilliant moon- 
light. 

Looking upward to discover the 
source of this light, Kiser gasped in 
astonishment, for directly overhead 
there was an enormous satellite. It 
was large — much too large to be 
Phobus ; in fact, it seemed many hun- 
dreds of times larger than Phobus 
had appeared upon that memorable 
night in Kabo’s garden! 

So! He had been transported to 
some other planet ? Indeed, Kabo had 
taken no chances whatsoever upon his 
victim’s escaping! Well, since this 
was most certainly not Mars, what 
planet was it? Could he be upon 
Venus? No, for Venus had no such 
satellite, and, too, he had been led to 
believe that Venus was shrouded in 
clouds. The day had been so short 
that he was sure this was a very small 
planet; yet what planet it might be 
he could not guess. 

This was the most severe blow of 
all. Upon Mars he might always have 
some hope for his ultimate deliver- 
ance from the horrible curse whiclk 
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had been placed upon him, but since 
Kabo had taken the precaution to 
maroon him upon some other planet 
the situation was hopeless indeed. 

He had chosen a spot comfortably 
near the lava lake, where he lay down 
and tried to sleep, but his mind was 
so filled with despair that for more 
than an hour sleep did not come; so 
he lay staring upward in almost un- 
thinking agony, the enormous satel- 
lite hanging mockingly directly above 
him as if for no other purpose than 
to remind him of his misery and 
despair. And directly overhead it re- 
mained. The sun had moved rapidly 
across the horizon and yet this satel- 
lite continued to hang directly over- 
head. 

At length the center of the immense 
satellite appeared to have opened and 
a broad stairway descended to within 
a few feet of his outstretched hands 
but yet quite beyond his reach. He 
sprang for it with a mighty effort, 
clutched the lower rung with the tips 
of his fingers, swayed for a moment, 
making herculean efforts to hold fast, 
and then fell. 

Kiser awoke with a start to find the 
sun peeping from the horizon where it 
had just risen. He glanced quickly up- 
ward and — ^yes, there was still the 
huge satellite or planet in exactly the 
same position as when he had first 
seen it! 

Since this planet had not changed 
its position and remained always 
directly overhead, then it was clear 
that the sphere upon which he stood 
did not rotate upon an axis, but in- 
stead it revolved about that other, 
larger planet with always the same 
surface toward the planet about 
which it revolved. 

Thus it was that Kiser reasoned he 
had been marooned upon a satellite of 
some one of the primary planets ; 
and, since the period of sunshine had 
been but a few hours, he knew that 
he must be upon Phobus, the larger 
and rapid-moving satellite of Mars. 

How Kabo had contrived to get 


him upon Phobus he did not know. 
Perhaps he had stolen the Arrogant; 
he might easily have done so in case 
the craft had been left unguarded. 
At any rate Kiser was here and now 
he must find food and some manner 
of abode to protect him from the 
chill of the heavy, damp atmosphere 
and from the ferocious beasts which 
peopled the planet. 

He still had the long sharp knife 
which he had taken from the ‘ ‘ Rescue- 
man," as he had named the creature 
whom he encountered at the lava 
lake, but the animal’s rope he had 
left with the marb ; he hoped she had 
had intelligence enough to make use 
of it. 

With this knife he began hewing 
down such of the smaller forest trees 
as would best suit his purpose and 
fashioned them into a rude cabin, 
stopping the cracks with mud from a 
small forest stream near by. 

To complete this shelter required 
many of the short days and some of 
the nights. During this time he had 
seen nothing further of the marb nor 
of the Rescue-man. He subsisted 
upon the forest fruits and such of the 
small animals as he was able to catch, 
the stream near his cabin furnished 
an ample quantity of icy cold water, 
and withal he was near enough to the 
lava lake to make artificial heat un- 
necessary. 

K iser finished the roof of his cabin 
none too soon, for no sooner had 
he added the last bit of mud and 
thatch than there began a slow cold 
precipitation of mist which was to 
continue for many days. His rude 
roof held quite well, however, and in- 
side his one-room cabin it was quite 
cozy, although the rain had prevent- 
ed his attempting to make even so 
much as a bed or a chair in the way 
of household furniture. 

Being kept thus indoors was very 
irksome, fgr he had nothing to read, 
and he wondered if he could read if 
he did have; the marb’s brain not 
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being equipped with a ecnier con- 
trolling the ability to recognize 
printed characters. He could only lie 
upon the leaf-covered floor and long 
for the coming of the sunshine. 

For three of the short days and as 
many nights he had been kept inside 
by the rain. He was lying half asleep 
upon the floor of his cabin when sud- 
denly there came a knock at his door. 
Surprized into full wakefulness he 
sprang to his feet, di’ew his knife as 
a precautionary measure, and care- 
fully opened the door. Juak, the 
female marb, was standing upon his 
doorstep ! 

Angered at this brazen effrontery, 
Kiser was upon the verge of slam- 
ming the door shut in her face, but 
she was gesticulating frantically and 
speaking with a great deal of em- 
phasis in an effort to impart some 
seemingly important information, 
and although he could not understand 
her words, he could at least attempt 
an investigation of that part of the 
forest she was indicating in an effort 
to learn what it was which distressed 
her ; so he stepped out and closed the 
door behind him. 

Kiser having signaled his readiness 
to follow', the marb set out in the 
direction she had indicated as hold- 
ing something of rare interest, using 
the greatest caution to avoid detec- 
tion by some unseen foe by moving 
with the greatest stealth — peering 
from behind trees and, moving from 
one tree to another with great cau- 
tion. 

Seeing that she had had the pres- 
ence of muid to acquire the Rescue- 
man’s rope, which she slung across 
her shoulder, Kiser respected her 
attitude of vigilance and did likewise. 
From tree to tree and from bush to 
bush they advanced, never more than 
a few steps apart, until presently the 
marb halted, assumed an attitude of 
listening, and put a hand upon 
Kiser’s arm, beckoning him to ex- 
treme caution. 

For just a moment they waited 


thus; then Kiser saw one of the Res- 
cue-men emerge from behind a tree 
trunk and advance to another point 
of vantage. Soon he saw another and 
still another; and they were moving 
stealthily tow'ard his cabin, each 
carrying an armful of large yellow 
fi*uit resembling the tomato! 

There were four of them and they 
were slinking upon his domain pre- 
sumably to poison him! Kiser’s tot 
thought was to let them try in vain, 
but he feared that they might destroy 
his cabin, which was none too strong- 
ly built; so he impulsively stepped 
out from his hiding-place and con- 
fronted them with drawm knife. 

Taken completely by surprize, the 
four creatures turned in their tracks 
as one and beat an inglorious retreat, 
leaving four small heaps of the toma- 
to-like fruit lying upon the groimd. 
Kiser stooped and picked up one of 
these and examined it critically. 
There was certainly nothing wrong 
with its appearance and it looked as 
though it might taste delicious. Per- 
haps, after all, the Rescue-men were 
trying to be friendly and had only in- 
tended to secure his good-will by an 
offering of rare food. 

The marb, however, appeared to 
think otherwise; for when she saw 
him handling this fruit she uttered a 
hoarse screech and motioned for hint 
to drop it. 

He could see no reason for haste in 
disposing of the fruit, but when she 
continued to protest he drew back his 
long arm and dasj^ed it against a , 
near-by tree. 

When he had done this, the mark 
uttered a cry of alarm and fled, beck- 
oning him to follow. Thinking her 
fears quite probably due to super- 
stition, however, he did not hasten 
away, a'hd when he had stood hia 
ground but a moment his eyes closed 
with a severe paroxysm of pain, while 
his nose and throat began burning aa 
though a red-hot iron had been 
thrust into his nostrils. 

He staggered, coughing and gasp- 
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ing, away from the spot, at a loss to 
account for the extreme pain in his 
eyes, throat, and lungs. He tried to 
open his eyes in order to see some 
avenue of escape, but they were tight- 
ly closed by muscle spasm and it was 
impossible to see at all. However, he 
soon felt the guiding hand of the 
marb upon his arm and he walked 
beside her in an agony of pain, which 
was not so great but that he pondered 
upon the magnanimity of this beast 
Avho was thus aiding the slayer of her 
mate — or was it brazen grossness 
prompting her to actually court the 
marb who had vanquished her hus- 
band ? 

She guided him to the door of his 
cabin and assisted him inside, but 
Avhen, after some moments, he suc- 
ceeded in opening his eyes she was 
gone. 

She had not been courting his at- 
tention then, after all? What man- 
ner of marb was this which would go 
to such length to rescue a stranger — 
an enemy — and then quietly slink 
away when the danger no longer 
threatened ? The idea which Kabo 
and Delam Oblene had given him re- 
garding these animals, as well as his 
own experience with two of them, 
was indicative of their viciousness 
and vileness of temper rather than of 
any gentleness or amiability. He 
could not understand any such action 
upon the part of the mate of the 
slain Crobe, unless 

Heavens ! Could it be possible that 
Kabo had been so vile as to perform 
his horrid operation upon someone 
else — and had he sent some Martian 
girl here to mate with Kiser after 
having transplanted her soul into the 
body of Juak, the marb? 

But no; if she were a Martian she 
could probably speak some Earth 
language, since all Martians had lived 
on Earth in a previous incarnation 
and could remember the incidents of 
their Earth life. Yet there was the 
case of his nurse who could speak 
neither English, French, nor German. 


And yet, reflected Kiser, the Mar- 
tians remembered their previous in- 
carnations by virtue of a certain 
brain center which served as a special 
medium of contact between the ego 
and the conscious mind, enabling 
them to recall their pre-natal experi- 
ences, and if a Martian were given 
the physical brain of a marb which 
has no such center, then most certain- 
ly such a person could not recall his 
terrestrial experiences nor could he 
speak any other language than Mar- 
tian. 

Again, this creature had known and 
spoken his name as well as that of — 
of 

“By God!” Kiser sprang to his 
feet in great agitation. “That is 
Delam Oblene ! ’ ’ 

12. Abandoned 

R uth hervy regained consciousness 
with a start. She gasped with 
amazement and shock as she was sud- 
denly immersed in icy cold water ! 

She opened her eyes to find that 
her abductor had plunged boldly into 
the canal and w^as swimming toward 
the opposite shore with her upon his 
shoulder. And her remonstration 
made not the slightest impression 
upon him. She begged, pleaded, 
scolded and threatened, but he con- 
tinued on his way with apparent un- 
concern until they reached the bank, 
where he placed her upon her feet 
while he shook himself and squeezed 
some of the water from his clothing, 
then lightly swung her across his 
shoulder again and entered the forest. 

By this time Ruth was trembling 
from fright as well as cold. She 
struggled to free herself from this 
madman by swinging her feet down- 
ward, disturbing the equilibrium 
with which he had balanced her. He 
overcame this movement with a slight 
effort and held her more firmly. She 
continued her struggles with renewed 
energy and at length succeeded in 
freeing one of her arms from his em- 
brace ; then with a frenzy of fear and 
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anger she slapped his face with all 
her strength. 

Angered at this evidence of insub- 
ordination, Nebond quickly stood the 
girl upon her feet and faced her with 
bared teeth and an animal-like growl, 
and then as she recoiled from him in 
horror and dismay, he seized her by 
the throat and shook her until she 
again lost consciousness! 

When again she opened her eyes it 
was at the sound of voices. Strange 
voices they were and in the Martian 
tongue. That language being strictly 
phonetic and very simple and easy to 
speak, she had learned to imderstand 
it quite well, although she spoke it 
very poorly. 

Nebond placed her upon her feet 
again, but she was too weak to stand. 
She staggered weakly and fell to a 
sitting posture, staring with renewed 
horror at the sight before her. 

More than a dozen ferocious-look- 
ing marbs stood surveying the pair 
with their pointed ears extended for- 
ward and their eyes telescoping back 
and forth in an attitude of hostile 
inquiry. 

“You should remember me!” 
roared her abductor. “I am Nebond. 
I lived among you for years! One 
day Kabo had me captured and car- 
ried away; now I have come back. I 
have came back to stay. I do not fear 
Kabo! Do you hear me? Harken: 
Nebond does not fear Kabo ! Let 
Kabo come and try again to capture 
me and I shall rend him limb from 
limb ! Nebond is very strong, stronger 
than the strongest among you; even 
stronger than you, Pleck, and I have 
come back to the forest to rule as 
your king ! If Pleck resists my ascen- 
sion to supremacy Nebond will kill 
Pleck. Pleck must now abdicate, for 
Nebond is going to be your king ! ” 

There was a hoarse growl from the 
largest among the marbs and he 
stepped forward fearlessly. “You 
are both a liar and a fool!” he 
screeched; “You are not Nebond and 
you are not stronger than I; neither 


are you going to cause me to abdicete 
in your favor! You are some strange 
creature of absurd appearance whom 
we never saw before ; you are not one 
of us! Go away or I shall kill you; 
even as I have killed Klegg and Been 
and Huff and Kibe and Jamon and 
Ruel and Himbo and Jutt and Herb 
and Parlo! Go away before I run 
amuck ! ’ ’ 

“Yes, many of these I remember,” 
replied Nebond; “some you may have 
killed since my departure. And you 
have failed to mention Lamo. Lame 
was my father and though I hated 
him and was glad when you killed 
him, it placed a stigma upon my fam- 
ily name which I am going to wipe 
out this day by killing you. I shall 
not only kill you but all your mates 
and your children as well ! ’ ’ 

“Beware! Pleck is about to run 
amuck; and when Pleck runs amuck 
Pleck never maims nor cripples — 
Pleck always kills!” 

“Nebond does not fear your 
amuck ! This day Pleck shall die ! ” 

Ruth was astonished at hearing the 
creature Avho she thought was Joseph 
Kiser speaking in the Martian tongue, 
without hesitancy or brogue, just as 
though he had never spoken any 
other language. At first she had sur- 
mised that Kiser must have lived 
among these marbs and learned the 
language from them, but now it 
seemed that he was both unknown 
and unwelcome here. His reference 
to Kabo escaped her quite because 
the name sounded so much like those 
of the marbs mentioned that she sur- 
mised the reference was applied to a 
marb, and no thought of the scientist 
entered her mind. 

Pleck was beginning to foam at the 
mouth. “I shall now show you who 
is going to be king of the marbs!” 
he roared and bounded forward, his 
huge form a great mass of fury and 
hatred. 

Nebond nimbly side-stepped this 
attack and sprang forward in an at- 
tempt to obtain a hold upon the 
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other’s throat. He missed, however, 
and as his shoulder came in contact 
with the body of the huge marb the 
beast closed his strong teeth upon his 
shoulder, having missed his throat by 
the narrowest margin. 

Again and again Nebond tried to 
obtain a hold upon his antagonist’s 
throat and as many times he was 
foiled in the attempt. He evaded the 
brute’s efforts to sever his jugular 
vein by his superior strength alone, 
and he was fast becoming exhausted 
by his strenuous efforts in this at- 
mosphere which did not contain 
enough oxygen to supply his needs 
on account of his very limited lung 
capacity, while his antagonist seemed 
as fresh and sturdy as at their first 
moment of encounter. 

Nebond was beginning to realize 
that his present physique was not 
built for fighting as the marbs fight; 
his mouth was too small and his neck 
too short to use his teeth to ad- 
vantage, and too, the other marb had 
an added advantage in his greater 
reach and ability as well as his huge 
chest and consequent greater lung 
capacity, 

Nebond ’s head began to grow dizzy 
— not from any injury Fleck had 
been able to inflict but from lack of 
oxygen. His breath came in quick 
frothy gasps and his knees sagged. 
At length Fleck secured a hold upon 
his throat and the scenery spun 
round, his vision blurred, his lungs 
ached and had Fleck released his hold 
just then Nebond would have begged 
for mercy; but Fleck did not desist: 
his hold tightened and all went black 
for Nebond. 

Ruth watched this battle spell- 
bound. Why did Kiser not use his 
fists? Why did he not grasp the ani- 
mal’s arm as he had done upon that 
previous occasion and wrench it joint 
from joint with his superior strength ? 
She saw him fight a losing fight 
because he was attempting to use the 
same fighting tactics as the marb and | 
was unable to do so. She saw that his i 


wind was going fast and at length she 
saw him limp and iriert iff thb’ grasp 
of the murderous briite. ' 

With this sight something seemed 
to snap in her mind and with the 
heritage of several generations of 
fighting Hervys predominating she 
sprang to her feet and assailed the 
huge beast with her fists, striking 
blows straight from the shoulders as 
her father had taught her ; for he had 
often admonished her that “every 
woman should be able to defend her- 
self in case it might become neces- 
sary to do so,” 

That Fleck thought but little of the 
prowess . of this new adversary was 
evident. He did not release his hold 
upon Nebond ’s throat but he was pre- 
vented from ripping open his jugu- 
lar, as he attempted to ward off 
Ruth’s blows. 

Recalling the fight Kiser had had 
with the marb on the day of their 
landing, she suddenly caught the 
huge beast’s arm in both hands and 
twisted with all her strength. With 
a howl of pain Fleck released Nebond 
and turned with renewed energy 
upon the girl. 

Fleck was astounded and his rage 
was redoubled, but regardless of how 
fiercely he fought, those blows which 
she drove against his comparatively 
fragile facial structures inflicted such 
punishment as he had never endured 
before, and time after time he was 
forced to desist in his efforts to reach 
her throat. And, too, the arm which 
she had twisted was all but useless 
and consequently he fought under an 
added disadvantage. 

VTebond was beginning to regain 

^ consciousness now, and as he rose 
to his feet a shower of derisive sar- 
casm was cast at him from the other 
marbs congregated about but who 
had offered no interference with the 
combatants. 

“See! See!” they shouted. “The 
strong man is beginning to revive! 
The very strong man who would .be . 
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king of the marbs! The strong man 
who lets his mate do his fighting! 
The strong man who is not half so 
strong as his sJie!’^ 

Nebond stood gasping, glaring first 
at the taunting throng and then at 
the combat between Ruth and Pleck. 
If he was astonished at seeing the 
weak creature whom he had so easily- 
fetched into the forest thus besting 
the mighty king of the marbs he did 
not comment upon his surprize. 

Ruth’s composure was going fast. 
She was gasping for breath now and 
her vision was beginning to blur. She 
made another attempt to twist her 
adversary’s arm and failed. 

All things considered, Pleck prob- 
ably desired least to have his arm 
wrenched as she had wrenched the 
other one; he stepped back, waving 
her to truce. 

“I dislike to fight with females,” 
he said. “Your man has recovered 
himself, I see, and I prefer to combat 
with him. You stand aside and see to 
it that you do not interfere again I If 
you do I shall have the entire tribe 
upon you ; if you do not they will not 
interfere.” 

Nebond had recovered his wind to 
an extent and now he rushed upon 
Pleck, and using the tactics he had 
seen Ruth use, he grabbed the long 
slender neck of the marb between his 
two hands and pushed with all his 
strength in opposite directions. The 
animal ’s vertebrae snapped and he fell 
to the ground dead almost instantly. 
Nebond had learned to use his great 
strength effectively! 

He then turned upon the others 
and with great gusto proceeded to 
run amuck. The three marbs nearest 
him were struck down with his 
mighty fists, another was maimed for 
life by having his arm twisted until it 
was broken and badly crushed, and 
Nebond with the Earth-developed 
muscles of Joseph Kiser stood among 
the other marbs loudly proclaiming 
himself their king and demanding j 


that Pleck ’s mates and offspring be 
pointed out to him. 

This was very readily done, for the 
marbs had felt his prowess and they 
had no wish to antagonize him. The 
three wives and four young which 
comprised Pleck ’s family were ruth- 
lessly murdered while Ruth looked on 
in horror, protesting as best she could, 
speaking brokenly in the Martian 
tongue, pleading with Nebond to stop 
his wholesale and useless carnage. 
But Nebond paid not the slightest at- 
tention to her pleas. He kept on until 
he had finished his gruesome task and 
then his amuck left him quite sudden- 
ly and he was calm. But eight marbs 
had died at his hands and as many 
others were injured. 

“Now I want Pike. Go and fetch 
Pike to me!” commanded Nebond to 
one of the marbs who stood trembling 
near by. This animal hastened to do 
his bidding and soon returned accom- 
panied by another marb, a female 
and somewhat smaller than himself. 

“Pike,” said Nebond, “I have 
come back to you. I am Nebond re- 
turned from captivity to be the king 
of the marbs ; I have just killed Pleck 
and all his shes and all his offspring; 

I am the king now and you shall be 
my favorite queen.” 

“You are not Nebond!” retorted 
the female marb. “You are not even 
a marb ; you are that terrible creature 
who came from the sky in an iron 
craft and who so cruelly attacked 
Beck many small moons ago. You are 
a devil and the marbs do not want 
you for their king. Go away with the 
she you have with you and let the 
marbs alone!” 

“Do not dare to say to me that I 
am not Nebond! If you say that 
again I shall kill you! I am Nebond 
and you are Pike, my mate, even as 
you were my mate before I was cap- 
tured by the Masovadans. Come to 
me!” He held out his hand toward 
her, and not daring to refuse, she 
came and stood in his embrace. 

“But Nebond was a marb,” she 
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protested. “Nebond would not dare 
return from captivity to the forest 
even if he might; therefore shortly 
after Nebond was captured I mated 
with Beck. I love Beck and I do not 
wish to leave him, not even if the real 
Nebond should return. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ I tell you I am Nebond and I told 
you not to say I am not ! ’ ’ He caught 
the poor creature by the neck and 
twisted until she screeched with pain, 
to the delight of the onlookers, save 
for Ruth, who watched with a feeling 
of horror and disgust; but, even yet, 
she could not associate any such 
action with the Joseph Kiser she had 
known, and she felt that this experi- 
ence must be a horrid and unreal 


nightmare — surely she would awake 
presently, for it seemed that she could 
not endure it much longer. 

“Yes, Nebond,” Pike was saying, 
“I will be your queen if j^ou say I 
must. I dare not run amiiek for I 
know you would kill me. I will be 
your favorite queen, but what are 
you going to do with your other she ? 
She is much more like you in appear- 
ance — will she not be your favorite ? ' ’ 

“I shall give her to Beck in ex- 
change for you. You are much more 
beautiful and I do not care to mate 
with her. I shall forage upon the 
domains of other tribes to obtain my 
other mates, but always you shall be 
my favorite queen.” 


The weird climax of this story provides a fascinating feast of reading 
for the concluding chapters in next month's WEIRD TALES. 


DREAM STRIFE 

By BILLY CROSBY 

Still-bom upon the dewy morning air, 

A vision stretched before me : fairyland 
It seemed to be, for lakes and trees and sand 
Were not of earthly hue; so strangely fair 
The tufted towers girt with jewels rare. 

The curving spires whereon the gnome-guards stand 
To give swift warning for the fays to band 
And march in dread array ; oh man, beware ! 

The faint sun dimmed ; forth from a black-capped cloud 
Twelve monsters sprang to keep their savage tryst : 

Then rose the roar of conflict flerce and loud. 

Of elfin shouting and of beasts that hissed ; 

The heavens blazoned forth a flaming shroud — 

And all dissolved into the morning mist. ^ 


